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Tue Marquis bE La Fayette 


1N 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LA FAYEITE’S PLAN FOR THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 


La Fayerre’s intensely sensitive nature, and his con- 
stant ambition to distinguish himself as a soldier, left him 
full of regret, after the army had withdrawn from Rhode 
Island to the mainland, that it had been his mischance to 
be absent from his command at the moment when the ac- 
tion with the British forces had taken place before New- 
port. Although he had performed a valuable service by 
his mission to Boston in the interests both of the Ameri- 
can army and of the French fleet, and although on his 
return, after an exceedingly hard ride, at the instant 
when the rear-guard was still to be brought off from the 
island, he had resumed his command immediately and 
effected the retreat without the loss of a single man, yet 
it was impossible for him to free his mind of a certain 
feeling of disappointment. From Tyvertown [Tiverton ?] 
he wrote to General Washington, on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, — 

“My DEAR GENERAL,—That there has been an action fought 


where I could have been, and where I was not, is a thing which 
‘will seem as extraordinary to you as it seems soto myself. After 





+ La Fayette's Correspondence, American edition, i. 199, 
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along journey and a longer stay from home (I mean from head- 
quarters), the only satisfactory day I have, finds me in the 
middie of a town, There I had been sent, pushed, hurried, by 
the board of general officers, and principally by Generals Sul- 
livan and Greene, who thought I should be of great use to the 
common cause, and to whom I foretold the disagreeable event 
which would happen to me; I felt, on that occasion, the impres- 
sion of that bad star which, some days ago, has influenced the 
French undertakings, and whieh, I hope, will soon be removed. 
People sty that I don’t want an action ; but if it is not neces- 
sary to my reputation as a tolerable private soldier, it would at 
least add to my satisfaction and pleasure. However, I was happy 
enough to arrive before the second retreat: it was not attended 
with such trouble and danger as it would have been had not. 
the enemy been so sleepy. I was thus once more deprived of 
my fighting expectations, 

“From what I have heard from sensible and candid French 
gentlemen, the action does great honour to General Sullivan : he 
retreated in good order ; he opposed, very properly, every effort 
of the enemy ; he never sent troops but well supported, and dis- 
played great coolness during the whole day. The evacuation I 
have seen extremely well performed, and my private opinion is, 
that if both events are satisfactory to us, they are very shameful 
to the British generals and troops; they bad, indeed, so many 
fine chanees to cut us to pieces.” 

His discontent, however, was of short duration ; for his 
services had been known at head-quarters and through- 
out the country, and Congress had rewarded him by the 
public expression of its thanks, which were very shortly 
afterward communicated to him by the President, aecom- 
panied by a graceful and courteous letter from himself, 

La Fayette received these with gratitude and with an 
honorable pride. The text of the Resolution of Congress 
was as follows :' 

“That Mr. President be requested to inform the marquis de la 
Fayette, that Congress have a due sense of the sacrifice he made 
of his personal feelings in undertaking a journey to Boston with 
a view of promoting the interest of these states, at a time when 
an occasion was daily expected of his acquiring glory in the field, 





+ Journals of Congress, 9th September, 178. 
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and that his gallantry in going on’ Rhode Island when the greatest 
part of the army had retreated, and his good conduet in bringing 
off the pickets and out-sentries, deserves their particular appro- 
bation.” 


‘The President's letter read,'— 
“Purtapetrma, 13th September, 1778. 
“Sre,—I am sensible of a particular degree of pleasure in 
executing the order of Congress, signified in their act of the 9th 
instant, which will be enclosed with this, expressing the senti- 
ments of the representatives of the United States of America, of 
your high merit on the late expedition against Rhode Island. 
You will do Congress justice, Sir, in receiving the present ac- 
knowledgment as a tribute of the respect and gratitnde of a free 
people, I have the honour to be, with great respect and esteem, 
Sir, your obedient and most humble servant, 
“Henry Laurens, President.”” 


To this the Marquis de La Fayette replied, in a re- 
markable letter, so full of the feeling which animated 
him, and so expressive of the enthusiasm with which he 
united himself to our cause, as well as of his generous 
attachment to this nation, that it is worthy of being held 
in sacred remembrance through all time as the message 
of La Fayette to the American people :? 

“Car; 23rd September, 178, 

“3rm,—I have just received your favour of the 13th instant, 
acquainting me with the honour Congress have been pleased to 
confer on me by their most gracious resolve. Whatever pride 
such an approbation may justly give me, I am not less affected 
by the feelings of gratefulness, and the satisfaction of thinking my 
endeavours were ever looked on as useful to a cause in which my 
heart is so deeply interested. Be so good, Sir, as to present: to 
Congress my plain and hearty thanks, with a frank assurance of a 
candid attachment, the only one worth being offered to the repre- 
sentatives of a free people. The moment I heard of America, I 
loved her; the moment I knew she was fighting for freedom, I 
burnt with a desire of bleeding for her; and the moment I shall 
be able to serve her at any time, or in any part of the world, will 





+ La Fayette’s Correspondence, American edition, i. 219. 
*Thid., p, 220, 
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be the happiest one of my life. I never so much wished for 
occasions of deserving those obliging sentiments with which I 
am honoured by these states and their representatives, and that 
flattering confidence they have been pleased to put in me has 
filled my heart with the warmest acknowledgments and eternal 


affection. 
“(LAFAayerre.”” 


M. de La Fayette had been stationed by the orders of 
General Sullivan at Bristol, in command of the troops 
nearest to Rhode Island, whilst Gencral Sullivan himself 
moved his head-quarters to Providence. La Fayette’s 
position at Bristol was a very unprotected one, with the 
comparatively small force then within reach, in case the 
British determined to attack him; but, upon his repre- 
senting his exposed situation to the general, and appar- 
ently at the suggestion of General Washington, he was 
removed to a point of greater security in the vicinity of 
the town of Warren. From there he solicited a leave of 
absence to revisit the Comte d’Estaing in Boston, which 
was immediately granted by General Washington with 
his “entire approbation :”? whereupon he set out to join 
his kinsman, with whom he spent several days at the 
end of September, 1778. 

‘The campaign of that year was substantially ended ; 
active operations were not intended to be reopened before 
Newport; the main army was holding its position upon 
the upper Hudson, watching the movements of the Brit- 
ish at New York, who were not likely to undertake any 
new aggressive operations; and it was understood that 
the French fleet would soon sail for the West Indies, 
Therefore La Fayette began to think once more of a re- 
turn to France, which he had contemplated in the pre- 
ceding winter, and which had been prevented, as we 
have seen, by his journey to Albany and the projected 
expedition into Canada. 





1 Letter of 25th September: Sparks, Writings of Washington, vi. 71. 
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Now that France had declared war, his anxiety to re- 
turn home was greatly increased, as well by the long- 
ing to see his wife and children again as by his desire 
to serve in war under the French flag whenever an 
opportunity should present. This opportunity was likely 
to appear in connection with an expedition of which re- 
ports had reached him, for a descent upon England; and 
the anticipation that he was about to unite with his 
countrymen in attacking the hereditary enemy from the 
coasts of France, aroused his highest hopes. He natu- 
rally turned for advice under these circumstances to 
General Washington, whose judgment had so frequently 
guided his footsteps since he came to America; and he 
said, in writing to him from Boston,’ “The news I have 
got from France, the reflections I have made by myself, 
and those which have been suggested to me by many 
people, particularly the admiral, increases more than 
ever the desire I had of seeing again your excellency. I 
want to communicate to you my sentiments, and take your 
opinion upon my present circumstances. I look upon 
this as of high moment to my private interests... . I 
am sure, my dear general, that your sentiments upon my 
private concerns are such, that you will have no objection 
to my spending some hours with you.” 

Indeed, the friendship which had always existed be- 
tween General Washington and La Fayette since the 
latter came to America had now ripened into a deep- 
seated attachment, remarkable under any circumstances 
as between men who had known each other so short a 
time, but especially so in view of their difference in age, 
in position, and in worldly experience. 

La Fayette wrote to the Commander-in-Chief from 
Warren,— 





} Letter of 28th September, 1778 : La Fayette's Correspondence, American 
edition, i. 230. 
* Letter of 24th September, 1778 : Ibid., p. 221. 
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«Your excelloney’s sentiments were already known to me, and 
my heart had anticipated your answer. I, however, confess it gave 
me a new pleasure when I received it, My love for you is such, 
my dear general, that I should enjoy it better, if possible, in a 
private sentimental light than in a political one. Nothing makes 
me happier than to see a conformity of sentiments between you 
and me, upon any matter whatsoever; and the opinion of your 
heart is so precious to me, that I will ever expect it to fix mine. 
I don't know how to make out a fine expression of my sentiments, 
my most respected friend ; but you know, I hope, my heart, and 
I beg you will read in it. 











Upon another occasion he wrote, — 


“Give me joy, my dear general, I intend to have your picture, 
and Mr. Hancock has promised me a eopy of that he has in 
Boston, He gave one to Count d’Estaing, and I never saw a man 
so glad at possessing his sweetheart’s picture, as the admiral was 
to receive yours.” 


To this General Washington replied,’— 


“The sentiments of affection and attachment, which breathe so 
conspicuously in all your letters to me, are at once pleasing and 
honorable, and afford me abundant cause to rejoice at the happi- 
ness of my acquaintance with you. Your love of liberty, the 
just sense you entertain of this valuable blessing, and your noble 
and disinterested exertions in the cause of it, added to the innate 
goodness of yonr heart, conspire to render you dear to me ; and 
I think myself happy in being linked with you in bonds of the 
strictest friendship. 

“The ardent zeal, which you have displayed during the whole 
course of the campaign to the eastward, and your endeavours to 
cherish harmony among the officers of the allied powers, and to 
dispel those unfavorable impressions, which had begun to take 
place in the minds of the unthinking, from misfortunes, which 
the utmost stretch of human foresight could not avert, deserves, 
and now receives, my particular and warmest thanks. . . . 

“Could I have conceived, that my picture had been an object 
of your wishes, or in the smallest degree worthy of your atten- 
tion, Ishould, while Mr, Peale was in the camp at Valley Forge, 








+ Letter of Ist September, 1778 : La Fayette's Correspondence, American 
edition, i. 199. 
* Letter of 25th September, 1778: Sparks, Writings of Washington, vi. 70. 
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have got him to take the best portrait of me he could, and pre- 
sented it to you; but Ireally had not so good an opinion of my 
own worth, as to suppose that such a compliment would not have 
been considered as a greater instance of my vanity, than means of 
your gratification ; and, therefore, when you requested me to sit 
to Monsieur Lanfang, I thought it was only to obtain the outlines 
and a few shades of my features, to have some prints struck 
from.”” 


Unfortunately, the whole of the correspondence be- 
tween General Washington and the Marquis de La Fay- 
ette has not been preserved, and we are thus deprived 
of a series of documents that would have had an inestima- 
ble value in studying the events to which they related, 
after the lapse of more than a century, as containing the 
opinions of these chief actors, communicated to each other 
in moments of strictest intimacy. La Fayette himself 
must have realized something of this feeling in regard to 
the General’s letters at the time; for, in sending one of 
them to the Comte d’Estaing to read, he begged him, in 
case he should decide to forward it to France, to retain a 
copy of it; and he adds, with evident regret, ‘* His cor- 
respondence with me would present a fine picture of his 
character, if certain confidential expressions that were 
physically too dangerous had not obliged me to burn 
several of his letters.” * 

Whilst La Fayette was with the admiral in Boston 
during the last days of September, his mind was occupied 
with a plan which appears to have originated with him, 
if we may trust the evidence that we now have, in which 
he enlisted M. d’Estaing and, later, many members of 
Congress, and which was for a short time the subject 
of serious consideration throughout the country. This 
was the conquest of Canada by the aid of the French 
alliance. His plan was to obtain, if possible, a force of 





"To the Comte d’Estaing, 17th September, 1778: Revue d'Histoire diplo- 
matique, sixitme année, No. 3, p. 443, 
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five thousand troops in France who should be sent to 
America in the following spring, to co-operate with a de- 
tachment of the Continental army of some twelve thou- 
sand men, to be duly prepared during the winter for this 
undertaking. A descent was to be made upon Canada at 
three different points,—from Detroit, from Niagara, and 
by way of the Connecticut River; and in the mean time 
the French fleet was to enter the St. Lawrence River and 
proceed against Quebec. 

The same love of glory that had impelled him toward 
Albany in the preceding winter, and the same belief 
that the prestige of the French name would make Canada 
an easy conquest, animated La Fayette now in the de- 
velopment and discussion of a plan with regard to the 
success of which there were present almost the same 
obstacles, from the point of view which must necessa- 
rily be taken of it in the United States, that had made 
the undertaking a physical impossibility upon the former 
occasion. There were neither men to spare from the 
army nor money for such an expedition, which must be 
long, complicated, and expensive, carried on in a remote 
district at a great distance from the base of supplies; and 
there were two important positions still held by the 
enemy from which a counter-attack might be made the 
instant the American position was exposed,—namely, 
Newport and New York. Whatever advantage might 
accrue to the United States, after the war was over, from 
the conquest of Canada, there could be no doubt that for 
the present there were subjects of much greater impor- 
tance to be treated of nearer home; and, after all, the 
chief argument that could be employed in its favor was 
that Canada would be a constant menace to American 
liberty if she were left in the possession of Great Britain 
at the declaration of peace,—a theory which was then 
pretty generally held, but which subsequent events have 
not proved to be true. 





«w Google 
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La Fayette, fired with the anticipation of seeing Great 
Britain humiliated by the superiority of French general 
ship and conquered by French arms, beheld already 
in imagination a descent upon the shores of England 
which should spread terror throughout the kingdom and 
should strike the death-blow to British ascendency on 
land and at sea; the enemy, driven to despair by the 
retribution that was now to be heaped upon them in 
return for the long list of indignities and acts of in- 
justice which they had inflicted upon France, would be 
compelled to recall their forces from every part of the 
earth to protect their own hearthstones; and the United 
States would have an opportunity, upon the necessary 
withdrawal of the British troops from this continent, not 
only to secure their liberty and to establish an indepen- 
dent sovereignty over the thirteen Colonies, but, with 
the aid of France, to ravage the West Indies, to capture 
Halifax, and finally, in order to exclude the British rule 
forever from this continent, to take possession of Canada 
and annex it to the Union. Indeed, in the zeal with 
which he followed this fancy, La Fayette saw the whole 
British world at his feet; and, writing to the Comte d’Es- 
taing, he exclaimed, “I can think of nothing but of the 
happiness of being united with you, of Halifax surren- 
dering, of St. Augustine taken, of the British islands on 
fire, and all confessing that nothing can withstand the 
French !”* 

Upon leaving Boston, on the Ist of October, he had 
obtained leaye from General Washington to go to Phila- 
delphia, He arrived there a few days later, and presented 
to Congress an outline of his plan for an attack upon 
Canada. It was referred to a committee, who discussed 
it with him, and who, after deliberating upon it, under 
the influence of La Fayette’s eloquence and persuasion, 





* Letter to the Comte d’Estaing, 8th September, 1778 : Revue d'Histoire 
diplomatique, ut mupra, p. 430. 
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were sufficiently won over to it to present a favorable 
report; whereupon the plan was adopted by Congress 
and ordered to be sent to Dr. Franklin in Paris, to be 
submitted by him to the ministry of France.’ 

This incident is of interest in discussing the career of 
the Marquis de La Fayette in America only because of 
the notice it attracted at the time and of the discussions 
to which it gave rise, and because it presents an illustra- 
tion of the remarkable influence which he had acquired 
over men’s minds in this country, in spite of his youth, 
and so soon after coming here. It required very earnest 
and forcible reasoning afterward to convince Congress that 
the expedition against Canada was not feasible, or, indeed, 
that its success was not probable. 

‘There is no doubt of the honesty of purpose on the 
part of La Fayette in this proposition. He wished to 
give Canada to the United States, and hoped to do it by 
the aid of France, in order that, whilst England should be 
stripped of her possessions, the satisfaction of revenge and 
the pleasure of assisting in the destruction of her empire 
might be enjoyed by himself and, his countrymen, and that 
her humiliation might redound to the glory of France, 
It was a day of happiness for which generations of French- 
men had devoutly prayed. ‘The sentiment was one that 
La Fayette had inherited with his blood. 

But he was following, in connection with this incident, 
more than at any other period of his career in this coun- 
try, the impulses of a too enthusiastic imagination, rather 
than the conclusions derived from careful deliberation or 
his sober judgment; and consequently he was then, more 
than at any other time during his sojourn in America, 
practically wrong, as well as farther away from the influ- 
ence which had always been his surest reliance. He had 
left out of his calculation (or, rather, he had counted as 





* Secret Journal of Congress, ii, 111. 
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already certain and, therefore, not necessary to be intro- 
duced into the details of the problem he was working out) 
two of the most important elements, the approval of Gen- 
eral Washington and the assent of the Government of 
France. He had neither of these, in fact. The policy of 
the French King not to interfere with the affairs of 
Canada had been definitively settled from the beginning 
of the war, It had been industriously asserted, indeed, 
by British agents, as a means of weakening French influ- 
ence in the United States, that the only purpose of the 
French ministry in taking part in the quarrel was to re- 
cover possession of Canada and to re-establish the domi- 
nation of France upon this continent.’ Aside from these 
false statements, which naturally were calculated to in- 
flame men’s minds with the ancient hostile race feeling, 
particularly before the alliance and before France had 
unequivocally declared her friendship for the struggling 
Colonies, the subject was an exceedingly delicate one, in 
which the wise judgment of M. de Vergennes detected 
elements of danger far outweighing any advantages that 
might arise from the recovery by France of her former 
province. He had declared it to be the policy of the 
Government, therefore, not to attempt the reconquest of 
Canada for France, and to co-operate with the Ameri- 
can forces so far only as might be absolutely necessary in 
the event that the United States should attempt to invest 
that territory themselves. These were the instructions 
given by the King to the Comte d’Estaing when his 
expedition set out from France, as we have seen; and 
this was the line of conduct laid down for M. Gérard, 
the French minister at Philadelphia. The latter wrote to 
his chief, in July, “I have observed that the subject of 
the conquest of Canada during the coming winter or next 
spring is being seriously discussed, and with great hope 





1M. Gérard to the Comte de Vergennes, 25th July, 1778; Etats-Unis, t.4, 
No. 39; Doniol, La Participation de la France, iii, 205, 
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of success, Seyeral persons have repeated to me remarks 
made in this connection by members of Congress, that the 
British would be dangerous to the United States in time 
of peace if they retained Canada and Florida, It does 
not seem likely that we shall be asked to take part in 
the former of these operations, and I shall be exceedingly 
careful to maintain by my conduct the reserve in this con- 
nection which is in conformity with the purposes of the 
King”? 

There is no great likelihood that the French Cabinet 
would have sent to such an expedition the five or six 
thousand troops contemplated in the plan of La Fayette, 
even if they had been formally asked for by the American 
representative at Versailles. On the other hand, General 
Washington strenuously opposed the project in every re- 
spect. He had evidently not been officially consulted as 
to such a descent upon Canada until after the committee 
of Congress in conjunction with La Fayette had formu- 
lated the plan which it recommended to the House, and 
after Congress itself had adopted it. Then a copy of the 
plan was sent to the Commander-in-Chief, with the request 
that he communicate his opinion upon it. He replied 
in a long despatch, in which he set forth the impractica- 
bility of the scheme, involving as it did engagements 
which he dissuaded Congress from entering into because 
they would be impossible for it to fulfil. He demonstrated 
that a similar undertaking would require such sums of 
money as Congress could not command, and such num- 
bers of troops as the country was not able to supply, and 
that the enterprise was in itself so extensive and so com- 
plicated that, under the most favorable circumstances, it 
could offer but the remotest chances of success. He 
begged them to dismiss it. But even then, whilst Con- 
gress assented to the principal conclusions reached by the 





1M. Gérard to the Comte de Vergennes, Philadelphia, 16th July, 17785 
Buus Unis, t. 4, No. 28: Doniol, La Furticlpation de la France, il, 904. 
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General in his arguments, the advantages to be gained by 
the conquest of Canada had been so convincingly pre- 
sented to them by the enthusiasm of La Fayette that the 
committee still thought the project should ‘not be aban- 
doned; and in their report, which was adopted by Con- 
gress, they recommended that preparations should be 
made, upon a somewhat smaller scale than had been con- 
templated, to put the plan into execution as soon as the 
British should eyacuate the American ports, as it was 
over-confidently expected they would do before long. 

La Fayette did not escape criticism of considerable 
severity for his part in this project, nor did every one to 
whom he explained it agree with him as the committee 
of Congress had done. Colonel John Laurens was among 
those who differed from him, and he judged him possibly 
with more harshness than he otherwise would have done 
because, as we have already observed, he appears not to 
have had a strong personal attachment to La Fayette. 
Whilst the latter was on his way from Boston to Phila- 
delphia, in the early days of October, he spent one day 
with General Washington at his head-quarters on the 
Hudson, to make the visit which he had alluded to in 
the letter from Boston, already quoted. He evidently 
broached the Canadian project to the General during 
his stay, as also to Colonel Laurens, who was there at 
the time as a member of General Washington's military 
family. Laurens wrote to his father, the President of 
Congress, on the 7th of October, after La Fayette had 
proceeded upon his journey and had presumably arrived 
in Philadelphia,— 


“The M. de La Fayette will not long have delayed after his 
arrival to open to you a plan for introducing French troops into 
Canada. From the manner in which he explained himself to the 
General, he seemed to intimate a desire that Congress w' solicit, 
him to bring about this business, as being sensible of its utility to 


the United States. He did not expect to succeed in any other 
Vou. 12 
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way than by intrigues, petticoat interest, &ca. He lays down as. 
self-evident that Canada cannot be conquered by American forces 
alone; that a Frenchman of birth and distinction at the head of 
four thousand of his countrymen, and speaking in the name of 
the Grand Monarque is alone capable of producing a revolution 
in that country. When he asked my opinion privately on the 
subject, and asked me what I would say if I were a member of 
‘Congress to such a proposition, I replied that I did not think Con- 
gress could solicit, or even accept it, because there did not appear 
a sufficient reciprocity in the benefits to be derived from such an 
‘expedition. On the one side there would be an immense expense 
‘of transporting troops, loss of valuable officers and soldiers, &ca., 
in fine, all the disadvantages, and on the other, all the gain. ‘That 
he did well to say the project could only take place by indirect 
means, for a minister would not in his cool moments deprive his 
country of so many troops, with no other view than that of kill- 
ing so many Englishmen, and conquering an extensive province 
for us; that he was to reflect that France, tho’ powerful in men, 
had an extensive frontier to guard, and in an European War w' 
not have to do with England alone. This was my private opinion 
to the Marquis; my still more private opinion is, that we sh* not 
give France any new pretensions to Canada. It isa delicate subject 
to touch on, but I dare say that we agree in our sentiments, and 
‘that the Marquis will be thanked for his good intensions, and his 
offers waived.” * 


General Washington also, who felt strongly upon this 
subject, conceived that there were the gravest political 
reasons, besides the military objections which he had offi- 
cially communicated to Congress, why the United States 
should not entertain a propesition the ultimate results of 
which, to his mind, threatened the independence of this 
country more seriously than the possession of Canadian 
territory by the King of Great Britain. His attachment 
to La Fayette and his sentiments of cordial friendship 
toward the French nation had not obscured his judgment 
derived from the varied experience of his life and from 
his observation of the influences by which the acts of 
men are shaped. His fears were based upon the abstract 
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proposition that with nations, as with individuals, under 
the ordinary circumstances of life, self-interest is the 
strongest motive power, and the one that will probably 
outlast other influences; therefore it would be not only 
dangerous, but unfair, to place any set of men in a situa- 
tion where their own evident advantage might come in 
conflict with other obligations. It would be too great a 
temptation for France not to keep her lost province after 
she had reconquered it from the hated enemies who had 
wrested it from her in a bitter struggle; and she ought 
not to be expected to hand it over immediately to some 
one else, even to a friend and ally for whom she had been 
fighting. At this point Washington appears to have 
arrived, by a very different course of reasoning and 
under a totally different set of cireumstances, at the same 
conclusion that the Comte de Vergennes had reached in 
shaping the policy of his Government at the beginning 
of the war—namely, that if France should conquer 
Canada it must be for herself and not for any one else. 
‘M. de Vergennes saw that the avowal of such a purpose 
upon the part of France would make an alliance with 
America impossible, that it might even drive the Colo- 
nies back to their former relations with England, and 
therefore that, as France could not hold Canada after 
winning it, she should take no hand in its conquest, and 
should maintain, as far as possible, an attitude of reserve 
upon all questions relating to the subject. General Wash- 
ington also saw that there could be no desire upon the 
part of the French Cabinet to take the province from 
one foreign nation merely to present it to another, But 
he did not think it would be well for the United States 
that France should occupy Canada, especially in view 
of her relations with Spain and of the foothold which 
France and Spain already had in the New World; and, 
consequently, his conclusion was that France should not 
be called upon to aid in the expedition. These views 
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are vigorously set forth by him in the letter to President 
Laurens,’ which he wrote as a personal communication 
to accompany his official opinion asked by the Congress 
upon the plan of attack upon Canada, The question was 
a delicate one, especially because Washington suspected 
that the French ministry might design to secure for their 
sovereign the Canadian territory, and became all the 
more difficult to discuss in view of our own dependence 
upon the aid of France; and his letter is remarkable for 
the clearness and boldness of statement with which he 
presented his opinions to the attention of Congress. He 
was evidently very anxious for the future of the country 
at the moment when he wrote it. 


“To THE PRESIDENT or ConGRESS. 
“Frepenicxspora, 14 November, 1778. 

“Sr,—This will be accompanied by an official letter on the 
subject of the proposed expedition against Canada, You will per- 
ceive Ihave only considered it in a military light; indeed I was 
not authorized to consider it in any other ; and I am not without 
apprehensions, that T may be thought, in what I have done, to 
have exceeded the limits intended by Congress. But my solici- 
tude for the public welfare, which I think deeply interested in 
this affair, will, I hope, justify me in the eyes of all those who 
view things through that just medium. I do not know, Sir, what 
may be your sentiments in the present case ; but, whatever they 
are, I am sure I can confide in your honour and friendship, and 
shall not hesitate to unbosom myself to you on a point of the ~ 
most delicate and important nature, 

“The question of the Canadian expedition, in the form in 
which it now stands, appears to me one of the most: interesting 
that has hitherto agitated our national deliberations. I have one 
objection to it, untouched in my publie letter, which is, in my 
estimation, insurmountable, and alarms all my feelings for the 
true and permanent interests of my country. This is the intro- 
duction of a large body of French troops into Canada, and put- 
ting them in possession of the capital of that provinee, attached 
to them by all the ties of blood, habits, manners, religion, and 
former connexion of government, I fear this would be too great 














1 Lith November, 1778 : Sparks, Writings of Washington, vi. 106, 
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a temptation to be resisted by any power actuated by the common 
maxims of national policy. . . . 

“France, acknowledged for some time past the most powerful 
monarehy in Europe by land, able now to dispute the empire of 
the sea with Great Britain, and if joined with Spain, I may say, 
certainly superior, possessed of New Orleans on our right, Canada 
on our left, and seconded by the numerous tribes of Indians in 
our rear from one extremity to the other, a people so generally 
friendly to her, and whom she knows so well how to conciliate, 
would, it is much to be apprehended, have it in her power to 
give law to these States. 

“Let us suppose, that, when the five thousand French troops 
(and under the idea of that number twice as many might be in- 
troduced) had entered the city of Quobee, they should declare an 
intention to hold Canada, as a pledge and surety for the debts 
due to France from the United States, . . . what should we be 
able to say, with only four or five thousand men to carry on the 
dispute? It may be supposed, that France would not choose to 
renounce our friendship by a step of this kind, as the consequence 
would be a reunion with England on some terms or other, and 
the loss of what she had acquired in so violent and unjustifiable 
a manner, with all the advantages of an alliance with us. This, 
in my opinion, is too slender a security against the measure to 
be relied on. The truth of the position will entirely depend on 
naval events. If France and Spain should unite, and obtain a 
decided superiority by sea, a reunion with England would avail 
very little, and might be set at defiance... . Hatred to England 
may carry some into an excess of confidence in France, especially 
when motives of gratitude are thrown into the scale. Men of 
this description would be unwilling to suppose France capable of 
acting 80 ungenerous a part. Iam heartily disposed to entertain 
the most favorable sentiments of our new ally, and to cherish 
them in others toareasonable degree. But it is a maxim, founded 
on the universal experience of mankind, that no nation is to be 
trusted farther than it is bound by its interest ; and no prudent 
statesman or politician will venture to depart from it. . . . 

“If France should even engage in the scheme, in the first in- 
stance, with the purest intentions, there is the greatest danger 
that, in the progress of the business, invited to it by circumstances, 
and perhaps urged on by the solicitations and wishes of the Cana- 
dians, she would alter her views. 

“As the Marquis clothed his proposition, when he spoke of it 
to me, it would seem to have originated wholly with himself; but 
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it is far from impossible, that it had its birth in the Cabinet of 
France, and was put into this artful dress to give it the readier 
currency. I faney that read in the countenance of some people, 
on this oceasion, more than the disinterested zeal of allies. I 
hope I am mistaken, and that my fears of mischief make me 
refine too much, and awaken jealousies that have no sufficient 
foundation. But upon the whole, Sir, to wave every other con- 
sideration, I do not like to add to the number of our national 
obligations, I would wish, as mach as possible, to avoid giving 
a foreign power new claims of merit for serviees performed to 
the United States, and would ask no assistance that is not indis- 
pensable.’” 


La Fayette was in this instance unaccountably sepa- 
rated, in conduct and in purpose, from General Washing- 
ton, upon whom in every other matter it was his habit to 
rely. Indeed, his attitude is the more singular the more 
we take into account his relations to the Commander-in- 
Chief upon every other oceasion. He must have found 
the General opposed to his scheme when he presented it 
to him at head-quarters on his way to Philadelphia; and 
yet, in spite of this, he continued to advocate it with 
the committee of Congress. We have no communication 
among our documents regarding it from La Fayette di- 
rectly to the General, nor any expression of opinion from 
the latter to him; but there are evident traces in Wash- 
ington’s letter to President Laurens of a slight distrust 
which is met with nowhere else throughout his inter- 
course with La Fayette; and fortunately this, as it was 
not founded in any defect of character on the part of the 
younger man, was speedily removed without having modi- 
fied or restricted their friendship. Mr. Laurens replied 
to the General’s letter, “I believe, and upon good grounds, 
the scheme for an expedition into Canada in concert with 
the arms of France, originated in the breast of the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, encouraged probably by conferences 
with Count d’Estaing, and I also believe it to be the off- 
spring of the purest motives, so far as respects that origin ; 
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—but this is not sufficient to engage my concurrence in a 
measure big with eventual mischiefs.””* 

The “ good grounds” upon which the President of Con- 
gress rested this opinion were, no doubt, the assurances of 
its truth and the declaration of the fixed policy of France 
by M. Gérard de Rayneval, the French minister, who was 
then in Philadelphia, and whose despatches to the Comte 
de Vergennes at this period show him to have established 
the most cordial relations with the members of Congress 
and to have been upon terms of intimacy with the Presi- 
dent. It was probably as a result of General Washing- 
ton’s letter, and the “reserve, in conformity with the 
purposes of the King,” which Gérard promised the Sec- 
retary of State to maintain, that the plan was abandoned 
and ultimately sank out of sight. 





+ 20th November, 1778: Sparks, Writings of Washington, vi. 110. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


RECEPTION OF THE FIRST FRENCH MINISTER TO THE 
UNITED STATES—LA FAYETTE'S RETURN TO FRANCE, 


Tue selection of M. Gérard to perform the delicate task 
of opening diplomatic relations on the part of France 
with the new nation which had sprung up on the Ameri- 
can continent was very fortunate. As chief clerk in the 
French Department of State, he had grown thoroughly 
familiar, by continuous observation, with the whole sub- 
ject of the revolt in the Colonies and with the political 
questions arising out of their struggle for independence 
which were likely to exert an influence upon the foreign 
relations of France. He had been the most confidential 
assistant to the Comte de Vergennes, He had known 
Dr. Franklin and Silas Deane intimately in Paris, and 
was usually the avenue through which those gentlemen 
presented the communications of the American Congress 
to the Court of France. He spoke English well, from 
having resided for a considerable period in London, and 
he had acquired by that contact with foreign society an 
adaptability which, added to a cordial manner and a 
decided earnestness of character, made him a welcome 
guest in Philadelphia. His portrait, painted for the Con- 
tinental Congress by Charles Willson Peale, which still 
hangs in Independence Hall, presents a countenance full 
of intelligence and manly strength, the expression of 
which is indicative of kindly feeling and gentle manners. 
Gérard was unquestionably, both in his official and in 
his personal relations, a friend to America, 

His arrival in Philadelphia on the 12th of July, after 
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having left the French frigate La Chimére at Chester, and 
his presence as the representative of the King of France, 
in acknowledgment before the world of that alliance which 
gave to the Continental Congress the character, in Europe, 
of a national assembly, and to the people of the United 
States the dignity of a sovereign people, aroused an ex- 
traordinary interest. Members of Congress, officers of the 
army, and private citizens hastened to call upon him, as 
soon as he had made a visit to the President of Congress, 
even before he had presented his credentials, to express 
their gratitude to King Louis XVI. and their apprecia~ 
tion of his generous conduct toward the American people, 
as well as to assure M, Gérard of their loyal support of 
the alliance. The earnestness of their language and the 
enthusiasm which M. Gérard witnessed on every hand im- 
pressed him with the belief, which he reported to the 
Cabinet of France, that these sentiments were nearly as 
strong in America as that of devotion to liberty itself? 
Congress entertained him at a grand dinner on the 
15th of July, upon which occasion many citizens were 
presented to him, a circumstance of which M. Gérard 
took advantage to widen his acquaintance, whilst at the 
same time, by improving the relations which he already 
had, he endeavored to cement more closely the friend- 
ship between his nation and ours. This was, indeed, 
especially necessary, from his point of view, as to its 
effects upon the minds of individuals, because the three 
Commissioners who had been sent from England in the 
hope of making peace with the Colonies, in compliance 
with the intention of the so-called “Conciliatory Bills,” 
and who were then in America, had sought, upon 
every occasion, to discredit the alliance with France and 
to weaken the confidence in it of people with whom 
they came in contact, by shrewd appeals to former asso- 





1M, Gérard to the Comte de Vergennes, Philadelphia, 19th July, 1778 ; 
Etats-Unis, t, 4, No. 90: Doniol, La Participation de la France, ili. 270, 
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ciation and to the anti-Gallic prejudices of the Saxon 
race. It must be said, however, to the honor of the 
forefathers of this nation, that these attempts completely 
failed. The Commander-in-Chief refused to grant the 
emissary of the British Commissioners a passport with- 
out the assent of Congress; and that body rejected, with 
a dignified reproof, their insidious allusions to the King 
of France.’ 

The formal reception of M. Gérard and the presenta- 
tion of his letters were subjects which received serious 
consideration in Congress. The situation was a new one; 
and whilst it was deemed to be of extreme importance as 
a precedent, there was an unusual anxiety upon the part 
of Congress that in this instance simple forms of com- 
munication should be preserved, as became a republic in 
its relations with foreign Powers, that a proper respect 
should be paid to the person and the character of the 
King’s representative, and, what was to be considered 
above all, that the ceremonial should be sufficiently in 
accord with the usage of other countries to preserve the 
dignity and the national honor of the United States of 
America, A committee secretly appointed for this pur- 
pose conferred with M. Gérard. He explained to them 
the customs which obtained in this connection in Euro- 
pean countries, without endeavoring to influence them as 
to the application of those customs under the existing 
circumstances; and he left it to Congress to determine 
whether he should present himself as an ambassador or 
simply as a minister plenipotentiary, for he appears to 
have brought with him from France two sets of creden- 
tials, either of which might be presented according as 
Congress should decide. 

‘The discussion of these preliminaries continued until the 








+ General Washington to Sir Henry Clinton, 9th June, 1778 ; Washington 
to Congress, 18th June, 1778: Sparks, Writings of Washington, v. 397, 411 ; 
Journals of Congress, 13th and 17th June, 1778. 
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3d of August, when a committee waited upon M. Gérard 
to inform him that the arrangement of the audience- 
chamber in Independence Hall had been completed, that 
the ceremonial had been prescribed by Congress, and that 
his formal presentation would take place upon the 6th of 
that month, at noon. Congress had decided to receive 
M. Gérard as a minister plenipotentiary ; and, avoiding 
all unnecessary titles, in its rigid determination to pre- 
serve that simplicity which it deemed appropriate to the 
character of a democratic people, it declined the distinc- 
tion of being officially addressed as a “ High and Mighty 
Power,” and adopted merely the designation of “The 
Congress of the United States of America.” * 

According to the plans agreed upon, therefore, every- 
thing being in readiness, Mr. Richard Henry Lee and 
Mr. Samuel Adams, the committee of Congress appointed 
to conduct M. Gérard to the audience,’ arrived at the 
residence of the minister toward noon on the 6th of 
August, in a state coach drawn by six horses. M. 
Gérard entered the coach immediately, accompanied by 
the committee, Mr. Lee taking the seat at his left, and 
Mr. Adams sitting in front of him, whilst his secretary 
of legation and the French nayal agent followed in the 
minister’s private carriage. 

Having arrived at Independence Hall, the guard sta- 
tioned there presented arms as they alighted, and the 
committee advanced immediately to announce the pres- 
ence of the minister; whereupon they were informed that 
Congress was ready to receive him. In the mean time 
the chamber in which Congress met had been prepared 
for this occasion by an arrangement of which we are for- 
tunate enough to have a description in the plan given 





1M, Gérard to the Comte de Vergennes, 7th August, 1778 ; Etats-Unis, t. 4, 
No. 6: Doniol, La Participation de la France, iii. $13. 

? Journals of Congress, 30th July, 1778. 

*Tid., 6th Angust, 178, 
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upon the opposite page The President of Congress was 
seated upon a raised platform, with a table before him 
covered with green cloth; to his right and his left were 
placed the chairs of the members of Congress, thirty- 
two in number, forming a semicircle around three sides 
of the room and fucing the centre, where a chair had been 
placed for the minister plenipotentiary, upon a platform 
also, raised to the same height as that of the President ; 
the chairs of the members of Congress being placed upon 
the floor of the chamber, and, consequently, lower than 
the two seats reserved for the President and the minister. 
‘The committee of Congress took their seats two paces to 
the rear, and a little to the left, of the minister. At the 
right hand of the President sat the Secretary of Congress ; 
whilst the secretary of legation was placed in the rear of 
the committee. In the back part of the chamber, behind 
a rail which divided that space from the other portion, 
were the public, standing, who, in order to render the 
ceremony the more imposing, had been admitted upon 
this oceasion by a special Resolution, contrary to the rule 
excluding them from the deliberations of Congress,’ and 
the door of the Congress chamber was ordered to remain 
open during the audience to such persons as should pre- 
sent tickets, each member of Congress having been author- 
ized to give two tickets “for the admittance of other 
persons to the audience,” which were to be signed by the 
committee of Congress who introduced the minister. 
After entering the chamber, M. Gérard was conducted 
by the committee to the chair provided for him, where- 
upon he sent forward his secretary of legation to pre- 
sent to Congress his letter of credence from the King 





This plan is a reproduction of that made by M. Gérard and sent by him 
to the Comte de Vergennes with 1778. The original 
still remains in the French Arc was published by M. Henri Doniol, 
In his Mistoire de la Participation de la France A Biablowment dee lata 
Unis d’ Amérique, ii, 

3 Journals of Congress, Sth August, 1778. 
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of France. The President, having received this letter, 
opened it, and then handed it to the Secretary of Con- 
gress, who stood upon the steps leading to the platform 
and read it aloud. The letter was addressed “ A nos tres 
chers, grands amis et alliés, les président et membres du 
Congris général des Etats-Unis,” and ended, “ Nous prions 
Dieu, qu'il vous ait, trés chers, grands amis et alliés, en sa 
sainte et digne garde. 
“Votre bon ami et allié, 
“Lours.” 


It was read by the Secretary first in the original and 
afterward in English, It announced to Congress that 
the King had nominated the Sieur Gérard to reside as 
minister plenipotentiary in the United States. 

Immediately after the reading, Mr. Lee arose and pre- 
sented the minister to the President of Congress, who 
also arose; whereupon the President and the minister 
saluted each other. M. Gérard remained standing whilst 
he delivered his address, of which he sent a copy to the 
President by the hand of his secretary of legation imme- 
diately upon its conclusion. The President of Congress 
then arose to reply; whereupon the minister and all the 
assembly stood up and remained upon their feet whilst 
he was speaking. After the President had concluded his 
address, he sent at once a copy of it to the minister pleni- 
potentiary, by the hand of the Secretary of Congress ; 
and when he received it, the minister arose and saluted 
the President, who saluted him in return; M. Gérard 
saluted, in the same manner, the members of Congress, 
who returned his salute, after which the audience came to 
an end. M. Gérard was conducted back to his residence 
by the committee with the same formalities that had been 
observed in proceeding to the audience; and later in the 
day Congress gave a grand dinner to him at the City 
Tavern, at which the Supreme Executive Council of the 
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State of Pennsylvania was present, M. Gérard sitting 
upon the right of the President of Congress and the head 
of the Council at the left. 

A curious incident occurred in the latter part of the 
summer of 1778, which brought the Marquis de La 
Fayette unexpectedly into direct communication with the 
Commissioners of Great Britain who had come to Amer- 
ica to effect the reconciliation provided for by Lord 
North’s bills. These gentlemen, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Mr. William Eden, and Mr. George Johnstone, who had 
arrived in Philadelphia early in June, just prior to the 
evacuation of the city by Sir Henry Clinton, had ad- 
dressed Congress upon the purposes of their mission in 
terms which, whilst intended to produce a friendly sen- 
timent in the minds not only of the members of Congress 
but of the people of the United States in general, con- 
tained several expressions of peculiar bitterness toward 
France. In their first communication to Congress, which 
was read on the 13th of June, they had spoken of the 
“insidious interposition of a power, which has from the 
first settlement of the colonies been actuated with enmity 
to us both; and notwithstanding the pretended date or 
present form of the French offers—” which gaye such 
offence as to cause the interruption of the reading.’ And 
later, in spite of the fact that the treaties of alliance had 
been received throughout the country with enthusiastic 
joy, and had been duly ratified by Congress, even after 
the French representative had been publicly honored and 
welcomed in Philadelphia, the Commissioners were so un- 
wise in regard to the interests which they vainly hoped 
to promote, as to accuse the people of France, in an ad- 
dress to Congress intended to be spread broadcast, of “a 
perfidy too universally acknowledged to require any new 
proof.” 





1 Journals of Congress, 13th June, 1778; Marshall, Life of Washington, 
iii. 97. 
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‘This was resented by every Frenchman in the Conti- 
nental army, and especially by the Marquis de La Fay- 
ette, who felt himself personally aggrieved by such an 
insult to his country. He was not in the habit, himself, 
of speaking gently of Great Britain, it is true, and he 
had no reason to expect gentleness from an Englishman 
speaking of France; but, whatever habits of language 
and of thought he might indulge in, or might look for 
among the enemy, in the common speech of daily inter- 
course, a public declaration of this kind aroused his in- 
dignation and appeared to him to call for redress. As he 
was the highest in rank among his countrymen in the 
American service, it was unanimously agreed by them 
that he was the proper person to uphold, in this case, the 
national honor; and he decided accordingly to send a 
challenge to the Earl of Carlisle, whose-name appeared 
first in the signatures to this offensive document. He 
wrote to General Washington of his determination to take 
this step, in the hope of obtaining his approval, saying, at 
the same time, that he had mentioned his design to the 
Comte d’Estaing, but that he wished to be governed in 
the matter by the decision of the Commander-in-Chief, 
which he begged to have declared to him as soon as 
it conveniently might be! General Washington replied 
that he did not approve of the proposed challenge. He 
said to him,— 


“The generous spirit of chivalry, exploded. by the rest of the 
world, finds a refuge, my dear friend, in the sensibility of your 
nation only. But it is in vain to cherish it, unless you can find 
antagonists to support it; and however well adapted it might 
have been to the times in which it existed, in our days it is to bo 
feared, that your opponent, sheltering himself behind modern 
opinions, and under his present. public character of commis- 
sioner, would turn a virtue of such ancient, date into ridicule, 





* Letter of 24th September, 1778: La Fayette's Correspondence, American 
edition, i. 227. 
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Besides, supposing his Lordship accepted your terms, experience 
has proved, that chance is often as much concerned in deciding 
these matters as bravery; and always more, than the justice of 
the cause. I would not therefore have your life by the remotest 
possibility exposed, when it may be reserved for so many greater 
occasions. His Excellency, the Admiral, I flatter myself, will be 
in sentiment with me; and, ns soon as he can spare you, will 
send you to head-quarters, where I anticipate the pleasure of 
seeing you.” * 


‘The admiral, indeed, fully agreed with General Wash- 
ington as to the impropriety of this action upon the part 
of M. de La Fayette ; for not only was he opposed to a pro- 
ceeding which he considered ill-timed and unnecessary, 
but he was also alarmed lest, in the chances of single 
combat, some ill might befall his young kinsman, and 
he might close an honorable career by sacrificing his life 
to a false conception of duty. Lord Carlisle was but 
thirty-five years of age, active and vigorous, and a dan- 
gerous opponent; so that, whatever ability M. de La 
Fayette may have possessed to meet his antagonist in the 
field, it was by no means certain that victory would rest 
with him. 

M. d’Fstaing, who waa extremely anxions, besought 
General Washington to prevent the encounter, his own 
counsels having evidently failed to influence the Mar- 
quis; and in the intensity of his fecling he wrote to the 
General upon two successive days, notably upon the 21st 
of October, as follows: 


“Thave received the letter which your Excellency did me the 
honor to write to me upon the 16th of this month, and I trust 
you will have been kind enough to read with your usual indul- 
gence my imprudent despatch of yesterday upon the subject of 
M. le Marquis de la Fayette’s challenge. It was not alone dic- 
tated by my tender affection for him; for I consider him not 
merely as my friend, but as a general officer who will be equally 
useful to the two nations between which his youthful courage has 





4 4th October, 1778: Sparks, Writings of Washington, vi. 78. 
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80 happily formed the first bond of union. To allow this bond to 
be destroyed now, would be granting too great a satisfaction to 
British vengeance ; and if the customs of this country do not 
forbid you to do so, Iam sure that you have not waited for my 
solicitation to deprive our enemies of so cruel a pleasure ; Iam 
convinced, even before you have replied to me, that you approve 
of my principles in this matter.”?' 


But La Fayette, in his impatience to reply to a decla- 
ration which seemed to his highly wrought imagination 
to be a challenge to every Frenchman, and without waiting 
for General Washington’s opinion, had already sent the 
following letter to Lord Carlisle :* 


“T have always believed until now, my Lord, that my business 
would be exclusively with your Generals, and I never hoped to 
meet them otherwise than at the head of the troops which have 
been intrusted to our respective commands, Your letter to the 
Congress of the United States and the insulting allusion in it to 
my country, which you have signed, are the only subjects that 
could give me any matters to settle with you. I do not deign to 
refute your language, my Lord, but Iam anxious to punish you 
for it; and I summon you, as the head of the Commission, to 
make me a reparation that shall be as public as the offence, and 
as the denial which must follow. I should not have waited so 
long for this if the letter had reached me earlier. As I am obliged 
to be absent for several days, I shall hope to find your answer 
upon my return, and M. de Gimat, a French officer, will make 
any arrangements, in my behalf, that may be agreeable to you. 
Thave no doubt that General Clinton will assent to this for the 
honor of his fellow countryman. As far as I am concerned, my 
Lord, anything you propose will suit me, provided I have the 
opportunity of adding to the glorious privilege of being a French- 
man, the pleasure of convineing a man of your nationality that 
no one can ever hope to attack mine with impunity. 

“La Fayerte.” 





1 Letter of 21st October, 1778; Archives de la Marine, BY 146, fol. 98: 
, tion de la France, And see General Washing- 
ton’s reply to M. d’Estaing, 24th October, 1778 : Sparks, Writings of Wash- 
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To this Lord Carlisle replied,'— 

“<Sm,—I have received your letter by the hand of M. de Gimat, 
to which I confess I find it difficult to make aserious reply. ‘The 
only one that could be expected of me in my capacity as the 
King’s Commissioner, which you ought to have foreseen, is, that 
I consider myself, and always shall consider myself, as not re- 
sponsible for my expressions or my public acts to any individual. 
‘This is an obligation that I owe only to my country and to my 
King. In regard to the opinions or the language contained in 
one of the documents published by authority of the Commission 
of which I have the honor to be a member, unless these should 
be publicly retracted, you may rest assured that, under any 
changes that may take place in my sitnation, I shall never con- 
sent to explain them, much less to disavow them, as an indi- 
vidual. I must remind you that the insult to which you refer, 
in the correspondence that has taken place between the Commis: 
sioners of the King and the Congress, is not of a private nature, 
‘Therefore I believe that all these national disputes will best be 
decided when Admiral Byron and the Comte d’ Estaing meet each 
Senagin® 


We have no intimation that M. de La Fayette and the 
Earl of Carlisle knew each other personally, or that they 
ever met in the course of their lives. This was the end 
of their correspondence upon the subject of the duel ; and, 
although La Fayette felt at the time that he had won a 
certain prestige by the attitude he had assumed and by 
the willingness he had shown to risk his personal safety 
in defence of the national honor, yet, in discussing the 
subject with the maturer judgment of his later manhood, 
many years afterward, he admitted that Lord Carlisle 
was right.” 

In the mean time, the thoughts of M. de La Fayette 
were turned with longing wishes toward his home in 
France. His letters from there came with great irregu- 





! Correspondance de La Fayette, i. 245. 
* This letter was written in English, and is here re-translated from the 
French edition of the Mémoires, Correspondance et Manuscrits du Général 
Lafayette. 
* Mémoires de ma Main, i. 59, note. 
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larity, and often at long intervals; some never reached 
him at all; so that his impatience to hear from his wife 
and child often grew into deep anxiety concerning their 
welfare. His correspondence shows with what tenderness 
and affection he kept them always present in his mind, 
and with what happiness he pictured to himself his meet- 
ing with them again. The war declared by France gave 
him an opportunity to quit America; and he made up his 
mind, upon leaving the admiral in Boston, upon the 1st 
of October, that, with General Washington's consent, he 
should go at once to Philadelphia and request Congress to 
grant him the requisite leave of absence. We are enabled 
to follow him in this determination, as well as to conceive 
his motives and the sentiments which he then entertained, 
by an interesting letter which he wrote to Madame de La 
Fayette :* 


“If anything could disturb the pleasure I have in writing to 
you, my dear heart, it would be the ernel thought that I still 
write from this corner of America, and that everything I love is 
two thousand leagues away. But I may now hope that it will 
not be for long, and that the moment when we shall see each 
other again is not very far off, ‘The war, which would ordinarily 
separate us, is likely to bring us together ; indeed, it even makes 
my return safe, by sending vessels here, and the danger of being 
captured will entirely disappear ; at all events, we shall be two 
to play at the game, and if these English gentlemen undertake 
to interfere with my voyage we shall have an answer ready 
for them. How sweet it would be to me if I were able to con- 
gratulate myself upon having had news from you! But Tam 
far from having such a pleasure. Your last letter reached me 
at the same time that the fleet arrived ; and during this immense 
interval, for two months, I have been waiting, but nothing has 
come. It is true that fortune has treated both the admiral and 
the King’s minister with scarcely more indulgence; and it is 
true that we are waiting for several ships, expecting one or an- 
other of them to arrive every day; this gives me new hope, for 





* 13th September, 1778, from Bristol: Correspondance de La Fayette, i. 
200. 
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it is upon hope, that unsubstantial nourishment, that I am now 
obliged to live. ‘Therefore, do not leave me in this cruel igno- 
rance, my dear heart, and although I hope not to receive an 
ansver to the letter I am writing here, I beseech you to write to 
me at once, and a long letter, just as if I were only waiting for 
that in order to start. So, even whilst you are reading this, tell 
them to bring yon pen and paper, and send me word quickly, by 
every possible means, that you still love me and that you will be 
very happy to see me again. This is not because I do not know 
it already perfectly well, dear heart; my affection does not. per- 
mit mere compliment with you, and it would be idle for me to 
say that I doubt your love, rather than to assure you that I rely 
upon it firmly and for my whole life. But it is a pleasure to me 
that is always new, to hear it repeated. ‘These sentiments are too 
dear to me, they are too necessary to my happiness, for me not 
to be fond of the assurances that you so charmingly give me. It 
is not my reason, since I have no doubt, but it is my heart, that 
you satisfy in repeating to it a thousand times the words which 
delight it, if possible, always more and more. . . . 

“Thave been in hopes that the declaration of war would take 
me to France immediately ; for, besides all the ties of affection 
that are drawing me toward those I love, my devotion to my 
country and my great desire to serve her are also very strong 
motives. I have sometimes feared that people who do not know 
me might believe that ambition for high rank or the enjoyment 
of the command that I have here and of the confidence with 
which I am honored would induce me to stay here for some time 
longer. But I assure you that I should be happy to sacrifice all 
this for my country, and to leave it all instantly for her service, 
without ever mentioning the things that I gave up. The pleasure 
of doing so would be dear to my heart; and I had decided to set 
out as soon as I should hear the news, I shall explain to you 
what has delayed me ; and I venture to say you will approve of 
my eonduet. 

“The news of the war was brought to us by a French fleet 
which had come out to co-operate with the American forces. We 
were upon the point of undertaking certain new operations, and 
we were in the midst of a campaign ; that was certainly no time 
for me to leave the army. On the other hand, I was informed, 
upon good authority, that nothing could be done in France this 
year, and that, consequently, I should lose nothing in that eon- 
nection. I might, indeed, have run the risk of spending the 
whole of next autumn on shipboard, and with the wish to fight 
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everywhere I should really not fight at all. By staying here I 
had the pleasure of seeing the operations carried on in concert 
with M, d’Estaing; and those who were intrusted, like him, with 
the interests of France, told me that my leaving at that time 
would be injurious, while my presence here would be useful in 
the service of my country, So that I was obliged to sacrifice my 
charming hopes, and. to postpone the fulfilment of my most de 
lightfal anticipations, Now, however, the happy moment is ap- 
proaching, my dear heart, when I shall be with you again, and 
the coming winter will see me happily reunited with those I love. 
“You are likely to hear so much of war, of naval engage- 
ments, of projected expeditions, and of military operations made, 
and to be made, in America, that I shall spare you the burden 
of reading an official gazette. I have already told you of the 
few important events which have occurred since the beginning 
of this campaign. I have always been fortunate enough to take 
part in them, and I have never had an unlucky encounter with 
either bullets or cannon-balls brushing against me on their way. 
It is more than a year since I was dragging one of my legs about in 
rather a damaged condition, at Brandywine ; but now you would 
not notice it, and my left leg is almost as strong as the other. 
‘That is the only scratch that I have had, or that I shall ever have. 
I can assure you of this, my dear heart ; for I had a presentiment 
that I should be wounded in my first engagement, and now I have 
the same feeling that I shall never be touched again, I wrote to 
you after our success at Monmouth, and I scribbled my letter 
almost on the very battle-field, with the searred faces all about 
me. All the events that have taken place since then consist of 
the arrival of the French fleet, and its operations in connection 
with our attempt upon Rhode Island. Ihave sent a long account 
of it to your father. One half of the Americans say that I am 
passionately attached to my country, and the others say that 
since the arrival of the French fleet I have gone mad, and that I 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep but according to the direction of the 
wind ; and, between you and me, they are not far from right, for 
I have never realized so strongly as I do now my feeling of 
national pride. Imagine the joy I had when I saw the whole 
British fleet flying at full sail before our own, in sight of both the 
British and the American armies drawn up on Rhode Island! 
M. d'Estaing was unlucky enough to lose several of his masts, 
and so had to put in to Boston. He is a man whose genius and 
talents and great qualities of heart and mind I admire as much . 
as I love his virtues, his patriotism, and his amiability. He has 
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suffered every possible reverse, and he has not been able to ac- 
complish what he hoped for ; but he is to my mind a man made 
to be intrusted with the interests of a nation like ours. How- 
ever great my own fecling of personal attachment toward him 
may be, I am entirely free from prejudice in the good opinion 
that I have of our admiral. People here feel great confidence 
in him, and the British are afraid of him. As to the ex- 
pedition against Rhode Island, I shall only add that General 
Washington was not there, and that he sent me with reinforee- 
ments to the officer, my senior in date of his commission, who 
commanded there, We had an interchange of eannon-shots for 
several days, which did no great harm, and when General Clin- 
ton came to the rescue we evacuated the island, not without 
danger, but without accident. We are now all in a state of in- 
activity, which we shall soon come out of. . . . 

“TI beg you to present my compliments and respects to the 
Maréchal de Noailles I trust he has received the trees that I 
sent him, and I shall take advantage of the month of Septem- 
ber to send him a great many more, for that is the best time to 
do s0, Do not forget to present my respects to Madame la Maré- 
chale de Noailles, and kiss my sisters a thousand times, If you 
see the Chevalier de Chastellux, give him my compliments and 
my kindest greetings. 

“But what shall I say to you, my dear heart? What ex- 
pressions of tenderness shall I find to convey what I want to say 
to our dear Anastasie!! You will find them in your own heart, 
and in mine which is equally well known to you. Cover her 
with kisses ; teach her to love me by loving you; for we are too 
closely united for any one loving either of us not to love the 
other. This poor little child must now be all to me; she has two 
places to fill in my heart, and our misfortune* has imposed a 
hard task upon her. But my heart tells me that she will fulfil 
it as far as it may be possible for her to do so. I love her to 
madness ; and though I tremble lest I may lose her also, I cannot 
help yielding to the strong impulses of my affection. Adieu, my 
dear heart. When shall I be permitted to see you and not to 
leave you aguin ; to make you as happy as you will make me; to 
ask your pardon, at your knees? Adieu, adieu; we shall not be 
separated now for very long.”” 


Upon his road from Boston to Philadelphia, La Fayette 


La Fayette's second danghter, born during his absence in America, 
} The loss of his eldest child, Henriette. 
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stopped at the head-quarters, at Fishkill, on the 6th of 
October, and spent the day with General Washington. 
He expressed to him the wish, which the General approved 
of and afterward recommended to the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress, that in leaving America now, to return 
to his own country, he should not sever his relations 
with it altogether, but rather might still be considered an 
officer of the United States, whom personal matters of im- 
portance obliged to absent himself temporarily, and that 
his leave should be in the nature of a furlough instead of 
an honorable discharge. Of course it was impossible for 
him to foresee what his circumstances might be after his 
return to France and at the end of a year from that time, 
—what the wishes of his King might be as to his future 
econduet, or whether the exigencies of his own domestic 
affairs would permit him to return here during the con- 
tinuance of the war; yet he did not wish to break off 
entirely his relations with America. Besides, he was 
fearful that if he resigned absolutely from the service 
of the United States at this time, without any expressed 
reason beyond the desire to see his wife and child, his 
motive might be attributed to some cause of offence, His 
love for America, and the kindness with which he had 
been treated, during his service here, by all classes of 
society, would not permit him to take a step which might 
give rise to such a suspicion. M. Gérard agreed with 
him that it would be better to ask for a simple leave of 
absence, as otherwise his purpose might be misunderstood 
by Congress and by the people.! And indeed this advice 
was not unwise in its anticipations of what was likely to 
occur; for there existed a feeling in the public mind that 
something was wrong, and the following notice appeared 
in one of the Philadelphia newspapers of the time :? 





1M. Gérard to the Comte d 
‘La Participation de In France, 
4 The Pennsylvania Packet, 11th LPebraiy; 178. 
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“Extract of a letter from Baltimore, dated January 4th, 1778.— 
‘We can assure the public that the Marquis De Fayette’s having 
taken his leave of Congress to take his departure for France, by 
the way of Boston, is not owing to any disgust, or public reason 
of a political nature, but flows from the earnest solicitation of his 
private connections, ‘The French gentlemen who attended him to 
the eastward will return to their respective commands, when they 
have paid him the eivilities due to his rank and character.” 


On the 13th of October he reached Philadelphia, and 
presented his petition to Congress, addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mr, Laurens, which was read the same day :? 


“Sr—Whatever eare I schould take not to employ the precious 
instants of congress in private considerations, I beg leave to lay 
before them my present circumstances, with that confidence which 
naturally springs from affection and gratitude. ‘The sentiments 
which bind me to my country can never be more properly spoken 
of than in presence of men who have done so much for theyr 
own. As long as I thought I could dispose of myself I made it 
my pride and pleasure to fight under American colours, in de- 
fence of a cause which I dare more particularly call ours, because 
Thad the good luck of bleeding for it. Now, Sir, that france is 
involved ina war, I am urg'd by a sense of duty, as well as by 
patriotic love, to present myself before the King, and know in 
what manner he judges proper to employ my services. ‘The most 
agreeable of all will alwais be such as may enable me to serve 
the common cause among those whose friendship I have had 
the happiness to obtain, and whose fortunes I had the honor to 
follow in less smiling times. That reason, and others, which I 
leave to the feelings of congress, engage me to beg from them 
the liberty of going home for the next winter. 

“As long as there was any hopes of an active campaign, I did 
not think of leaving the field. Now that I see a very peaceable 
and undisturb’d moment, I take this opportunity of waiting on 
congress. In case my request is granted, I schall manage so my 
departure as to be certain before going off that the campaign is 
really over. Inclos’d you will find a letter from his excelleney 
General Washington, where he expresses his assent to my getting 
leave of absence. I dare flatter myself that I schall be look’d on 





' Papers of the Old Congress, Department of State: La Fayette’s Corre- 
spondence, American edition, i. 233. 
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as a soldier on furlough, who most heartly wants to join again 
his colours, and his most esteemed and belov’d fellow-soldiers, 
In case it was thought that I can be any way useful to the service 
of America, when I schall find myself among my countrymen, in 
case any exertion of mine is deem'd serviceable, I hope, sir, I 
schall always be consider’d as the man who is the most: inter- 
ested in the welfare of these United States, and who has the most 
perfect affection, regard, and confidence for theyr representatives. 
With the highest regard, I have the honour 
“to be, Sir, 
“Your Excelleney’s most 
“obedient humble Servant, 
“LAFAYETTE.” 


‘This was accompanied by a letter from General Wash- 
ington, dated at the head-quarters, at Fishkill, the Gth of 
October :! 


“To THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS. 

“«Siz,—This will be delivered to you by Major-General the 
Marquis de Lafayette. ‘The generous motives, which first induced 
him to cross the Atlantic and enter the army of the United States, 
are well known to Congress, Reasons equally laudable now en- 
gage his return to France, which in its present circumstances 
claims his services. His eagerness to offer his duty to his prince 
and country, however great, could not influence him to quit the 
continent in any stage of an unfinished campaign, He resolved 
to remain at least till the close of the present, and embraces this 
moment of suspense to communicate his wishes to Congress, with 
a view of having the necessary arrangements made in time, and 
of being still within reach, should any occasion offer of distin- 
guishing himself in the field. 

“The Marquis at the same time, from a desire of preserving a 
relation with us, and a hope of having it yet in his power to be 
useful as an American officer, solicits only a furlough sufficient for 
the purposes above mentioned. A reluctance to part with an 
officer, who unites to all the military fire of youth an uncommon 
maturity of judgment, would lead me to prefer his being absent 
on this footing, if it depended on me. Ishall always be happy 
to give such a testimony of his services, as his bravery and con- 
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duct on all occasions entitle him to; and I have no doubt, that 
Congress will add suitable expressions of their sense of his merit, 
and their regret on account of his departure.’” 


These two communications were referred by Congress 
to a committee, made up of Mr. Gouverneur Morris, 
Mr. Richard Henry Lee, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Samuel 
Adams, and Mr. William Henry Drayton, who reported 
to Congress on the 21st of October; whereupon the fol- 
lowing Resolutions were passed :* 


“Resolved, That the marquis de la Fayette, major general in the 
service of the United States, have leave to go to France ; and that 
he return at such time as shall be most convenient to him, 

“ Resolved, That the president write a letter to the marquis de 
Ja Fayette, returning him the thanks of Congress for that dis- 
interested zeal which led him to America, and for the services he 
hath rendered to the United States by the exertion of his courage 
and abilities on many signal occasions. 

“ Resolved, That the minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America at the court of Versailles be directed to cause 
an elegant sword, with proper devices, to be made and presented, 
in the name of the United States, to the marquis de la Fayette.” 


This was communicated by the President to M. de La 
Fayette in the following letter :* 


“Purapeuenta, 24 October, 1778. 

“8r,—I had the honour of presenting to congress your letter, 
soliciting leave of absence, and I am directed by the house to ex- 
press their thanks for your zeal in promoting that just cause in 
which they are engaged, and for the disinterested services you 
have rendered to the United States of America. In testimony of 
the high esteem and affection in which you are held by the good 
people of these states, as well as in acknowledgment of your gal- 
lantry and military talents, displayed on many signal occasions, 
their representatives in congress assembled have ordered an ele- 
gant sword to be presented to you by the American minister at 
the court of Versailles. 

“Enclosed within the present cover will be found an act of 





Journals of Congress, 21st October, 1778. 
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congress, of the 21st instant, authorizing these declarations, and 
granting a furlough for your return to France, to be extended at 
your own pleasure. I pray God to bless and protect you, Sir ; to 
conduct you in safety to the presence of your prince, and the re- 
enjoyment of your noble family and friends. I have the honour 
to be, with the highest respect, and with the most sincere affec- 
tion, Sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 
“Henny LAURENS, President.” 


General de La Fayette was now prepared to go to 
France. In addition to their expressions of considera- 
tion for him at the moment of his departure, Congress 
had ordered their best war-vessel, the frigate Alliance, to 
convey him across the ocean, and she was then at Boston, 
waiting for him to goaboard. He wrote a letter of thanks 
to Mr. Laurens, the President, on the 26th of October,’ 
after which, having made the final arrangements for his 
journey, and having said farewell to his friends in Phila- 
delphia, he set out. The autumn weather had already 
become inclement, so that one travelling on horseback, 
as he was, would be likely to encounter storms to which 
he would necessarily be exposed upon a journey of some 
four hundred miles; and, indeed, he started upon it in 
ahard and chilling rain, La Fayette was an unusually 
vigorous man, to whom such things were of little or no 
consequence in ordinary times; and he had been accus- 
tomed during the last two campaigns to face the elements 
in any season of the year. But the probability is that 
the labors of the preceding summer months had over- 
taxed him; there had been a long strain of anxiety and 
eare during the operations in Rhode Island,—more, in- 
deed, than he realized himself, and more than his own 
share of the responsibility would reasonably have obliged 
him to assume, but which his ardent nature and his 
excessive sensitiveness for the national honor would not 
permit him to throw off whilst the French fleet was strug- 








* La Fayette’s Correspondence, American edition, i. 238. 
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gling against disaster and disappointment in American 
waters. The reaction from this had probably now set in 
after the tension was relieved, and La Fayette was worn 
out and ill. He continued, however, to ride in the rain, 
and, in spite of the fever which soon laid hold of him, 
to take part in the festivities that were prepared for his 
reception by the people of every town through which he 
passed, strengthening himself, as he imagined, for further 
effort, by frequent draughts of rum and wine and tea, 
until he had reached Fishkill, where he suecumbed to a 
violent illness. For many days his fever raged so that 
his condition gave the greatest concern to those about 
him, and the news of it spread through the country. 
Everywhere the people gave expression to their sym- 
pathy and regret, and especially in the army there was 
the profoundest grief when it was reported that the 
Marquis, as La Fayette was always familiarly called, 
the soldier's friend, was going to die. General Wash- 
ington, whose head-quarters were but eight miles away 
from the place where he lay, went every day to ask for 
him; though, fearful of exciting him, he did not enter 
the house, but merely inquired for him of his physician, 
Dr. Cochran, and frequently went away with a sorrowing 
heart. La Fayette himself believed that his end had 
come; he thought with anguish of the beloved ones in 
France whom he should not see again, and, having ex- 
acted a promise from his attendants that he should be 
informed when death approached, he resigned himself to 
fate, though with the feeling that, young as he was, if the 
opportunity were now offered him’of assuring the future 
by making a bargain, he would agree to live only three 
months longer, provided that in that time he might be 
permitted to see his friends once more, and to hear of 
the successful termination of the American war.* 





4 Mémoires de ma Main, i. 62. 
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But happily his end was not yet. Under the skilful 
treatment of Dr. John Cochran,* Surgeon-General of the 
Continental Army, who was sent by General Washington 
to take care of him, he rallied, and at the end of three 
weeks the crisis had passed and he was upon the road 
toward recovery. A part of his period of convalescence 
was passed delightfully in the company of General Wash- 
ington, whom he now frequently saw, and with whom he 
reviewed the times gone by since they first met and re~ 
called with pleasure the incidents of the war in which 
they had taken part together. ‘Time thus wore on until 
December had come before La Fayette was ready to 
continue his journey to Boston. His parting from Gen- 
eral Washington was full of tenderness, and Washington 
wrote to him shortly afterward, to send him a warm 
expression of his attachment, in which he said,? “I am 
persuaded, my dear Marquis, that there is no need of 
fresh proofs to convince you, either of my affection for 
you personally, or of the high opinion I entertain of 
your military talents and merit,” but added that he 
could not forbear indulging his friendship by sending 
the following letter to Dr. Benjamin Franklin, American 
Minister in France: 


“Puiapetrnta, 28 December, 1778. 

“Srr,—The Marquis de Lafayette, having served with distine- 
tion as Major-General in the army of the United States for two 
campaigns, has been determined, by the prospects of a Euro- 
pean war, te return to his native country. It is with pleasure, 
that I embrace the opportunity of introducing to your personal 
acquaintance a gentleman, whose merit cannot have left him un- 
known to you by reputation, ‘The generous motives, which first 
induced him to cross the Atlantic; the tribute, which he paid to 
gallantry at the Brandywine ; his success in Jersey before he had 
recovered from his wounds, in an affair where he commanded 
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militia against British grenadiers ; the brilliant retreat, by which 
he eluded a combined manenvre of the whole British force in 
the last campaign ; his services in the enterprise against Rhode 
Island ; are such proofs of his zeal, military ardor, and talents, 
as have endeared him to America, and must greatly recommend 
him to his Prince. 

“Coming with so many titles to claim your esteem, it were 
needless for any other purpose, than to indulge my own feelings, 
to add, that I have a very particular friendship for him ; and that 
whatever services you may have it in your power to render him 
will confer an obligation on one, who has the honor to be, with 
the greatest esteem, regard and respect, Sir, &¢.”” 


When La Fayette arrived in Boston, whither the de- 
voted Dr. Cochran accompanied him as soon as he was 
able again to ride, he was received with the warmest ex- 
pressions of welcome and of sympathy from the citizens. 
‘The crew of the Alliance was not full, so that the vessel 
was not quite ready to put to sea. The Council offered to 
provide the requisite number of men by impressing them, 
but La Fayette would not consent to such a measure, and 
a crew was finally obtained by recruiting such as were 
willing to enlist, many of them being deserters from the 
British service or prisoners of war detained in Boston,— 
an ill-assorted company, whose character was extremely 
doubtful at best, and whose treacherous conduct subse- 
quently came very near bringing serious disaster upon 
M. de La Fayette. 

It happened just at this time that the subject of the 
expedition to Canada, which had been still entertained 
by Congress, was finally dismissed. The committee ap- 
pointed to confer with General Washington reported 
against it after very careful discussion and very mature 
consideration, and the President thereupon wrote, by the 
instruction of Congress, a letter to the Marquis de La 
Fayette; this was forwarded to him at Boston enclosed in 
the one from General Washington, dated at Philadelphia 
the 29th of December, in which he announced to him 
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that “a certain expedition, after a full consideration of all 
circumstances, has been laid aside.” The official letter 
was as follows : 


“Sm,—The Congress have directed me to inform you, that, 
although the emancipation of Canada isa very desirable object, 
yet, considering the exhausted state of their resources, and the de- 
rangement of their finances, they conceive it very problematical 
whether they could make any solid impression in that quarter, 
even on the uncertain contingency that the troops of Great Britain 
should evacuate the posts they now hold. More extensive and 
more accurate information, than they formerly possessed, has in- 
duced a conviction, thatsome capital movements meditated against 
that province are utterly impracticable from the nature of the 
country, the defect of supplies, and the impossibility of trans- 
porting them thither; to say nothing of the obstacles, which a 
prudent enemy might throw in the way of an assailing army. 
Under such circumstances, to enter into engagements with their 
allies appears not only imprudent but unjust. 

“Tn any ease, a perfect codperation must depend upon a variety 
of incidents, which human prudence can neither foresee nor pro- 
vide for. Under the present circumstances it cannot: be expected. 
The consequenee then would certainly be a misapplication and 
possibly the destruction of a part of the foree of France; and 
that every force employed on a less hazardous expedition would 
equally call forth the attention of Great Britain, equally become 
the object of her efforts, and consequently give equal aid to the 
United States. Considering these, and other reasons of the like 
kind, Congress have determined, however flattering the object, 
not to risk a breach of the publie faith, or the injury of an ally, 
to whom they are bound by principles of honor, gratitude and 
affection. Iam &. 





“Joux Jay, President. 


This letter did not reach La Fayette before he sailed ; 
for its transmission had been delayed by the difficulty 
of travelling at that season, and, as M. de La Fayette was 
the bearer of very important papers to France, especially 
of the instructions of Congress to Dr. Franklin, he had 
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become exceedingly anxious to begin his voyage, and 
therefore had put to sea on the 11th of January, 1779, 
as we know by the following letters written by him to 
General Washington:* 

“Bostox, 5th January, 1779. 

“Dean GENERAT,—In my dificult situation, atsuch a distance 
from you, I am obliged to take a determination by myself, which, 
I hope, will meet with your approbation. You remember, that in 
making full allowance for deliberations, the answer from congress 
was to reach me before the 15th of last month, and I have long 
since waited without even hearing from them. Nay, many gen- 
tlemen from Philadelphia assure me, congress believe that I am. 
gone long ago. Though my affairs call me home, private inter- 
ests would, however, induce me to wait for your excellency’s 
letters, for the decision of congress about an exchange in case I 
should be taken, and for the last determinations concerning the 
plans of the next campaign, 

“But I think the importance of the despatches I am the bearer 
of; the uncertainty and improbability of receiving any others 
here; my giving intelligence at Versailles may be for the advan- 
tage of both nations; the inconvenience of detaining the fine 
frigate, on board which I return, and the danger of losing all the 
men, who desert very fast, are reasons so important as oblige me 
not to delay any longer. I am the more of that opinion from 
congress having resolved to send about this time three fast sailing 
vessels to France, and the marine committee having promised me 
to give the despatches to such officers as I would recommend ; it 
isa very good way of forwarding their letters, and sending such 
as your excellency may be pleased to write me. I beg you will 
send copies of them by the several vessels, 

“To hear from you, my most respected friend, will be the 
greatest happiness I can feel. ‘The longer the letters you write, 
the more blessed with satisfaction I shall think myself. I hope 
you vill not refuse me that pleasure as often as you can, I hope 
you will ever preserve that affection which I return by the ten- 
derest sentiments. 

“How happy, my dear general, I should be to come next 
spring, principally, as it might yet be proposed, I need not to 
say. Your first letter will let me know what I am to depend 
upon on that head, and, I flatter myself, the first from me will 
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confirm to you that I am at liberty, and that most certainly I 
intend to come next campaign. 

“My health is now in the best condition, and I would not re- 
member I ever was sick, were it not for the marks of friendship 
you gave me on that occasion. My good doctor has attended me 
with his usual care and tenderness, He vill see me on board and 
then return to head-quarters; but the charge of your friend was 
entrusted to him till I was on board the frigate. Ihave met with 
the most kind hospitality in this city, and, drinking water ex- 
cepted, the doctor has done everything he could to live happy ; 
he dances and sings at the assemblies most charmingly. 

“The gentlemen who, I hope, will go to Franee, have orders to 
go to headquarters ; and I flatter myself, my dear general, that 
you will write me by them. I beg you will let the bearer of this, 
Captain la Colombe, know that I recommend him to your excel- 
lency for the commission of major. 

“Be so kind, my dear general, as to present my best respects to 
your lady and the gentlemen of your family. I hope you will 
quietly enjoy the pleasure of being with Mrs, Washington, with- 
out any disturbance from the enemy, till I join you again ; I also 
hope you will approve of my sailing, which, indeed, was urged by 
necessity, after waiting so long. 

“Farewell, my most beloved general ; it is not without emo- 
tion [bid you this last adieu, before so long a separation. Don't 
forget an absent friend, and believe me for ever and ever, with 


the highest respect and tenderest affection. 
“La Faverte.”” 


“Ow noarp THe ALLANcE, 10th January, 179. 
“T open again my letter, my dear general, to let you know 
that I am not yet gone, but if the wind proves fair, I shall sail 
to-morrow. Nothing from Philadelphia; nothing from head- 
quarters, So that everybody, as well as myself, is of the opinion 
that I should be wrong to wait any longer. I hope I am right, 
and I hope to hear soon from you. Adieu, my dear, and forever 

beloved friend,—adieu "7 
“Ow poanp THE ALLIANCE, 

“orp Bowtox, 1th January, 1779, 
“The sails are just: going to be hoisted, my dear general, and 
I have but time to take my last leave of you. I may now be 
certain that congress did not intend to send anything more by 
me, The navy board and Mr. Nevil write me this very morning 
from Boston, that the North River is passable ; that a gentleman 
from camp says, he did not hear of anything like an express for 
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me. All agree for certain that congress think I am gone, and 
that the sooner I go the better. 

“Farewell, my dear general ; I hope your French friend will 
ever be dear to you; I hope I shall soon see you again, and tell 
you myself with what emotion I now leave the coast you inhabit, 
and with what affection and respect I am for ever, my dear gen- 
eral, your respectful and sincere friend. 

“La Faverre.” 


Here closes the first period of the Marquis de La Fay- 
ette’s career in America. Already he had taken that re- 
markable hold upon the hearts of the people which no 
other foreigner has ever had, and in the short period of 
his stay here—for it was only nineteen months since he 
came ashore at Georgetown and less than a year and a 
half since he presented himself to Congress in Phila~ 
delphia—his amiable temper, his extraordinary prudence 
and judgment, his unselfish devotion, and his exalted 
integrity, had won him a multitude of friends, who now 
parted with him regretfully, whilst his conduct as a sol- 
dier, as a statesman, and as a friend of American liberty 
had placed him, by the esteem of the nation, in the fore- 
ground among the acknowledged leaders of the Revo- 
lution. Indeed, M. Gérard, the French minister, wrote to 
the Secretary of State, in France, that he could not for- 
bear calling his attention to the wisdom and ability with 
which M. de La Fayette had taken part in the discussion 
of the international questions which had arisen between 
the two countries, or to the extraordinary position he 
had created for himself during his services in the United 
States, by conduct that was equally gentle, prudent, and 
courageous, which “has made him the idol of Congress, 
of the army, and of the people of America,” ? 

But what shows conclusively more than any other evi- 
dence of the time with what genuine esteem the Marquis 
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de La Fayette was regarded here, and what affectionate 
sympathy was felt for him in this parting, is the unusual 
step which Congress took in his behalf, in addressing the 
following letter to the King of France :? 


“To our great, faithful, and beloved friend and ally, 
“Louis THE SIXTEENTH, King of France end Navarre. 

“The Marquis de Lafayette having obtained our leave to return 
to his native country, we could not suffer him to depart without 
testifying our deep sense of his zeal, courage, and attachment, We 
have advanced him to the rank of major-general in our armies, 
which, as well by his prudent as spirited conduct, he has mani- 
festly merited. We recommend this young nobleman to your 
majesty’s notice, as one whom we know to be wise in council, 
gallant in the field, and patient under the hardships of war. His 
devotion to his sovereign has led him in all things to demean him- 
self as an American, acquiring thereby the confidence of these 
United States, your good and faithful friends and allies, and the 
affection of their citizens. We pray God to keep your majesty in 
his holy protection. 

“Done at Philadelphia, the 22nd day of October, 1778, by the 
congress of the United States of North America, your good 
friends and allies. 

“Heyry LAvREss, 
“ President.” 





* La Fayette's Correspondence, American edition, i. 285; Journals of Cone 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
SERVICES TO AMERICA AT THE COURT OF VERSAILLES. 


GeneraL pE La Fayerre returned to his native 
country, which he had left so short a time before under 
the threatened penalties of a /ettre-de-cachet, covered now 
with honor and respect by the people whom he had 
served. He came back distinguished as’ a soldier who 
had proved his gallantry in the field and who gave good 
promise of the future; matured by the remarkable career 
that fortune had opened for him in America, which 
brought him into close contact with men who were de- 
liberating upon the most serious questions of national 
policy and of war. He came in an armed ship sent 
especially to bear him across the ocean, with letters of 
credence which gave him almost the authority of an am- 
bassador from the United States to the Court of France. 
His coming scemed the ideal of glory and of success to 
the younger Frenchmen of his kindred and acquaintance 
at the Court; it was an event of very unusual interest for 
the ministers of the King’s Cabinet. M. de La Fayette 
was the first person of recognized distinction who had 
arrived in France from America since the declaration of 
war and the formation of the alliance. He was at the/ 
same time a French nobleman and an American officer 
in whom the ministers placed entire confidence ; and his 
arrival offered them, in consequence, a rare and much 
desired opportunity to discuss the questions relating to 
France, to England, and to America, as they were viewed 
from the other side of the world. 

He arrived at Brest on the 12th of February, 1779, 
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after a voyage which was not so long as«usual, especially 
in the winter time, though it was stormy and rough and 
was marked by what probably was an exceedingly narrow 
escape for La Fayette. A conspiracy was formed among 
the crew of the Alliance, who had been, it will be remem- 
bered, for the most part picked up at the last moment 
among the British deserters and other adventurers in the 
port of Boston, to seize the vessel and take her into some 
British port, where they should sell her, under the pro- 
clamation of King George, as a rebel, and enrich them- 
selves with the proceeds. Their plan was, to ery “ Sail!” 
from aloft at a given moment when all should be ready, 
and as soon as the officers of the ship and the passengers 
should come on deck, as they naturally would do under 
the circumstances, to sweep them away by the fire of four 
pieces of cannon arranged for the purpose and put under 
the charge of a mutinous gunner. 

This plot was to be carried out at four o’clock in the 
morning of a certain day, but for some reason it was 
postponed until four o’elock in the afternoon; which 
probably saved the lives of La Fayette and those of his 
companions who had been condemned. During the day 
an American who had been mistaken by the conspirators 
for a foreigner, and had been admitted into the plot, dis- 
closed the conspiracy to the captain of the Alliance. La 
Fayette with the officers of the ship and those of the 
sailors who remained true to them (he says that there 
was not a Frenchman nor an American among the con- 
spirators') summoned the erew upon deck and put thirty- 
three of them in irons, after which the voyage was a safe 
one; and a week later the vessel entered the harbor of 
Brest. His heart was full to overflowing at the sight of 
his country; he had had no news from his family for 
eight months, and he longed to hasten to them. 
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“T could not but recall the attitude of my country,” he 
says, “of America, and my own situation, at the time 
when I went away, as I saw the port of Brest recognize 
and salute the flag that was now flying on my frigate.” 

The news of La Fayette’s triumphant return preceded 
him from Brest to Versailles, whither he went imme- 
diately upon landing, to join his family. The desire 
to see him was very great; and among those who first 
met and conversed with him were the Comte de Mau- 
repas, the chief of the King’s ministers, by whom he 
was summoned to a private interview, and M. de Ver- 
gennes. He was interrogated and consulted as one who | 
could speak with authority upon questions which con- | | 
cerned the foreign policy of the kingdom, and became | 
at once a factor in the relations between France and | 
America,—as he afterward said of himself, “the link \ 
that bound the two countries together.” It is not too | 
much to say that throughout the year 1779 the enthu- 
siasm of La Fayette and his ceaseless representations in 
our behalf before the Cabinet and the King kept the 
cause of the American Revolution alive in France. He 
performed, during the period upon which he was then 
entering, inestimable services for the people of the United 
States ; the greatest, indeed, that he rendered to us during 
his career, and of such importance that without them it is 
difficult, in the light of subsequent events, to imagine 
how America could have achieved its independence. The 
work which La Fayette did afterward in this country, in 
the campaigns of Virginia and on the field of battle, does 
honor to his name ; but it was not indispensable, because 
other men would have been found to do it if he had not 
been present. It was different at Versailles, for no one 
else could have taken his place there. He brought | 
together and set in operation all the forces that could be || 
exerted in our favor; he filled men’s minds with his || 
own enthusiasm ; he intensified the hatred of his country- 
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men for England; he invoked the glory of France; he 
appealed to the most effective impulses of his people, 
always with one object in view,—to send help to America. 
“In the midst of the whirl of excitement by which I was 
‘carried along,” said he, “I never lost sight of our revolu- 
tion, the success of which still seemed to me to be ex- 
tremely uncertain: accustomed as I was to seeing great 
purposes accomplished with slender means, I used to say 
to myself that the cost of a single féte would have equipped 
the army of the United States; and in order to provide 
clothes for them I should gladly have stripped the palace 
of Versailles, as M. de Maurepas had already said.” * 

He was presented immediately upon his arrival, by the 
Prince de Poix, to all the members of the King’s Cabi- 
net; and, like a thorough Frenchman, he remarks, “I 
had the honor of being consulted by all the ministers, 
and, what was a great deal better, of being kissed by all 
the women.” No doubt he was the idol of the moment, 
and the triumph he enjoyed was exceedingly grateful. 

In the midst of it all, he was reminded, however, that 
he had been disobedient to the King, and that he must 
consider himself under arrest until His Majesty’s pleas- 
ure should be known; he was forbidden to show him- 
self publicly in Versailles, and, for the present, was sent 
to the hétel de Noailles, the residence in Paris of his 
father-in-law, the Duc d’Ayen, which he was to consider 
his prison; but, before he went away from the Court, 
the young and beautiful Queen, Marie Antoinette, who 
shared the lively interest of her companions in the now 
famous American general, whom she had known before he 
left France, expressed a wish to see him and to talk with 
him. As the Queen could not receive openly a subject 
who was still unforgiven for his transgression, a method 
was devised by which he might present himself before her, 
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and La Fayette found occasion to be walking in the gar 
dens of the palace when she drove out. A few days later, 
having written to the King to ask forgiveness, he was 
kindly received by the monarch, who gave him his liberty 
with a “ réprimande douce,” and admonished him to avoid 
public resorts where his disobedience might become the 
subject of compliment. During the week that he was 
confined to the hdtel de Noailles he met a great many of 
his friends, who went there to see him under pretence of 
calling upon the duke’s family : so that his exile was not 
accompanied by a great degree of privation. At the in- 
terview with the King, Louis XVI. spoke to him with the 
most kindly interest, asking him many questions about 
America and its people, as well as discussing with him the 
progress of the war, ending by congratulating La Fayette 
upon his suecess, and by referring with special gratifica- 
tion to the good name he had won by his exploits. 

Only two days after his arrival in France, La Fayette 
wrote to the Comte de Vergennes a letter which shows 
how his interest in American affairs absorbed him, even 
in these first moments of triumph and congratulation: it 
was after he had been placed under arrest, and evidently 
was written at Paris just after he had gone there from 
Versailles in compliance with the orders given him: 


“14 February, 1779, 

“Srr,—My wish to obey the orders of the King with the most 
exact promptness causes me to take the liberty of importuning 
you, in order that I may the better understand my duty. The 
prohibition which M. le M*' de Noailles has put upon me makes 
no exception in favor of a man from whom I still cannot believe 
that T shall be forbidden to receive a visit. Dr. Franklin was to 
have met me at Versailles this morning, if I had been there, to 
communicate to me some matters which he says are important. 
I sent word to him of the reasons that detain me in Paris, but I 
did not think myself bound to decline a conversation which may 
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perhaps not be entirely useless in the service of the King. Te is 
coming to-morrow morning, and I hope that you will add to your 
other acts of kindness that of instructing me what my conduct 
ought to be in this connection. 

“Allow me to inform you, sir, that I have heard several per- 
sons speak of an expedition which has certain points of resem- 
blance to the plan proposed by Congress. I venture to flatter 
myself that I am not so little kuown to you as that you should 
believe that any bond of kindred or friendship could make me 
forget the profound secrecy which is due to everything that re- 
lates to questions of state. I have had acertain practice, added 
to my own natural disposition, in these matters. My only reason 
for speaking of this subject to you is, therefore, to add that the 
indiseretion of several members of Congress, and of numbers of 
officers coming back from America, is sure to spread reports that 
it will be impossible to suppress, and the truth can remain con- 
cealed only by being covered up under the mass of false reports ; 
this is the only way we had in America of keeping our secrets, in 
view of certain disadvantages there, which arise from defects in 
the form of government and from the character of some of the 
people who are managing its affairs.’ 


It is not clear to what expedition this letter to the Sec- 
retary of State refers; though probably it had in view a 
plan that La Fayette was then considering, of an armed 
attack upon some of the seaports of Great Britain in 
connection with the celebrated Captain John Paul Jones. 
He had conceived the idea of raising money for America 
by an expedition made‘up of two or three frigates and 
about fifteen hundred men, sailing under the American 
flag, with which descents might be made upon the coasts 
of England and contributions levied upon the more pros- 
perous towns, such as Bristol and Liverpool. Paul 
Jones was to command the ships and La Fayette the land 
forces, and the proceeds of their undertaking were to be 
sent to the United States to help equip and clothe the 
army. The plan was nearly ready for execution, when, 
owing to the length of time that had been occupied in pre- 
paring the ships, it was abandoned in favor of a larger 
enterprise, by which it was intended to make a descent 
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upon England with the combined forces of France and 
Spain. Captain Paul Jones put to sea with his vessels, 
however; and in the course of his cruise he fought the 
celebrated engagement, on the 23d of September, 1779, 
between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis.! 

La Fayette was advanced, largely through the favor of 
the Queen, to the command of a regiment in the French 
army, and was given the King’s Dragoons, stationed at 
that time at Saintes, whither he went, on the 23d of May, 
to assume the duties of his office. During the interval 
between his arrival from America and that time, through 
the months of March and April and the first half of May, 
whilst he was in Paris and at Versailles, he had begun to 
establish the relations with M. de Vergennes which led 
to a close friendship between them. We shall sce this 
friendship growing into an intimacy which becomes more 
and more evident from their correspondence, and through 
which La Fayette was enabled to proceed, step by step, in 
the direction in which his anxious longings carried him, 
—toward a second expedition of French ships and French 
soldiers to America, 

The disagreements and misunderstandings which had 
arisen between the Americans and their allies during the 
expedition of the Comte d’Estaing, especially at the siege 
of Newport, had somewhat dampened the enthusiasm with 
which the operations of a combined force had been hailed 
at the outset in the United States, and the feeling had 
spread throughout the country that the difference of senti- 
ment and the variations of association and habit between 
the two races were so great that French troops and Ameri- 
cans could not be expected to operate together harmoni- 
ously under a joint command. La Fayette had not been 
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encouraged, upon his departure from America, to ask for 
more troops from France ; he had even been warned not 
to propose any plan which involved the presence of aux- 
iliaries, because the popular prejudice against foreigners 
was so strong that such an undertaking would be more 
likely to lead to discontent and disappointment than to do 
good! This admonition did not shake his purpose, how- 
ever. He judged, from what he knew of the progress of 
the war, that the United States would need effectual aid 
in contending against the redoubled energies of Great 
Britain, if they hoped to sueceed ; and he concluded that, 
by the time a reasonably strong force could be prepared 
and equipped, Congress would be glad of its presence, 
especially if it arrived at a critical moment and could be 
used to produce a happy result. Fortune seemed to in- 
dulge La Fayette extraordinarily, at this period of his 
life, by throwing within his reach the opportunity which 
he required to attain his purposes. It had brought him 
the favor of the King, an extraordinary prestige among 
his countrymen, whose admiration made him the hero of 
the hour, and, what proved to be of greatest service to 
him, the confidence of the ministry, and especially the 
friendly attachment of the Comte de Vergennes. He 
possessed a remarkable faculty for recognizing advan- 
tages of this kind when they offered themselves. He 
seized the present one and held to it with the tenacity 
of purpose which had carried him through in his first 
attempt to go to America and had made the success of his 
career. 

We find him on the 23d of May in close communica- 
tion with the Secretary of State, and writing to M. de 
Vergennes upon the subject of a rebellion in Ireland in a 
manner which shows that he had been admitted into the 
discussion of very confidential matters of Government 
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policy. The question of weakening England in the 
course of an offensive war, by fomenting a disturbance 
among her Lrish subjects, was one that had previously 
received the attention of the two Cabinets of France and 
Spain, and it had been lately reopened by the Conde de 
Floridablanca, the Spanish Premier, in a communication 
addressed to the French Minister of State. The task of 
finding an emissary who might safely be sent to Ireland 
upon this business was allotted to the Marquis de La 
Fayette. An American was preferred, if a suitable man 
could be found, who should “energetically describe to the 
Irish what America had done to release herself from op- 
pression, and who should express to them the great wish 
that she had to see them free also.” * 

Edward Bancroft, who had been somewhat known to 
M. de La Fayette through his connection with Silas 
Deane in former days, appeared to be such a person, and 
La Fayette wrote to M. de Vergennes,— 


“Pants, 23 May, 179. 

“S1m,—According to our conversation upon the subject of the 
disturbances in Ireland, I have omitted nothing in order to carry 
out your ideas, and I trust I have completely succeeded. None 
of the Americans who are now in Paris (except Mr, Bancroft) is 
suficiently worthy of our confidence to be intrusted with a mis- 
sion of this kind. But I have induced him to run the risks of 
the undertaking ; and his intelligence, in addition to his honesty, 
makes me feel it to be a great piece of good fortune that he is 
willing to take up this part, He will present his respects to you 
to-morrow or the next day, and on Wednesday he will set out 
from Paris on his way to Calais. ‘The passport which you will give 
him, of an English merchant, one who is even slightly under sus- 
picion, will answer to go to Dover with ; he will travel through 
England in the same disguise, and he will sail from Liverpool to 
go to Dublin, to Londonderry, and to other important points. It 





"Despatch of the Comte de Vergennes, 29th May, 1779; Espagne, t. 594, 
No. 72: Doniol, La Participation de la France, iy. 232. 

* Btate-Unis, Suppléments, t. 1, No, 172 bis: Doniol, La Participation de 
1s France, iv. 288. 
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would be a great mistake to rely only upon the Catholies in Ire- 
land; we shall be able to use them through the influence of 
the priests after the revolution has broken out; but that must 
be begun by the Presbyterians of the four counties of Down, 
Antrim, Derry, and Donegal, all of which are the friends of lib- 
erty, very favorable to the United States, and, by their situation, 
especially Londonderry, will be easy to assist. 

“T have advised Dr. Bancroft to begin very gently with the 
Irish ; to leave out of sight at first all suggestions of independence, 
and to talk to them only of redressing their grievances, of bring- 
ing the English Government back to reason. I have told him to 
make much of the interest of America, of the disinterestedness 
of France, and to confide only in a few people among those who 
are likely to influence others ; in a word, to incur no obligations, 
but to proceed slowly and with great caution, 

“Dr, Franklin, to whom I was obliged to say a word or two in 
order to secure Mr, Bancroft, proposed to me to send him over by 
way of Ostend, where he would meet a violent member of the 
opposition in the Irish Parliament, But, aside from the faet that 
I distrust these fine talkers [beaux diseurs] and these parliamen- 
tarian virtues, I am too fearful of exposing our traveller, and I 
told Dr. Franklin that he might sound the disposition of his 
member of Parliament ina vague letter that should give him no 
definite idea, T would add that, as this negotiation must be a 
very confidential one, the secret ought. to remain with you, with 
M. le Comte de Maurepas, and with me; and I have told the 
Doctor only as much of it as was absolutely necessary. 

“T am expecting every day three Americans and one French- 
man who would be of the greatest service to us, and I enclose 
you their names, in order that M. de Sartine may send word 
to all the ports that upon their arrival they shall be directed to 
come to me at Saintes.? 

“T consider the prompt departure of Mr. Bancroft all the more 
important because Irish affairs appear likely to take a decided 
turn before long. I shall have the honor of seeing you this even- 
ing, Monsieur le Comte, before the Council, and I beg you to in- 
timate the hour to me. We shall decide when Mr. Bancroft shall 





! The Americans and the Frenchman here referred to were “Mr. Erskine, 
a merchant of Boston, Colonel Stnard, commanding a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel Nevill, aide-decamp to M. de La Fayette and offi- 
cer in a Virginia regiment, and the Chevalier de la Colombe.’ (Archives 
des Affaires étrangéres ; Etats-Unis, t. 8, No. 63, fol. 171, See Stevens's 
Facsimiles, vol. xvii, No. 1604) 
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go to receive your orders ; and I think it important for you to see 
him, provided my duty to join the King’s Regiment prevents me 
from continuing this negotiation. I have the honor to be, with a 
respect equal to my attachment, Monsieur le Comte, your very 
humble aud obedient servant, 

“LaPAYErTE.” 


The report made by Edward Bancroft, who went to Ire- 
land accordingly, and who returned to Paris about the 
1st of July, was not favorable: “the fruit was not ripe.” 
M. de Vergennes informed the Spanish Court that the 
man whom he had sent to Ireland had come back and had 
made his report in writing, which was verified by informa~ 
tion obtained from other sources, so that he could rely 
upon the accuracy of its statements, but that the condi- 
tion of that country was very far from what he had 
hoped to find it: the Irish were discontented, but they 
were not ready to undertake a revolution, and if they 
were to take up arms it would not be against the home 
Government, but against any form of foreign invasion. 

In the mean time, La Fayette had joined his regiment 
at Saintes; and he wrote to the Comte de Vergennes, 
on the Ist of June, that, under the new quartering of the 
army, he had removed to Saint-Jean-d’Angély, near 
Rochefort, where his quarters then were; adding that, if 
he were needed for any important purpose, a communica- 
tion would reach him at that place if it were sent through 
the postmaster at Niort. He did not expect to remain 
very long in the performance of mere garrison duty, for 
he was incessantly urging the ministers to undertake an 
expedition against Great Britain by way of the English 
Channel, in which he hoped to obtain an important com- 
mand, though he could not, of course, expect to have the 
leadership, as his rank would not permit it. He had this 
expedition in view when he came home from America, 
and, as time wore on without realizing his hopes, he grew 
more and more impatient: his correspondence with the 
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Comte de Vergennes shows how eager he was to hasten 
the moyements of the Departments of War and of the 
Navy, all too slow for his ardent temperament and his 
Jove of action. 


“ Bverything re-echoes the sound of an expedition, Monsieur le 
Comte,” he wrote,’ ‘and I, who perhaps have known more about 
it than a good many people who pretend to be in the secret, see 
my conjectures substantially justified. But still I am not sent 
for! Since I count somewhat upon my star, and, for that matter, 
as I always look upon the bright side, I judge from this silence 
that everything is not quite ready. But in the mean time, Mon- 
sieur le Comte, I should not be frank with you if I did not admit 
that my blood is boiling a little in my veins, My imagination 
often goes out into the enemy’s country at the head of an ad- 
vanced guard or-a separate corps of grenadiers, dragoons, and 
chasseurs. You may consider me rather ardent, perhaps, but, 
since you are kind enough to be my friend, remember that I pas- 
sionately love the profession of war, that I feel myself especially 
made to play at that game, that I have been spoiled during the 
last two years by the habit of having large commands and of en- 
joying great confidence; remember that I am anxious to justify 
the benefits that my native country has heaped upon me ; remem- 
ber that I adore that native country, that the thought of seeing 
England crushed and humiliated makes me tremble with delight ; 
remember that I am especially honored by the interest of my 
fellow-citizens and by the hatred of our enemies; after all this, 
‘Monsieur le Comte (which, by the way, I should not say to you if 
I were addressing you as the King’s minister), judge if I ought 
not to be impatient to know whether I am destined to be the first 
man to step upon that shore and to plant the first French flag 
in the midst of that insolent nation.” 


‘The fear of being overlooked breaks through the very 
slight covering which he threw over it when he appealed 
to the King’s minister, not as an officer, but as a friend; 
and he confesses his intense desire not only to be joined 
to the expedition, but to have a command of such impor- 
tance as his rank will permit—which he evidently felt 





1 From StJeandl’Angély, 10th June, 1779; Etats-Unis, Sappkéments, t. 1, 
No. 182 bis: Doniol, La Participation de la France, iv. 291. 
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he could safely apply for by reason of the kind dispo- 
sition manifested toward him by the Secretary of State 
after his return home, The letter continues: 


“If anything is to be done, Monsieur le Comte, I beg you to 
remind M. le Comte de Maurepas of the intention he expressed 
to employ me in some rather important place. My habit of occu- 
pying such a position would make me less new to it than to any 
other kind of service. A detachment of two thousand men, 
although that is not the third of several of my American com- 
mands, is no doubt all that he could give me with my rank of 
colonel ; and examples of a greater number of men are very rare. 
If he will not give me as many as that, I shall accept any number 
down to fifty inclusive ; all I ask is that they shall be picked men, 
and shall be more exposed than any others. 

“If there is to be an expedition in England, I believe that a 
certain familiarity, not only with the English language, but with 
the customs and the laws of the country, as well as their applica- 
tion, would secure for me some little place in the confidence of 
the ministry. But in that event it would be necessary to inform 
me in advance; because four days to send me word, four days for 
me to reach there, and four more for me to go thenee aboard ship, 
would make nearly two weeks; without counting the time I 
should spend in Paris, The news of a despatch just arrived from 
America would be an excellent excuse for my recall. 

“T earnestly desire that, if I am employed, M. de Gimat, 
whom I caused to be intrusted with the details of the detach- 
ment of 1/Orient, shall be sent with me, and I beg you to assist 
me in having that done.” 


Approaching then the question of the policy of the 
Cabinet, which he evidently was in the habit of discussing 
freely with the minister during their personal interviews 
at Versailles, he turns toward the subject of peace with 
Great Britain; never omitting, however, the claims and 
interests of America: 


“Whilst people are talking, upon the one hand, of expeditions, 
on the other they say that you are about to make a peace of 
rather moderate advantage. Surely it must be the enemies of the 
present ministry who spread such reports. When I hear them, 

You. 1.—5 
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I recall for my consolation what you told me at Versailles, and I 
break a few lances for the glory of our future peace. 

“The independence of America, including Canada; the per- 
manent restoration of the port of Dunkerque ; liberty to have as 
many seaports and as many ships as we see fit are the articles 
of first importance. But I hope we shall add others to these, 
damaging to England, humiliating, if possible, and that she may 
be placed, once for all, in a position of mediocrity. 

“Others of your friends say that you are going to make a truce 
for six years. During that time England would recover her 
strength, would make alliances, would renew her relations with 
America, and would break the truce whenever her interests led 
her to do so, Therefore I do not believe these reports that I 
hear. For God’s sake, let us beat them well this time; let us 
have courage to wish to be feared, and then we can consider the 
subject of a peace which shall be an honorable one. 

“T faney at. times that before making an expedition you will 
wait to hear from a certain Doctor.' Could you tell me enough 
of what he says to enable me to judge whether the projects are 
near at hand or remote; at least whether the little expedition 
against Liverpool and White Haven will be carried outt At 
all events, I hope they will not send off there the officer whom 
I have asked to have with me, Adieu, Monsieur le Comte; 
pardon me for disturbing you in this manner; you gave me 
permission to do so, and I give myself permission to have 
entire confidence in you, united with the most tender and re- 
spectful attachment. 

“LAPAYETTE. 


“T shall not dare to send alll these details to M. de Montbarrey,* 
because, as he is in his relations to me the King’s minister, I can 
make only the most general offer of my services, and I trust it 
will have been enough for me to speak of my zeal upon a former 
‘oecasion.’? 

In the same tone of confidential intercourse in which at 
this period La Fayette opened his mind to the Secretary 
of State and laid before him the projects which occurred 


to him from his incessant watchfulness for opportunities 
to forward his aims, he continued to write to him about 





+ Edwani Bancroft, then in Ireland, 
* Secretary of War, 
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America, to keep freshly before him the important pur- 
pose of aiding France by strengthening the “common 
cause.” In these suggestions he showed clearly that he 
was not only ready to solicit aid for the United States 
from out of the resources of the Cabinet of France, but 
was prepared to devote his personal energies to that end 
at any moment, and, if necessary, his private fortune. 
The obvious weaknesses of the American Congress in the 
year 1779 were its inability to carry out any project which 
required naval force, by reason of its lack of ships, and 
its poverty, which made it impossible to procure them. 
Great Britain’s policy had been, from the outset, to keep 
a large fleet of armed vessels in American waters during 
the war, and it was acknowledged on all hands that ulti- 
mate success in the struggle would depend largely upon 
the naval superiority of one side or the other at the de- 
cisive moment. The French Cabinet was not inclined to 
detach any of its own ships from service which the decla- 
ration of war with Great Britain had rendered necessary, 
especially in the English Channel and on the coasts of 
France, as well as in the cruises off the West Indies. It 
was evident that nothing could be expected from the 
King’s Government at the present moment, whatever it 
might be induced to do subsequently. In the mean time, 
however, it was very important for America to have 
ships, and La Fayette hit upon a plan which, although 
it was not carried out, proves his activity in our behalf, 
and, what is most worthy of notice in this connection, 
his readiness to guarantee the transaction to the extent of 
his own private means, if he could succeed in procuring 
them for us. 

Whilst he was still in Paris, before he went to join his 
regiment, he wrote the following letter to the Comte de 
Vergennes :! 





* Correspondance de La Fayette, i. 293; Stevens's Facsimiles, vol. xvii. 
No. 1603. 
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“Pau, 26 April, 1779, 

“Sim,—Permit me to have the honor of submitting to you an 
idea the success of which, uncertain as it still is, will depend per- 
haps upon your approval. As our means of attack and defence 
are based upon our naval forces, would it not be rendering a ser- 
vice to the common cause if we should increase, for a time, those 
of our allies? To buy ships would be too expensive for a nation 
as destitute of money as they are, We should attain the desired 
object by hiring ships for them, and this would place us in a situ- 
ation to follow out certain diversions and to undertake certain 
operations of which I believe, according to my feeble lights, I see 
the necessity. 

“Do you not think, Monsieur le Comte, that if, without weak- 
ening too much his little fleet of observation, the King of Sweden 
were to lend America four ships of the line with the half of their 
crews, which the United States should agree to return im one year 
‘upon certain conditions, the transaction might be advantageous to 
ust The ships would come to us under the Swedish flag, and 
Franee would not be involved in any manner. We should pur- 
chase them in the port, we should put them under the command 
of officers temporarily appointed [oficiers bles], and they would 
hoist the American flag when they went out. 

“It will merely be necessary to ascertain whether France will 
undertake to guarantee a certain sum for the hire of them, and 
to give assistance in completing the equipment ; and, indeed, if 
there should be any trouble about the first point, the Govern- 
ment would be called upon to bind itself only so far as the re- 
quired sum should exceed my own fortune, 

“I have not as yet spoken of this project to Dr. Franklin, but 
T have sounded the Swedish Ambassador, with whom I was very 
much pleased. He asked to have a letter written to him which 
he might send to his King, and when I saw that this sudden in- 
spiration was likely to lead to results, I hastened to confide it to 
you and to ask for your instruction, 

“The Swedish Ambassador says that the ships would be here 
in two months and a half; consequently, if the rest of the arma- 
ment were got ready, the whole might be at sea in the month 
of August, and might reach Rhode Island, the Bermudas, or any 
other place in America, in the month of October, during which 
the weather is still fairly good. 

“Tt would be necessary in that case, Monsieur le Comte, for Dr. 
Franklin to send out a trusty man, or, what would be better, for 
you, should you be good enough to doso, to furnish him one upon 
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whom he could rely. The proposed contract contains some en- 
gagements, and. especially some commereial expectations, which 
may lessen the amount of money that will have to be spent. 

“I beg you to inform me, Monsieur le Comte, whether this 
little romance presents any objections, and whether I ought to 
go on with my proposition or to withdraw from it. 

“T have the honor to be, with a respect which is equal to my 
attachment, 

“Sir, 
“Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
“LAFAYETTE. 


“If, whilst we are completing the Swedish negotiation, the 


contributions from England should produce anything, I shall still 
be able to revive a favorite scheme.” 


We have not the reply which M. de Vergennes made 
to this letter ; though, as the plan was not carried out, the 
chances are that he did not greatly favor it, and that he 
was satisfied to have La Fayette await the development 
of events which were then beginning to take shape in 
France in connection with the projected attack upon 
England. It was to be expected, if that plan were suc- 
cessful, that it would occupy the entire attention of the 
Cabinet and employ all the energies of La Fayette. 

But immediately upon his arrival at his post at St 
Jean-d’Angély, where his regiment was stationed, we find 
him writing to the secretary in favor of the United 
States,—this time in connection with a possible loan :* 


“T learned before my departure from Paris that a loan which 
was being negotiated in Holland for England, and which was to 
be completed next autumn, was stopped because the lenders 
had demanded one per cent. more interest. ‘This loan was nego- 
tiated by a banker of English origin who had apportioned it 
among several persons and had become the fiscal agent of the 
English government. I was told that a certain additional profit, 





* Letter to M. de Vergennes, Ist June, 1770: Archives des Affaires étran- 
wires, Etats-Unis, t. 8 No. 88, fol, 221; Stevens’s Facsimiles, vol. xvii. 
No, 1605, And sce Sparks, Writings of Washington, vi. 548. 
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beyond the commissions, would secure this sum, which amounts 
to more than forty millions,' for America, I suggested this idea 
to the Chevalier de la Luzerne, to be communicated to you ; but 
‘at the same time, whilst I was fulfilling my duty toward the 
Americans, I feared that M. Necker would not share my enthu- 
siasm. I had already designed to use twenty millions of it to 
strengthen the paper money, ten to bear the cost of an expedition, 
and ten to pay interest until a general settlement of aecounts,”” 





We find him a short time later writing from the same 
place to Congress to inform them of his own movements 
and of the general aspect of affairs in Europe, quite in 
the character of a representative making a report to his 
principals; a colonel in the French army sending to 
‘America whatever encouraging news he has been able 
to find, and manifesting such evidences of affectionate 
interest in the national cause as an American might 
have done in writing home. The King of France had 
appointed the Chevalier de La Luzerne to be his minister 
in the United States, in place of M. Gérard de Rayneval, 
whose health had failed in the climate of Philadelphia, 
and who had been obliged to ask for his recall; and upon 
M. de La Luzerne’s departure from France La Fayette 
sent by him the following letter to the President of 
Congress :* 

“<SrJuax-p'ANatiy, Near Rocerorr, June 12, 1779. 

“$1,—How happy I shall think myself whenever a safe op- 
portunity of writing to congress is offered, I cannot in any way 
better express than in reminding them of that unbounded affec- 
tion and gratitude which I shall ever feel for them. So deeply 
are those sentiments engraven on my heart, that I every day 
lament the distanee which separates me from them, and that 
nothing was ever so warmly and passionately wished for, as to 
return again to that country of which I shall ever consider my- 
self as a citizen; there is no pleasure to be enjoyed which could 
equal this, of finding myself among that free and liberal nation, by 
whose affection and confidence Iam so highly honoured ; to fight 





} Livres tournois. 
9 La Fayette’s Correspondence, American edition, i. 286. 
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again with those brother soldiers of mine to whom I am so much 
indebted. But congress knows that former plans have been 
altered by themselves, that others have been thought impossible, 
as they were asked too late in the year.' I will therefore make 
use of the leave of absence they were pleased to grant me, and 
serve the common cause among my countrymen, their allies, until 
happy circumstances may conduct me to the American shores, in 
such a way as would make that return more useful to the United 
States. 

“The affairs of America Ishall ever look upon as my first 
business whilst Iam in Europe. Any confidence from the king 
and ministers, any popularity I may have among my own country- 
men, any means in my power, shall be, to the best of my skill, and 
till the end of my life, exerted in behalf of an interest I have so 
much at heart. What I have hitherto done or said relating to 
America, I think needless to mention, as my ardent zeal for her 
is, Thope, well known to congress; but I wish to let them know 
that if in my proposals, and in my repeated urgent representa- 
tions for getting ships, money, and support of any kind, I have 
not always found the ministry so much in earnest as I was myself, 
they only opposed to me the natural fears of inconveniences which 
might arise to both countries, or the conviction that such a thing 
was impossible for the present; but I never could question their 
good will towards America, If congress believe that my influence 
may serve them, in any way, I beg they will direct such orders 
to me, that I may the more certainly and properly employ the 
mowledge I have of this court and country for obtaining a suc- 
cess in which my heart is so much interested. 

“His excelleney, Dr. Franklin, will no doubt inform you, sir, 
of the situation of Europe, and the respective state of our affairs, 
‘The Chevalier de la Luzerne will also add thereto the intelli- 
gence which will be entrusted to him at the time of his de- 
parture, By the doctor you will learn what has been said or 
thought on account of finances, Germany, Prussia, Turkey, and 
Russia, have made such a peace as the French have desired. All 
the northern kingdoms, the Dutch themselves, seem rather dis- 
gusted with English pride and vexations; they put themselves 
in asituation to protect their trade of every kind with France. 
Irish intelligence you will be fully and particularly acquainted 
of. What concerns Spain will also be laid before you ; so that I 
have nothing to add but to tell you that our affairs seem going 





4 The expedition to Canada, 
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very fast towards a speedy and honourable end. England is now 
making her last effort, and I hope that a great stroke will, before 
long, abate their fantastic, swollen appearance, and shew the 
narrow bounds of their actual power. 

“Since we have taken Senegal I don’t know of any military 
event which I can mention. ‘There has been a privateering ex- 
pedition against Jersey Island, which has been stopped by the 
difficulty of getting ashore. ‘That little attempt, made by some 
few private volunteers, England honoured with the name of a 
public French expedition, and very unwisely employed there 
Admiral Arbuthnot, which will interpose a great delay to his 
reported departure. Congress will hear of an expedition against 
our friends of Liverpool and. other parts of the English coast ; 
to show there French troops under American colours, which, 
‘on account of raising contributions, my concern for American 
finances had at length brought into my head. But the plan was 
afterwards reduced to so small a seale that they thought the com- 
mand would not suit me, and the expedition itself has been de- 
layed until more important operations take place. There I hope 
to be employed, and if anything important should be the matter, 
I shall, as a faithful American officer, give an accurate account 
thereof to congress and General Washington. 

“The so flattering affection which congress and the American 
nation are pleased to honour me with, makes me very desirous of 
letting them know, if'I dare speak so friendly, how I enjoyed my 
private situation. Happy in the sight of my friends and family, 
after Iwas, by your attentive goodness, safely brought again to 
my native shore, I met there with such an honourable reception, 
with such kind sentiments, as by far exceeded any wishes I durst 
have conceived ; I am indebted for that inexpressible satisfaction 
which the good will of my countrymen towards me affords to my 
heart, to their ardent love for America, to the cause of freedom 
and its defenders, their new allies, and to the idea they entertain 
that Ihave had the happiness to serve the United States. To 
these motives, sir, and to the letter congress was pleased to write 
on my account, I owe the many favours the king has conferred 
upon me ; there was no time lost in appointing me to the com- 
mand of his own regiment of dragoons, and everything he could 
have done, everything I could have wished, I have received on 
account of your recommendation. 

“TI have been some days in this small town, near Rochefort 
harbour, where I have joined the king's regiment, and where 
other troops are stationed which I for the moment command ; but 
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I hope to leave this place before long, in order to play a moro 
active part and come nearer the common enemy. Before my de- 
parture from Paris I sent to the minister of foreign affairs (who, 
by the bye, is one of our best: friends) intelligence concerning a 
loan in Holland which I want France to make or answer for in 
behalf of America; but I have not yet heard anything on that 
head. M. le Chevalier de la Luzerne will give you more explicit 
and fresher news, as he is particularly ordered to do so, and he 
sets out directly from Versailles. ‘That new minister plenipoten- 
tiary I beg leave to recommend most earnestly to congress, not 
only as a public man, but also as a private gentleman, From the 
acquaintance Ihave made with him, I conceive he is a sensible, 
modest, well-meaning man; a man truly worthy of enjoying the 
spectacle of American freedom. I hope that by his good quali- 
ties and his talents, he will obtain both public confidence and 
private friendship. 

“Wherever the interests of beloved friends are seriously con- 
cerned, candid and warm affection knows not how to calculate, 
and throws away all considerations. I will frankly tell you, sir, 
that nothing can more effectually hurt our interests, consequence, 
and reputation, in Europe, than to hear of disputes or divisions 
between the whigs. Nothing could urge my touching upon this 
delicate matter but the unhappy experience of every day on that 
head, since I can hear, myself, what is said on this side of the 
Atlantic, and the arguments I have to combat with, 

“Let me, sir, finish this long letter, by begging you will pre- 
sent once more to the congress of the United States, the tribute 
of an unbounded zeal and affection, of the highest respect and 
most sincere gratitude, with which I shall be animated, till the 
last moment of my life.” 


On the same day, and upon the same occasion of the 
new minister’s setting out for America, he wrote an inter- 
esting letter to General Washington,’ in which he refers 
to his activity in our behalf, especially in connection with 
his efforts to raise money for us, and with the evident 
consciousness that he has probably pushed his demands 
to the utmost limit of patient hearing in the financial de- 
partments of the Government, where the chief officers of 





* A copy of the original is printed in the American edition of La Fayette’s 
Correspondence, i. 200. 
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the Treasury seem no longer to have received his propo- 
sitions very cordially. “In referring you,” he wrote, “to 
M. le Chevalier de La Luzerne, for what concerns the 
public news of this time, the present situation of affairs, 
and the designs of our ministry, I will only speak to your 
excelleney about that great article; money. It gave me 
much trouble, and I insisted upon it so much, that the 
director of finances looks upon me as a devil. France 
has met great expenses lately ; those Spaniards will not 
give their dollars easily. However, Dr. Franklin has 
got some money to pay the bills of Congress, and I hope 
I shall determine them to greater sacrifices. Serving 
America, my dear general, is to my heart an inexpressible 
happiness.” 

He addressed General Washington earnestly also upon 
the subject of the internal dissensions which had made 
their appearance in Congress and in the country, the 
outcome of personal jealousies or of the selfish ambi- 
tion of individuals. He was alarmed lest these domestic 
quarrels, which probably lost nothing of their disparaging 
effect by being whispered about, should seriously injure 
the reputation of Americans in France, and lest they 
might go far enough to counteract the friendly senti- 
ments which he was industriously fostering in the mind 
of the Minister of State. He felt that he could appeal 
to Washington with a freedom which his relations with 
Congress, as a body, did not permit; and therefore he 
wrote, “There is another point for which you should 
employ all your influence and popalarity. For God's 
sake prevent their loudly disputing together. Nothing 
hurts so much the interest and reputation of America, 
as to hear of their intestine quarrels, On the other 
hand, there are two parties in France: MM. Adams and 
Lee on one part, Doctor Franklin and his friends on the 
other, So great is the concern which these divisions give 
me, that I cannot wait on these gentlemen as much as 1 
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could wish, for fear of occasioning disputes and bringing 
them to a greater collision. That, my dear general, I 
entrust to your friendship, but I could not help touching 
upon that string in my letter to congress.” 

After closing this letter, he added a postseript to it, 
on the 13th of June: “I have just received, my dear 
general, an express from court, with orders to repair 
immediately to Versailles. There I am to meet M. le 
Comte de Vaux, Lieutenant-General, who is appointed to 
the command of the troops intended for an expedition. 
In the army I shall be employed in the capacity of aide- 
maréchal-général des logis, which is, in our service, a 
very important and agreeable place; so that I shall serve 
in the most pleasing manner, and shall be in a situation 
to know everything and to render services.” 

‘The expedition to which La Fayette alluded in this 
letter was the grand attack intended to be made by the 
combined forces of France and Spain upon England, 
for which the French War Department had already 
concentrated large bodies of troops upon the northern 
coast, from Havre to St.~Malo, where they were now per- 
forming evolutions and making their final preparations 
for the enterprise. The troops were to embark upon 
transports which should carry them across the Channel 
under the convoy of a fleet collected for that purpose, and 
this fleet was daily expected to arrive, under the Comte 
@Orvilliers. The Maréchal de Broglie had at first been 
given command of the land forces attached to the expe- 
dition; but, by reason of a misunderstanding between 
him and the King’s ministers, he was relieved from his 
duty and the command was transferred to the Comte de 
Vaux, with whom La Fayette wrote General Washington 
that he was going to serve as his aide-maréchal-général 
des logis." 





+ Mémoires militaires, historiques et politiques de Rochambeau, Paris, 
1809, i 232. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH M, DE VERGENNES—EXPEDITION OF 
THE COMTE DE ROCHAMBEAU. 


Tue Comte de Vaux set out from St.-Jean-d’Angély, 
accompanied by La Fayette, and proceeded to Versailles, 
where he received his instructions from the King in 
person, on the 2ist of June.’ By these he was directed, 
first, to make a descent upon Gosport; and if he suc- 
ceeded in that, he was to confine himself afterward to 
taking possession of the Isle of Wight, upon which he 
should so strongly intrench himself that the British 
forces could not dislodge him, for it was intended that 
his presence there should engage the attention of so large 
an army upon the southern coast of England that the 
British would be obliged to weaken their garrisons in 
other parts of the kingdom, presumably along the coasts 
to the northward. Having established himself upon the 
Isle of Wight in such a manner that a force of ten thou- 
sand men would be sufficient to hold it against an attack, 
the Comte de Vaux was to make a descent upon some 
point in England, in concert with the fleet under M. 
@Orvilliers, and at any place lying even as far away as 
Bristol. The expedition was to set out from St.-Malo 
upon the arrival there from the south of the fleet under 
M. d'Orvilliers; and in the mean time the troops were 
concentrated at Havre, under General Jaucourt, and at 
St.-Malo, under the Comte de Langeron. 





1“ Tpstruction wmise A Monsieur le Comte de Vaux d’apr’s le Comitté tent. 
chés Monsieur le Comte de Maurepas,” Archives de la Marine, B* 159, fol. 
250: Doniol, La Participation de la France, iv. 204. 
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Ia Fayette had reached Havre on the Ist of July, 
whence he renewed immediately his correspondence with 
M. de Vergennes, which from this time forward increased 
greatly in volume, the interchange of letters becoming of 
almost daily occurrence. He was extremely hopeful of 
the results that France was likely to attain from the pro- 
jected expedition across the Channel, and, whilst he ex- 
pressed his interest in the events that were going on about 
him, and in the possibility of attacking Great Britain 
through Ireland, he invariably came back to the subject 
which he had uppermost in ‘mind and which he never 
ceased to discuss with the minister—namely, the possi- 
bility of doing something for America." 


“ Haverg, 1 July, 1779. 

“Here I am at Havre, Monsieur le Comte, opposite the port 
and overlooking the vessels which are to carry us to England. 
Imagine how happy I am in my situation and how my heart 
longs for the southerly wind that shall bring M. dOrvilliers to us. 
I shall not be satisfied until we are upon the shore of England ; 
and we are not there yet. 

“I have found M. de Jaucourt, Monsieur le Comte, to be all 
that you described him to be, and he isa very agreeable chief to 
have. He is occupied at this moment with the plans for our de- 
parture, and somewhat with those of our landing. M. de Vaux 
appears not to have lost the habit of discipline, with which I am 
delighted ; for, having been a major-general also, in my youth, I 
have always found that without discipline it is exceedingly dimi- 
cult to conduct a large body of troops ; and I consider it partieu- 
larly necessary in the young army and the new expedition which 
have been intrasted to M. de Vaux. 

“ As L was coming away, Monsieur le Comte, I saw Dr. B., and 
by what he could tell me in two minutes I learned that the fruit 
is not ripe. If the English ministry continue to make mistakes 
in their domestic policy, and if the war is not ended this winter, 
we shall find the revolution at a more advanced stage for the next 
campaign. But, in order to excite the temper of the people, if I 





 Emts-Unis, Suppléments, 1, No. 183 bis: Doniol, La Participation de ta 
‘France, iv. 293, 
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had a few trusty Americans I should propose to you to send them 
there next autumn. 

“Dr. Baneroft thinks that, with two thousand men, any one 
who knows the country and understands the language could take 
and destroy the city of Cork. He urged me to take up this 
proposition at once, but I shall be satisfied if it is brought to 
the attention of the Cabinet, and I prefer to await its decision. 

“T-shall write to Congress, Monsieur le Comte, on the anniver- 
sary of independence, and I shall mention the new propositions 
of England. I shall have the honor of submitting my letter to 
you, I believe that a declaration from Spain and some open act 
in favor of the Americans, a Spanish frigate, for instance, sent 
with an address that could be published, would have a good effect 
in the United States; and some piasters would have a better one 
still.” 


Whilst La Fayette was in Paris, on his road to Havre, 
he had a confidential interview with M. de Vergennes, 
during which he freely discussed with the King’s minister 
the progress of the war; and there is no doubt that he 
presented in detail upon this occasion the subject of 
forming an expedition to the United States which he and 
the Comte de Vergennes had entertained at several pre~ 
vious meetings, and which La Fayette now treated as the 
prime object that he had in view during his present visit 
to France. M. de Vergennes had caught some of the 
fire with which La Fayette seems to have enkindled the 
interest of people with whom he came in contact; and 
when the young aidemaréchal-général des logis went off 
with M. de Vaux to join the troops in Normandy, he left 
the King’s minister substantially convinced that France 
ought to accede to his desires and send out her troops to 
help General Washington. 

We find that La Fayette had risen to a situation of 
extraordinary influence with the Cabinet, and we see him 
now occupying the position of a confidential adviser of the 
Crown. His duties obliged him, of course, to follow the 
commander of the expedition and to report at Havre; 
but before he took his leave at Versailles the Comte de 
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Vergennes had asked him to prepare a memoir upon the | | 
subject of a possible expedition to be sent out to America, 
Three days after his arrival at Havre he was already 
writing to M. de Vergennes, — 


\\ 
\ 


“The plan for which you asked me in regard to America, Mon 
sieur le Comte, is So dependent upon present circumstances that I | 
shall do better to wait few days. If this expedition is carried 
out, it would be necessary, I think, to start [for America] toward | 
the month of February; but if it is abandoned we should be 
able to set out earlier. If, as some people say, the English have 
recalled their vessels from America to reestablish an equality of 
forces in the Channel, we ought not to lose a moment.” - 








He was beginning even then to fear that the plan for 
a descent upon England might fail altogether, or that it 
might dwindle to an enterprise of insignificant propor- 
tions. M. d’Orvilliers did not arrive with his fleet, 
although he was expected every day, especially when the 
south wind was blowing, and there were so many obstacles 
to be overcome before the army could be landed in Eng- 
land that La Fayette had very truly said, “We are not 
there yet.” His misgivings increased as he reflected 
upon the situation, and he added, in his letter of the 3d 
of July to M. de Vergennes, “I am not yet able to feel 
certain of the expedition. I should be all the more dis- 
appointed because I should fear that peace would be made 
next winter, before we had put England where it would 
be impossible for her to avenge herself for a long time. 
But it would distress me no less to see all these great 
preparations end in a small operation. It is true that 
we still have two months, and if these are advantageously 
employed they will be very useful to us.” 

In the mean time, with his accustomed activity of mind, 
he was preparing the suggestions as to an expedition 





1 Letter of the 8d July, 1179 ; Archives des Affaires étrangdres, Etats-Unis, 
4.9, No. 2, fol. 9: Stevens's Facsimiles, vol. xvii. No. 1607. 
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to America for which M. de Vergennes had asked, and he 
| sent his statement, which he called “quelques idées,” to 
|! the Secretary of State on the 18th of July. It is a re 
markably well matured plan, to the construction of which 
he brought all his acquaintance with the resources, the 
geography, the seasons, the nature of the country, and 
the people themselves, in America, as well as the experi- 
ence he had acquired by his services in the Continental 
army. This document, which has been published and 
translated’ and the original of which is still preserved 
in the Archives of France; is one of great importance 
in the history of our country, and it had a far-reaching 
influence upon the destinies of the United States. It 
was the culminating point of La Fayette’s intercession, 
as it was the embodiment of his sentiments of friendship 
and of gratitude toward us shown by his unalterable 
purpose to help us. Tt represents, beyond doubt, his 
greatest service to America. It was the starting-point 
of the series of events which led up to the surrender of 
the British army under Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
The memoir was carefully studied by M. de Vergennes, 
upon whom it made a favorable impression immediately, 
and it was submitted by him to the Premier, M. de 
Maurepas, who also approved of the general tenor of the 
proposition.” M. de Vergennes replied in a letter which 
has not been preserved to us, but of which we have an 
intimation in one from La Fayette in return, on the 30th 
of July :* 

“Thave received, Monsieur le Comte, the letter that you were 
kind enough to write me, in which you promise me another after 








‘See La Fayette's Mémoires, Correspondance et Manuscrits, 
dice I. ; Sparks, Writings of Washington, 
Manuscripts, vol. xvii, No. 1600, 
ts-Unig, t. 9, No. 42, fol. 154. 
Scea translation of this memoir, Appendix D. 

“To the Comte de Vergennes from Havre, 20th July, 1779: Correspon- 
dance de La Fayette, i. 307; Stevens's Facsimiles, vol. xvii, No. 1610. 
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you shall have read my memoir to M. le Comte de Maurepas. It 
is exceedingly indulgent of you to occupy in replying to me a 
part of your time which is so valuable. I am awaiting with very 
great eagerness the letter of which I have your flattering promise. 
Convinced as I am that there is not a moment to lose in regard to 
the measures I have proposed, my love for my country has per- 
haps made me impatient even toimportunity. But I feel that you 
will overlook a fault caused by a sentiment that is dear to every 
honest citizen. . . « 

“ Whilst we are waiting to undertake some operations next year 
in conjunction with a fleet, why should you not throw into Boston 
three thousand, or even two thousand, men, who, with three hun- 
dred dragoons, should be joined next spring by some ships of 
war and a land force? This detachment might be convoyed by 
two vessels of fifty guns,—a vessel of the company of the Indies 
serving as a transport,—Spanish ships if you wish. In order to 
avoid expense, let them be accompanied by ships bound for the 
Islands; byan escort of the merchant vessels ; by the Bonhomme 
Richard and all those frigates at L/Orient. We should leave the 
land forces in America until the next campaign, and these are the 
results that would probably be produced,—it being understood, 
of course, that the convoy should proceed to the Islands or to its 
destination at some other point, after having safely landed the 
detachment ; 

“1st. We should restore by our presence the value of the paper 
money, an important object for the commerce of France. 

49d. We should be in a position to take observations and to 
make the first advances toward the eapture of Halifax. 

“3d. Such a detachment would restore vigor to the American 
army; it would form an attacking party for the reconquest of the 
forts on the North River; and it would induce the Americans to 
undertake such enterprises as circumstances would permit. 

“You have asked me, Monsieur le Comte, for all my ideas, and 
it is my duty to present to you this one, which does not appear to 
me to be open to any objection. At first I was afraid to allow 
myself to express my opinions, lest I should be suspected of per- 
sonal motives and inclinations; but now that I fecl I am better 
understood, and that you have my entire confidenee, I speak more 
boldly, and I give you my word of honor that, if the half of my 
fortune were engaged in sending troops to aid the Americans, I 
should still feel that I was rendering to my country a service 
which would far outweigh this sacrifice. 

“You will say, perhaps, that this corps would be difficult: to 

‘Vou. 11-6 
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sustain during the winter; but by paying in specie we should 
find provisions at low rates, and we should not produce a very 
great effect compared with the population of the country.” 


In the mean time the season wore on, but the fleet of 
the Comte d’Orvilliers did not arrive to convoy the ex- 
pedition to England ; the vast expenditure of money that 
had been made, and the exertions to prepare the troops 
and to have them at proper points within reach of St.- 
Malo for embarkation, had all been in vain. When the 
great French and Spanish fleet came at last into sight at 
the entrance to the Channel, with more than a hundred 
ships of the line and frigates, the British squadron had 
preceded it and was already at Portsmouth. The British 
Government had long been aware of the hostile demon- 
stration that was making ready in France, and had fully 
prepared for defence: so that, after two months of waiting 
and watching, the French leaders were forced to admit 
that the purposes of their expedition had been defeated, 
the enemy could no longer be surprised, the intended con- 
quests could not be relied upon, and the whole project of 
attacking England in that manner must be abandoned, at 
least for the present. All that La Fayette could say in his 
disappointment at the failure of an enterprise which had 
promised glorious results—all, indeed, that it was worth 
while for anybody to say—was that he had resolved “to 
grieve in silence.”* On the 17th of October the army 
which had been collected under the command of the Comte 
de Vaux was ordered by the War Department to disperse. 

It was during this time, whilst La Fayette was with the 
troops at Havre, that he received the sword which Con- 
gress had ordered Dr. Franklin to have made and to pre- 
sent to him. It had beem prepared accordingly, and Dr, 





‘Totter to the Comte de Vergennes, 11th September, 1779; Etats-Unis, 
t. 10, No. 14, fol. 54: Stevens's Facsimiles, vol. xvii. No. 1615; and see also a, 
letter of the 17th August, to the same, Etats-Unis, t. 9, No, 104, fol. $18: 
Stevens's Fucsimiles, vol, xvii, No. 1614. 
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Franklin sent it from Passy in charge of his grandson, 
with the following letter :* 
“Passy, Sth August, 1779, 
“<S1z,—The Congress, sensible of your merit towards the United 
States, but unable adequately to reward it, determined to present 
you with a sword, asa small mark of their grateful acknowledg- 
ment: they directed it to be ornamented with suitable devices. 
Some of the principal actions of the war, in which you distin- 
guished yourself by your bravery and conduct, are therefore 
represented upon it. These, with a few emblematic figures, all 
admirably well executed, make its principal value, By the help 
of the exquisite artists of France, I find it easy to express every- 
thing but the sense we have of your worth, and our obligations to 
you ; for this, figures, and even words, are found insufficient. I, 
therefore, only add that, with the most perfect esteem, I have the 
honour to be, 
“B, Praxis, 
“P.8, My grandson goes to Havre with the sword, and will 
have the honour of presenting it to you.” 


This sword had engraved upon it representations of the 
principal actions in which La Fayette had taken part up 
to that time—Monmouth, Barren Hill, Gloucester, and 
Rhode Island. Upon one side, America, released from 
her chains, gave an olive branch to a young warrior; and 
upon the other, the same warrior was dealing a death-blow 
to the British lion. Dr. Franklin had added, as a con- 
ception of his own, a blazon of America in the form of a 
crescent moon, with the device, “ Crescam et prosim,” and 
beside it the device which La Fayette had adopted upon 
his own arms at the time when he set out for America: 
“Cur Non ?”* 

M. de La Fayette received it at Havre, whence he wrote 
to Dr. Franklin, on the 29th of August,— 

“S1z,—Whatever expectations might have been raised from 
the sense of past: favours, the goodness of the United States to me 





1 La Fayette’s Correspondence, American edition, i, 903. 

* Franklin to the President of Congress, 4th October, 1779: Diplomatic 
Correspondence, Wharton, iii. 963. 

* La Fayette’s Correspondence, American edition, i. 303. 
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has ever been such, that on every oceasion it far surpasses any 
idea I could have conceived. A new proof of that flattering 
truth I find in the noble present, which congress has been pleased 
to honour me with, and which is offered in such a manner by your 
excellency as will exceed everything, but the feelings of an un- 
bounded gratitude, 

“In some of the devices I eannot help finding too honourable 
a reward for those slight services which, in concert with my fellow 
soldiers, and under the god-like American hero’s orders, I had 
the good fortune to render. ‘The sight of those actions, where I 
‘was a witness of American bravery and patriotic spirit, I shall 
ever enjoy with that pleasure which becomes a heart glowing 
with love for the nation, and the most ardent zeal for its glory 
and happiness. 

“ Assurances of gratitude, which I beg leave to present to your 
excelleney, are much too inadequate to my feelings, and nothing 
but such sentiments can properly acknowledge your kindness 
towards me. The polite manner in which Mr. Franklin was 
pleased to deliver that inestimable sword, lays me under great 
obligations to him, and demands my particular thanks.” 

‘The descent upon England having been definitively 
abandoned, La Fayette found renewed opportunities, with 
almost a clear field of action before him, to approach the 
Cabinet with his projects in favor of an active participa- 
tion in the war of America. The ministers were now 
all the more willing to listen to him, because, for the 
moment, his proposition was the only one that offered a 
reasonable prospect of continuing hostilities against Great 
Britain with even moderate success; and, indeed, M. de 
Vergennes had already disclosed his sentiments in a man- 
ner which showed that his mind was fully open to con- 
viction, when he had intimated in a despatch that “it 
might possibly be found that the decisive blows in the 
contest were yet to be struck in America rather than in 
Europe,—that a plan might be devised which should lead 
to offensive operations against the British, whilst at the 
same time they should aid in the defence of America.”? 








1 Comte de Vergennes to M. de Montmorin ; Espagne, t. 504, No. 201: 
Doniol, La Participation de la France, iv. 276. 
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He had written also to La Fayette that “his plan had 
produced a favorable impression,” ' after having been sub- 
mitted to the head of the Cabinet and having been delib- 
erated upon. It was an invitation to continue the discus- 
sion, of which La Fayette was quick to avail himself. We 
find him writing, in his letter of the 11th of September, 
to M. de Vergennes that, in view of the various modifica- 
tions in his statement of the 18th of July which cireum- 
stances then made necessary, as well as of the preparations 
which must be made in advance, even if the expedition 
were not to set out “until next spring,” and, in fact, 
considering the thousand things which “can be said but 
eannot be written,” a conversation would be exceedingly 
interesting. He added that, while he had no intention of 
leaving his post unless he were summoned upon business 
of the state, and wished the King’s minister to look upon 
his request in that light only, yet, if he would consent to 
receive him, “an order might recall him for an instant to 
Paris and procure for him a conversation which in several 
respects, he thought, might be of some use.” 

The likelihood of hostility upon the part of the Ameri- 
cans to the proposed landing of another French detach- 
ment in their country must be taken into account. Should 
their dislikes or suspicions be strongly aroused, the expe- 
dition would be impossible, for lack of their co-operation. 
Yet La Fayette assured the Secretary that the Americans 
would certainly wish eventually for the help he proposed 
to give them: the point to be considered, unless they 
should in the mean time voluntarily ask for the expe- 
dition, was how to approach Congress upon the subject. 

He discussed this with M. de Vergennes in a letter 
written on the 13th of August :* 





1 “Te projet ayant plu, comme vous me mandés.’" La Fayette’s letter of 
Ith September, supra, 

? Etats-Unis, Suppléments, t. 1, No, 216 bis: Doniol, La Participation de la 
‘France, iv. 272. 
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“What M, Gérard reports to you upon the subject of the army 
is perfectly accurate. Aside from his confidence in my respected 
friend,’ who would be a guarantee of its fidelity, I have always 
placed an especial reliance upon it, and I told Congress long ago 
that the best part of American virtue was in that army,—to 
which, nevertheless, they have given many very just causes of 
complaint. 

“T agree entirely with you, Monsieur le Comte, upon the sub- 
ject of the want of confidence that we observe in our allies. But 
the extent to which they must seek our aid before we give it de- 
pends upon tact,—and this is the way in which I look at it. It is 
most important to them, as well as to us, that this aid should be 
sent. The advantages arising from it are very considerable, in 
my opinion, for us; but so they are, also, for them ; and that is 
what pleases me infinitely, In that country, and under present 
circumstances, small number of troops would produce a greater 
result, the sooner they were sent out; and the Americans would 
e glad to make use of them. Bat if the question were put to the 
Congress, even if the French minister were to appear there with 
this in view, those who like us the least might create obstacles, 
and might induce some of the weaker members to follow them, 
And, besides this, it is characteristic of the Americans to believe 
that in three months they will no longer need help of any kind. 
I know even some good patriots who, in the event of such a de- 
mand, would fear to increase the obligations of their country to 
France. But this fear ought not to restrain us; and, if we un- 
dertake an enterprise of this kind, if we manage it with even a 
reasonable amount of political skill, I am convinced that it 
be made to result in unqualified advantage, as well as ina debt of 
gratitude. More than this, Dr. Franklin wishes it most earnestly, 
and he would present at this very moment, if he dared to do so, 
a formal and ministerial request. I do not know, Monsieur le 
Comte, whether I should find among the people and in the army 
any especial readiness to put confidence in me, but if the King 
were to send me out to-morrow with a French detachment (which 
should not be more than one-third as large as the American 
army) I should be willing to bind myself to him, by all that I 
hold dear, not only that the corps would be well received, but 
that, by being united with the Continental troops, it would render 
great service, I should ask only for a corvette to precede me by 
fifteen days with my letters to Congress.”” 








1 General Washington. 
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At the same time, La Fayette was carrying on a cor- 
respondence upon this subject with Dr. Franklin. The 
American minister was not ready as yet to discuss it with 
a view of making a demand upon the part of the United 
States for an expedition from France to help them against 
their enemies; he wrote, in August, that the King’s min- 
isters were doing everything for America that was possible 
under the circumstances which at that moment embar- 
rassed them at home and heavily taxed their resources. 
He should have liked to ask the French Government for 
the loan of some money had he felt that he could do so 
without increasing its burdens; but he confined himself 
toa request for arms and munitions of war, which Con- 
gress had directed him to obtain, and he ventured to 
express the hope that some ships might be sent out, when- 
ever they could conveniently be spared, to help reduce 
Rhode Island and New York. It appears to have been 
La Fayette’s aim at this time to persuade Dr. Franklin 
to take some step to induce a request from Congress for 
a detachment of French troops,—no doubt with the con- 
viction that, as he had by this time fully prepared the way 
by his labors in the Council of the King’s Cabinet, the 
success of his plan would be assured if the iative were 
to come from the American side, Dr. Franklin, however 
fully conversant with the popular feeling in America 
against the introduction of foreign troops, especially since 
the disappointment at Newport, was unwilling to assume 
a responsibility which La Fayette’s youth and enthusiasm 
made light of, and he replied that he had as yet had no 
instructions to ask for troops; that he had, indeed, been 
directed to obtain subsidies if he could do so, but that 
he should not dare to go further in regard to such a re- 
quest without specific orders from home.? Nevertheless 
we find Franklin writing to the President of Congress on 
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the 4th of October that a proposition had been made to 
him in regard to an army corps to be sent to America, 
by one of the best of the French generals, the Comte de 
Maillebois, who was also friendly to the American cause ; 
that he had not given him a definite reply because he was 
not sufficiently informed as to the disposition of Congress 
toward the introduction of foreign troops, but that he 
had promised to submit M. de Maillebois’s memorandum 
to Congress, and he therefore enclosed it in his letter. 
There is good reason to believe that this visit of the 
Maréchal de Maillebois to Dr, Franklin had been ar- 
ranged by the French Cabinet as a convenient and effec- 
tive method of introducing the subject, with all the greater 
likelihood of a favorable result because that officer was 
upon a friendly footing at the legation in Passy.* 

The influence of La Fayette’s presence was now making 
itself openly felt, It remained for him, however, to bring 
the ministry to the definite consideration of sending a de- 
tachment to America; of the troops that should compose 
it; of the officers who should command it; and of the 
time and manner of its departure. To this he devoted his 
attention assiduously during the autumn of 1779, when 
the dispersion of the army under the Comte de Vaux 
made it no longer necessary for him to remain at Hayre. 
His movements are distinctly traceable in the documents 
of the time still preserved in the Archives of France. 
He appears there, on the 25th of January, 1780, ad- 
dressing the Prime Minister in a memorandum which 
presented his reasoning anew, and which met the objec- 
tions aroused by the former discussion, with the purpose, 
this time, of bringing the Government to immediate and 
final action. This was evidently the convincing argu- 





* Diplomatic Correspondence, Wharton, iii. 364. 

* Doniol, La Participation de la France, iv. 276. 

* Etats-Unis, Suppléments, t. 1, No, 289 bis: Doniol, La Participation de Ia 
France, iv. 308. 
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ment; for after it the expedition was assured, and the 
measures for its equipment were systematically under- 
taken? 

‘La Fayette’s task was now accomplished. His year of 
absence from the United States had wrought a wonderful 
change in his circumstances: he had re-established his 
position at home asa loyal Frenchman and an officer of 
the King; he had enormously strengthened his position 
at Court, where he was now looked upon as a man of dis« 
tinction and of high merit; he had commanded the choice 
regiment of the King’s dragoons as a major-general of the 
Continental army on leaye of absence; he had played an 
important part, through his relations with the Secretary 
of State, in shaping the policy of the Government, and 
had achieved a great success in the adoption by the 
King’s Cabinet of the plans which he had suggested ; and 
now, with a new enthusiasm which filled his mind with 
bright promise of the future and offered him the joyful 
prospect of meeting again his former comrades in arms, 
he turned his face once more toward America, 

He had supposed, and perhaps not unnaturally, that the 
command of the new auxiliary expedition to the United 
States might be offered to him ; and he said so, in spite of 
his rank of colonel in the French army, and of his ex- 
treme youth compared with men to whom it was customary 
in France to intrust positions of such responsibility. No 
doubt it was a delicate subject to discuss with him; and 
it was probably out of consideration for his sensibility in 
connection with it that he was not admitted at first into 
the secret of the purpose which the ministry had in view 
when they decided to carry his suggestions into effect. It 
was evident, however, that, under the circumstances, the 
charge of the expedition could not be given tohim. But 
La Fayette was willing to discuss this subject with entire 








1 Sco a translation of this document, Appendix E. 
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freedom from personal motives, and, if necessary, to yield, 
for the success of the enterprise, which was to his mind 
the purpose to be kept constantly in view, all claims of 
his own which he might have considered himself justified 
in presenting. He wrote a letter to the Comte de Ver- 
gennes, on the 2d of February, which presents in outline 
the plan that was finally adopted. Taken in connection 
with his memoir of the 25th of January to the Comte de 
Maurepas, with which it ought to be read in order fally 
to understand the development of the events of which 
we are now treating, it is a document of great importance 
to the student of American history, and therefore it is 
inserted here : 





“ Versariies, 2 February, 1780. 

“You have approved, Monsieur le Comte, of my putting into 
writing, before I should talk with you about the expedition, a few 
of the measures to be taken in the two following cases : Ist, in the 
event that I should command the French detachment ; 24, if I 
should resume an American division, 

First, This commission is not only military and 

“First, ads ra 3 3 
Supposition, Political, but social as well and, in view of my 

present circumstances, I give you my word of honor 
that I believe the first condition to be much more advantageous 
to the public interests of France in her relation toward her allies. 

“Since it will be necessary to begin our preparations at once, 
I beg to be informed in time for me to select officers of age, ex- 
perience, and ability, whom I ought to know before taking charge 
of the corps ; and in this matter I should consult immediately M. 
le Prince de Montbarrey. 

“Two very old lieutenant-colonels should command the infan- 
try under me; for in distant expeditions the officers must agree, 
‘and Iam very fond of veteran officers. 

“As for myself, Monsieur le Comte, I shall ask for nothing; 
and as I shall hope to win promotion during the course of the 
war, you may give me either one of those commissions of M. de 
Sartine’s which confer rank only in America; or one which 
should not prevent my seniors from resuming their rank after- 








* Correspondance de La Fayette, i. $27; Stevens's Facsimiles, vol xvii. 
No. 1620. 
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ward ; or a certificate which will enable me to command in the 
capacity merely of an American general officer. 

“There would be three methods available to conceal the pur- 
pose of the expedition: Ist, to start all together from L/Orient 
under the pretence of capturing an island and of operating next 
autumn in Carolina ; 24, to appear to be sending these troops to 
‘M. de Bouillé,' in which case there would be no commander, and 
Ishould have the title of maréchal-des-logis ; 3d, I should leave 
immediately, with the grenadiers and dragoons, for America, and 
the four battalions, under two veteran officers, would join me 
later, at Rhode Island. 

“Tf Tam to command, you may act with perfect security, for 
the Americans know me too well to entertain any unfounded 
anxiety. 

“T am willing, if itis thought best, to bind myself not to ask 
either for rank or for title, and even to refuse them, in order to 
relieve the ministry. 

In the second case, Monsieur le Comte, it would be 
necessary to take measures beforehand to counteract 
the unfavorable effect which would be produced in 
America by the arrival of another commander. The idea that I 
could not lead this detachment is the last one that would be 
entertained there. But in that event I should announce that I 
preferred an American division. 

“T onght to be admitted to the secret, so that I could pre- 
pare the means and inform General Washington. For a secret 
which had been kept from me would seem very suspicious in 
Philadelphia, 

“We should take at L/Orient three merchant frigates and a 
transport ship. We have an American crew, it is said; we 
should put on board the fifteen thousand coats, the fifteen thou- 
sand muskets, etc., and we should start at the end of the month 
for the continent. 

“Upon our arrival in port, I should try to begin by seeing 
General Washington. I should take up a division in the army, 
and I should unite with M. dela Luzerne in getting everything 
ready for the arrival of the French. 

“Tn order to join it to my division, to which it will serve 
as a model, whilst it will dispel the idea that people have of 
us, and show how easily we can all live together upon friendly 
terms, I wish to take with me immediately one battalion of six 





“Second 
‘Supposition. 
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hundred grenadiers, three hundred dragoons, and one hundred 
hussars, 

“Two or three of the officers whom I shall take out with me 
must afterward be given the same rank in the French service 
that they have had in America; but I shall say that I have re- 
fused promotion for social reasons. ‘This attention will be neces: 
sary in order to satisfy the self-esteem of the Americans. We 
could stop on our way at Bermuda and establish in power the 
party who favor liberty there. 

“On Wednesday I shall go from here to Nantes, where the 
clothes are being made; I shall also attend to the selection of 
arms ; I shall see the King’s Regiment at Angers, to make a de- 
tachment from it ; I shall then continue to L’Orient to hasten the 
preparation of the frigates and to see the battalion of grenadiers, 
I shall not return here before the 20th, and, as my departure 
ought to be a public one, I shall take my leave on the 25th, in the 
American uniform ; and, if the wind is favorable, I should like to 
set sail the Ist of March, 

“As it is physically impossible for a detachment commanded 
by a stranger to become as easily amalgamated, I believe that it 
ought to be increased by one battalion, which would carry the 
number to about three thousand six hundred men, and the grena- 
diers should be attached directly to me during the campaign. If 
this small army corps is given to a veteran field-marshal, we shall 
be certain to offend all the American leaders. Gates, Sullivan, 
and St. Clair will not readily consent to serve under any one else, 
and their votes in the Council will be opposed to any combined 
expedition, I think it necessary, very necessary, to take a briga- 
dier, who shall then be made field-marshal, and who will look 
upon that rank as a fortune. 

“This corps must consider itself as a division of our army ; 
the commander of it must not pretend to special distinction, but 
must feel that he is an American major-general, ready to obey any 
orders that General Washington may think proper to give. The 
naval commander will be entitled toa more representative position, 

Ast. I believe it would be better to give the corps 
tome. 2d. If it is not given to me, I should be 
sent off immediately, with the resources that I have asked for. 
In cither event it will, unfortunately, be necessary to intrust this 
secret to me, and to act with promptness. 

“I shall have the honor, Monsieur le Comte, to present my 
respects to you during the procession. 





“Condlusion. 


“Lapaverre” 
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The expedition to America was decided upon very soon 
afterward, substantially upon the conditions submitted by 
the Marquis de La Fayette in his “Second Supposition.” 
The detachment was given to one of the older French 
generals, and La Fayette was sent out in advance to an- 
nounce its coming to Congress and to General Washington. 
But, instead of selecting for this command “a brigadier, 
who should then be made field-marshal,” the King ap- 
pointed one of his brayest and most experienced officers, 
who had won distinction in the conflict with Great Britain 
during the Seven Years’ War, and who had been in- 
tended for the leadership of the finest corps d’élite in the 
expected attack upon England under the Comte de Vaux, 
—Lieutenant-General the Comte de Rochambeau. The 
expedition immediately assumed a character of the high- 
est importance. The number of its troops was increased 
from four thousand, as had been at first proposed, to six 
thousand men, in deference to the rank and distinguished 
services of the commanding general; and many officers 
connected with the noblest and most powerful families in 
France were glad to take part in it.’ 

‘The Marquis de La Fayette was requested to prepare 
to set out at once, and as early as the middle of Febru- 
ary orders were sent for the frigate Hermione, then lying 
at Rochefort, to be held in readiness for an important 
cruise, ‘The frigate was ready to put to sea on the 28th; 
and on the 4th of March Captain Latouche received 
orders to convey the Marquis de La Fayette to Boston; 
a duty which the brave sailor undertook with evident 
gratification.* The appointment of the Comte de Ro- 





+ Mémoires de Rochambeau, 

+ “T shall show to the Marquis de La Fayette,” he said, “all the respect 
and consideration which are prescribed not only by your orders to me, but 
by the dictates of my own heart toward a man whose acts have inspired me 
with the greatest desire to know him. T consider it a favor that an oppor- 
tunity has been given me to prove the high esteem in which I hold him.’ 
—Arechives do la Marine, BY, fol. 15. 
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chambeau was announced on the 9th of March, and on 
the 11th La Fayette was aboard the Hermione, at the Isle 
@ Aix, /The orders given by the King to M. de Rocham- 
beau were drawn up in consultation with La Fayette, 
whose knowledge of American military affairs was ac- 
cepted as authority in connection with the various ques- 
tions of extreme delicacy which arose upon the subject 
of uniting foreign troops to the soldiers of the Conti- 
nental army ; and at his earnest solicitation the important 
concessions were made, and incorporated into the royal 
orders, that the French troops should always be subject, 
whilst they were in America, to the command of General 
Washington ; that, as they were auxiliaries only, they 
should always yield precedence to the American troops, 
the American army always occupying the right; and 
that American officers with equal rank and the same date 
of commission should have command.!// 

M. de La Fayette had received on the 5th of March 
from the hand of M. de Vergennes his own instructions, 
in which his course was definitely marked out, and the 
details of his conduct upon his arrival in America were 
so minutely set forth that they were evidently the result 
of most careful deliberation, in which not only had La 
Fayette assisted the Government with his advice, but also 
the Admiral the Comte d’Estaing, and M. Gérard de 
Rayneval, who had both now returned to France, were 
probably consulted. It was a matter of the utmost im- 
portance that this attempt upon the part of the King's 
Government to help his allies should not fail, either 
through miscalculation or misunderstanding, and that no 
detail should be omitted which could help to render it. 
effectual in promoting active operations and acceptable 
to the Americans, 

After the Marquis de La Fayette had gone aboard the 


? See the Instructions to the Comte de Rochanbeau, Ist March, 1780, trans- 
lated in Sparks, Writings of Washington, vil. 493. 
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Hermione at the Isle d’Aix, Captain Latouche moyed his 
ship into the roadstead of Rochelle, whence, all being in 
readiness, he set sail with his distinguished guest on the 
night of the 14th of March, 1780. The orders under 
which La Fayette now returned to the United States to 
resume his position as an American general, and at the 
same time as the accredited representative of the French 
Government, upon whom rested a grave responsibility in 
the part he was to play in forwarding the success of the 
expedition, were as follows :* 


“ML le Marqnis de la Fayette, in proceeding to America, will 
hasten to join General Washington, to whom he will announce 
under the bond of secrecy that the King, who desires to give the 
United States a new proof of his affection and of his interest in 
their welfare, has decided to send out to them early in the spring 
a reinforcement of six ships of the line and six thousand men, of 
regular infantry. 

“<The convoy is directed, if no obstacle arises, to land at Rhode 
Island, in order to be in a better position to assist the American 
army, and to unite with it if General Washington considers it 
necessary. But as it may be possible that the British, after hav- 
ing voluntarily evacuated Rhode Island, may have changed their 
plans and have returned there, M. de la Fayette is requested, in 
order to protect the French fleet against a surprise, to obtain au- 
thority from General Washington to send to Rhode Island, and 
also to the island of Block House if it be inhabited and the faith 
of the inhabitants may be relied upon, some of the French officers 
who are attached to him, each of whom shall bear a letter from 
him which shall assure the commander of the French fleet that he 
may enter safely into the port. 

“These officers shall be ordered to remain near the sea-shore 
and to be constantly on the watch, having at hand a number of 
swift boats and trusty pilots, ready to put out the instant they 
sight a fleet large enongh to be reasonably taken for the French 
convoy. But, as heavy weather at sea may prevent these officers 
from going aboard, if the entrance to Rhode Island is clear and 
open, they will hoist upon the island of Block House, and upon 
points Judith and Sekonnet, the French flag, white above, and 








1 Instructions remises aM. de La Fayette Te 5 Mars, 1780; Etats-Unis, t. 
11, No. 69: Doniol, La Participation de la France, iv. 314, 
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beneath, upon the same staff, the red flag; in case, however, the 
enemy shall have retaken possession of the island, the American 
flag shall be hoisted, above and below, upon the same flag-staff, 
at the places aforementioned ; and this will be a signal to the 
commander of the French fleet to bear away from the port. If 
no French officer shall appear with a letter from M. le Marquis 
de la Fayette to give information as to the best course by which 
to approach the shore and as to the possibility of disembarking, 
and if the signals herein described shall not have been placed, 
then the fleet’ will put into Boston with its convoy, and await 
orders there from General Washington. In order that there may 
be no surprise in connection with the duty upon which these off- 
cers shall be sent by M. le Marquis de la Fayette, and that, in 
ease of accident, they may not be replaced by unauthorized per- 
sons, the watchword shall be St. Louis et Philadelphie. 

“Tf the winds should drive the fleet to the southward, it will 
then endeavor to find the Capes of Virginia. It is intended to 
station an intelligent officer at Cape Henry also, under orders to 
join the fleet, who shall be sufficiently acquainted with the state 
of affairs in America, and especially as to the possibility of dis- 
embarking at Rhode Island, to give exact information to the 
French generals. In this case, the signals at Cape Henry shall be 
the same as at the approaches to Rhode Island, but the watch- 
word shall then be Maric et Boston. 

“Tf General Washington should consider the employment of 
the French troops more useful in the South, he could send orders 
to them by this same officer directing them to go there. He will 
provide him, in that event, with instructions, which cannot be too 
explicit, as to the most convenient point to land at with safety 
and to protect the fleet and the transports against all risk and 
against the danger of accident ; as to the localities at which the 
French army may establish dépéts where such things may be left 
in safety as are the least necessary and the most troublesome to 
carry ; and as to the means of obtaining provisions in sufficient 
quantities, and draught-horses and pack-horses for transportation, 
as well as for the artillery and for the munitions and the baggage. 
M. le Marquis de la Fayette will understand, in view of the diffi- 
culty of communicating between the North and the South and of 
the necessity of gaining time and of employing it usefully in onr 
operations, how important it is that the instructions given by the 
American general shall comprehend everything, shall provide for 
everything, and shall leave nothing to be explained. 

“The corps of French troops shall be purely auxiliary, and 
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as such it shall act only under the orders of General Washington, 
‘The general of the French land forces shall receive his orders from 
the American Commander-in-Chief upon all subjects except such 
as relate to the internal management [police inférieure] of his 
corps, which must have justice administered and be governed in 
every respect according to the laws of its own country, The 
naval general will be instructed to second with all his force 
every undertaking in which his co-operation shall be asked for : 
it being understood, of course, that the operation shall be con- 
certed and the plans decided upon with him, and that he shall 
be heard as to any objections he may wish to present. 

“We shall not propose any operations, because these must de- 
pend upon circumstances and upon the local possibilities ; it: will 
be for General Washington and the Council of War to decide upon 
such as may be most useful. All that the King desires is, that 
the troops whom he is sending to the aid of his allies, the United 
States, shall co-operate effectively to deliver them, once for all, 
from. the yoke and the tyranny of the English. His Majesty ex- 
pects that, by an interchange of courtesies which friends owe to 
each other, General Washington and the American superior offi- 
cers will permit the French officers and soldiers to enjoy all the 
privileges that are compatible with the good of the service. It 
will be indispensable that General Washington shall give direc- 
tions as to the means by which the subsistence of the French 
troops may be made easy, and that, to this end, he shall collect in 
advance, at the point where he believes the fleet is likely to come 
in and the troops to disembark, provisions for the soldiers and 
for the crews, and secure places suitable for the reception of the 
sick ; finally, that he shall make the necessary preparations in 
order that the French troops may be assured of their subsistence 
and at reasonable rates. 

‘When M, le Marquis de la Fayette shall have agreed with 
General Washington upon all the measures to be taken as to the 
arrival of the French troops and as to the safety of their landing, 
he will present himself to Congress ; but he will have agreed be- 
forehand with the American general as to how far he shall admit 
Congress into the secret of our movements. 

“Having reached Philadelphia, M. le Marquis de la Fayette 
will see, first of all, the Chevalier de la Luzerne. He will com- 
municate to him his instructions and any supplementary instrue- 
tions which he may have received ; he will confide to him every- 
thing that has passed in his conferences with General Washington, 
and he will take no step but jointly and im concert with the 
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King’s minister, upon whose ‘advice he is requested to act ; for 
His Majesty, who honors his minister with his esteem, is desirous 
that he shall take part in all the negotiations with the United 
States. 

“The Chevalier de la Luzerne will be informed by letter of the 
measures taken by the King, but he will be requested not to 
make use of this information until after he shall have conferred 
with M. le Marquis de la Fayette ; unless (which it is to be hoped 
will not occnr) the latter should be prevented by insuperable ob- 
stacles from reaching his destination and from fulfilling the duty 
intrusted to him, in which event the Chevalier de la Luzerne 
would be authorized to replace him, and he would then be en- 
joined, before making any formal announcement to Congress, 
to confer with, and concert his measures with, General Wash- 
ington, 

“As Le Sieur Holker, Consul-General of France, has given 
evidence of his zeal and intelligence in the commissary depart- 
ment, it may be well, without admitting him entirely into the 
secret, to let him make preparations to obtain flour for the troops 
of the French auxiliary corps. In this connection he may be 
very serviceable to the French commissary who is sent out for 
that purpose.’ 

“Tn case the land operations should not require the co-opera- 
tion of the fleet, its commander will be at liberty to eruise at such 
distance from the shore as he shall deem proper in order to do the 
enemy as much damage as possible, But he will be particularly 
instructed not to absent himself, and not to undertake any enter- 
prise, except with the concurrence and approval of the generals 
commanding the land forees."” 


To these official instructions for the Marquis de La 
Fayette M. de Vergennes added a document in the nature 
of a private suggestion as to some enterprises which might 
be undertaken in America; although he had declared 
that it was his purpose not to touch upon that subject, 
because the manner in which the troops were to be em- 
ployed must largely depend upon circumstances, and 
upon the decision of the Council of War. The capture 
of New York from the British was well known to be a 





1M. de Corny, who accompanied La Fayette to America on board the 
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favorite enterprise in the Continental army, one which 
General Washington was constantly seeking an opportu- 
nity to carry out; and, as La Fayette had undoubtedly 
discussed it frequently with M. de Vergennes, it was 
natural for the Secretary to comment upon that. His 
suggestion as to the employment of the French troops in 
the South, and as to the wresting of Florida from the 
enemy in order to give that country to Spain, was a politic 
move toward creating and continuing amicable relations 
at the Court of Madrid. Immediately after the under- 
standing had been reached by the two Crowns as to their 
joint attitude toward the war, the Conde de Floridablanca 
had requested the Court of Versailles to use its good offices 
with Congress in favor of Spain, and to help her in the 
acquisition of additional territory upon the southern bor- 
ders of the United States; and the Comte de Vergennes 
was willing to show his gratification at having attained 
the result which he had so long sought, by introducing 
into his supplementary instructions to M. de La Fayette 
a mild intercession in behalf of the Spanish claims,— 
which M. Doniol has, with wisdom, termed politics rather 
than war." 

Although the plan proposed by these private instruc- 
tions was never put into execution, this document is inter- 
esting as a relic of by-gone diplomacy in connection with 
the steps that America was taking toward the accomplish- 
ment of her liberty; and it would be worth preserving, 
even if it had no other interest, for the touching, almost 
fatherly, appeal which the Comte de Vergennes made 
in it to General Washington to take care of the “ braves 
gens” who were being sent so far away from home to help 
the allies of the King. 

It is entitled “Projet particulier remis 2 M. de La 
Fayette le 5 Mars, 1780.”* 





* La Participation de In France, iv. 283. 
+ Etats-Unis, t. 11, No. 70: Doniol, La Participation de la France, iv. 318. 
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“Although it has been said in the instruetions given to M. de 
Ja Fayette that it is not our intention to propose any operation, 
‘but that we shall leave that subject to the decision of General 
Washington and of his Council of War, yet it appears to us that 
we should present an idea to him which, if it be practicable, seems 
likely to prove of advantage both in a political and a military 
sense. There are two political considerations which, it seems to 
us, ought to govern the offensive operations of the United States ; 
the one is, to remove the enemy as far as possible from their fron 
tiers and to prevent him from enclosing them on every side as he 
now does in fact by oceupying Florida, part of the Mississippi, 
Canada, and Nova Scotia; the other, to make themselves inter- 
esting to Spain, and to draw her toward an alliance with them, 
which can be accomplished only by contributing to her advantage. 
‘That Power may have a purpose in regard to the Floridas, which 
are part of her ancient patrimony ; and it would be of infinitely 
greater advantage to America that they should return to their 
former domination than that they should continue in the posses- 
sion of the English, as the United States would be freed from the 
neighborhood of the English upon one side at least, and upon the 
side whence, in case of necessity, they might expect to obtain that 
assistance which could not be rendered to them directly. Besides, 
whatever the views of Spain may be as to the Floridas, it is of 
interest to her that the English shall not be in the South in such 
force as will encourage them to enterprises against her territory. 

“ Among various plans that present themselves for the accom- 
plishment of these salutary results, we shall merely consider two, 
which we shall rapidly sketch, 

“The first would be, to move the whole or a part of the auxil- 
iary corps into Georgia or Carolina. ‘There are several diffien!- 
ties in this connection which can be provided for only upon the 
ground, namely : the force that the British may have in that dis- 
triet, which must be considerable if the troops embarked toward 
the close of last year at New York have been sent there; the want 
of a arbor upon that coast in which the fleet and the transports 
could be sheltered from the storms and protected against the 
enemy; the difficulty of securing storehouses, of establishing 
communications and of providing subsistence for the land forces, 
who would certainly be without all the resources which would 
enable them to penetrate the country ; and many other obstacles 
which it would take too long to designate, but which cannot fail 
to be observed upon the spot. 

“The second plan, which would perhaps not be the least de- 
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cisive, is to make a diversion suficiently imposing to oblige the 
enemy to recall the forces that he may have in the South, and to 
convert his offensive operations into defensive ones. 

“New York is the central point of the British, the arsenal 
whence they send out the thunderbolts with which they threaten 
America. It is important to them, above all else, to retain it if 
they wish to have a firm foothold in the domains of the United 
States. No doubt the forces they have left there are sufficient 
to protect the island, the city and its dependencies, against an 
assault and capture by the army of General Washington ; but 
that army strengthened by a French corps suficiently numerous 
will be able to accomplish more than it could do alone. 

“Would it be impossible to make the English tremble for this 
so important possession, and perhaps even to strip them of itt Tt 
was from Long Island that they took New York ; why should we 
not attempt to take it from them by the same way? We start 
with the supposition that the six thousand men sent to the South 
by the British general shall not have returned to New York, and 
that a part of the naval foree which escorted them thither shall 
not have come back. ‘These premises having been assured, would 
it be unreasonable to suppose that the French fleet, after having 
communicated with Rhode Island, could bear down with its con- 
voy upon Long Island? 

“Sandy Hook appears to be a good anchorage; for the English 
fleet and that under the Comte d’Estaing have anchored there 
successively, and with comparative safety. If Jamaica Bay, 
where a descent might be attempted, did not furnish security 
enough to the transport ships, they could be withdrawn to Sandy 
Hook under cover of the fleet. 

“Although Jamaica Bay is mentioned here asa point at which 
it would be suitable to disembark, it is possible that there are 
others more convenient, to the south or to the north of the island ; 
it would be for the generals to decide upon the places which 
seemed to them most convenient. Whilst. the Frenchmen. were 
landing upon Long Island, the American army would show itself 
in force at King’s Bridge, making a demonstration of attack in 
full force in order to prevent the English from relieving the troops 
whom they might have upon Long Island, It is believed that 
these would not be sufficient in number to dispute the possession 
of the island very long with their assailants. 

“The French troops, having gained possession of it, would 
place batteries of cannon and mortars at the most advanced posi- 
tion in the direction of New York. We are informed that the 
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width of the stream, though considerable at that point, would not 
destroy the effect of a cannon-ball, and that we should easily 
silence the batteries which command the approaches from the 
sea, Byeuts having reached this point, the fleet might readily 
move to the inside of the harbor, and, obliging the enemy by 
this man@uvre to evacuate Staten Island, force him also to give 
up the city of New York, where it would be extremely difficult 
for him to maintain his position. 

“But if the enemy were reduced to carrying on the campaign 
upon so narrow an island, his privations there and the lack of 
subsistence would soon make it necessary for him to succumb, if 
the vigorous blows of the Americans had not already forced him 
to lay down his arms, 

“But, however desirable it may be that this expedition should 
have 80 happy an ending, we must be careful not to persuade 
ourselves that it cannot fail. We must bear in mind that the re- 
turn of the British in force, or some of the accidents which are 
but too common in a war in which naval and land forces are co- 
operating, may defeat the enterprise, For this reason it will be 
wise to weigh carefully the advantages and the disadvantages of 
the undertaking, and, under all circumstances, to keep open an 
avenue of retreat for the troops as well as for the ships. We ean 
rely in these matters only upon the wisdom and the skill of the 
generals, and upon the knowledge which they may possess of the 
ground itself. 

“The well-known humanity of General Washington and the 
esteem in which he is held in Europe as well as in America leave 
no doubt in our minds that he will take especial care to protect a 
corps of brave fellows sent out more than a thousand leagues to 
the assistance of his native land. Whilst they are ready to un- 
dertake any task for the welfare of America, they ought not to 
be rashly or thoughtlessly exposed. M. le Marquis de la Fayette 
is requested to discuss these ideas with the American general ; to 
invite him to express his opinion upon them, and to take note of 
such objections or modifications as he may suggest. He will re- 
port upon all these subjects, with minute detail, to the generals 
of the French land and naval forces; and, if this project is to be 
carried out, he will provide a sufficient number of faithful and ex- 
perienced pilots to conduct the vessels to the various points which 
shall have been fixed upon for disembarking.” 


In the mean time, after the departure of the Marquis 
de La Fayette for America, on the Hermione, the prepa- 
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rations for the expedition were advanced with all possible 
speed. The Comte de Rochambeau exerted himself with 
the utmost diligence in his department; and in a very 
short time he was ready at the port of Brest to embark 
his division of six thousand men. But the equipment of 
the fleet, which was to sail under the command of the 
Chevalier de Ternay, gave rise to unexpected and annoy- 
ing delays. The transports were fitting out at Toulon, 
where the orders had been given with apparent negligence 
and great dilatoriness ; and even after they were ready for 
sea they were obliged to sail from Toulon to Brest. The 
admiral was compelled to wait several weeks before any 
of the ships arrived, during which time he could take no 
measures for the arrangement of his convoy. Indeed, it 
was decided at last to embark as many men as the ships 
then present would carry, and to set out as soon as possible, 
leaving the others to come after when an opportunity 
should offer. But even this plan, which was adopted in 
March, could not be put into effect until considerably 
later: so that it was the 2d of May when Admiral de 
‘Ternay finally came out of the port of Brest and put to 
sea, with the expedition of the Comte de Rochambeau, 
for America. He had with him six ships of the line 
and five frigates, with five thousand five hundred effective 
troops. 

‘The expedition succeeded in escaping the notice of the 
British fleet, which it was feared would come out from 
Plymouth to intercept them; and a month later M. de 
Vergennes wrote to La Fayette’ that all the officers and 
men had started in the best of spirits, with their hearts 
bent upon distinguishing themselves, which there were 
experience and ability enough among them to render pos- 
sible. He added that the five thousand five hundred 





1 Letter of 3d June, 178); Etats-Unis, t, 12, No, 59: Doniol, La Participa- 
tion de Ia France, iv. 286. 
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effective men were all who could be sent aboard the ships, 
the lack of transports having prevented the others from 
shipping, and that, as the season was now well advanced 
and the British were likely to come out, in which event 
they could easily blockade the port of Brest, where the 
naval armament was too small to oppose them, it was not 
likely that the other two regiments could be sent forward 
until the following autumn, This letter contained also 
a curious admission which appears to indicate that the 
Comte de Vergennes began to feel considerable anxiety 
upon the subject of the expedition, for which he, more 
than any one else, was officially responsible, and that 
he had some misgivings as to whether it would really 
be welcome in America, especially if it were so much 
larger than the body of troops which, under La Fay- 
ette’s persuasion, it had been intended at first to offer 
to the United States. “Perhaps it is well that the two 
regiments were left behind,” he said, “for we shall see 
how the first troops are received, and whether they [the 
Americans] want any more. For you remember that I 
asked for only four thousand men, because I feared that 
a greater number would disturb and alarm the United 
States.” 

But it was not only an effective force in the field that 
America stood in need of at that moment. The people 
were nearly worn out with fighting, and almost destitute 
of everything but perseverance and courage; money was 
required, with which to pay debts that were pressing, and 
to help re-establish a nearly extinct credit. The gener- 
osity of the King of France extended beyond the military 
and naval aid which he had thus sent us to carry on our 
war of Independence. The appeals of Congress through 
the American minister had found a hearing at Versailles, 
and France now added a loan of three millions of livres 
to the large benefits already contributed by her in our 
behalf during the year 1780. The negotiation was an- 
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nounced by M, de Vergennes to the Chevalier de La 
Luzerne at Philadelphia as follows :! 


“I shall not withhold from you the information that, Mr, 
Franklin having confided to me the embarrassment in which he 
was placed, not only to meet the obligations of Congress, but in 
regard to the purehases of arms and clothing which he has been 
ordered by Congress to make, I have secured for him an ad- 
vance, in the nature of a loan, of three millions of livres. This 
assistance has placed the minister in a position not only to pay 
the bills contracted by Congress, but also to obtain clothing 
‘enough for ten thousand men.” 


And not very long afterward this loan was doubled by 
an additional advance of three millions of livres. 





' Deniol, La Participation de la France, iv. 285. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


RETURN TO AMERICA—ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH FLEET 
MISSION TO NEWPORT. 


‘Tux frigate Hermione made a safe but comparatively 
long and tedious voyage across the Atlantic, and arrived 
at Boston on the 28th of April, 1780. As his ship was 
approaching the entrance to the harbor, on the 27th, the 
Marquis de La Fayette wrote a letter to General Wash- 
ington, which he despatched immediately upon going 
ashore, in compliance with the instruction given him to 
present to the Commander-in-Chief as soon as possible 
the message sent to America by the King announcing 
the aid which His Majesty had determined to send out 
to us in the expedition under the Comte de Rocham- 
beau. Having been absent more than a year, during 
which he had heard comparatively little news from 
America, and had been singularly unfortunate in not 
receiving letters sent to him from time to time, La Fay- 
ette knew little or nothing of the details of the war; 
and consequently he had no idea where he should find 
General Washington. He wrote to him, however, that 
if he should be north of Philadelphia when the letter 
came to hand, he begged him to await his arrival; for 
he had an announcement of the greatest importance 
which he had been directed to make to him personally 
and at once; adding that he was about to land at Boston 
upon the following day, and that he should set out the 
day after that for the General’s quarters,’ 





La Fayotte's Correspondence, American edition, |, 818, 
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‘The sight of this frigate sailing up the harbor and flying 
the French flag aroused the liveliest interest in Boston, 
which was increased to expressions of joy and hearty wel- 
come as soon as it became known that the occasion of its 
coming was the return of the Marquis de La Fayette to 
America. People crowded the docks and lined the streets 
to greet him with cheers, and he was taken in triumph to 
the residence of Governor Hancock, whose guest he be- 
came whilst he was in the city. 

General Washington was at his head-quarters in Morris- 
town; and he received La Fayette’s letter there on the 7th 
of May. The return of “his young soldier,” as the latter 
had called himself, undoubtedly gave him the greatest 
personal satisfaction; and, even before he knew him to be 
the bearer of news which was welcome indeed under the 
depression and the conviction of hopelessness that were 
settling upon the country in the gloomy winter of 1779 
and the spring of 1780, Washington looked forward with 
pleasure to the day when he should have La Fayette with 
him again. He answered his letter upon the day after he 
received it, to say that he was sorry he did not know what 
route La Fayette would take through the State of New 
York, in order that he might send out a detachment to 
escort him; but, he assured him, “I received it with all 
the joy that the sincerest friendship could dictate, and 
with that impatience which an ardent desire to see you 
could not fail to inspire. . . . I most sincerely congratu- 
late you upon your safe arrival in America, and shall 
embrace you with all the warmth of an affectionate friend, 
when you come to head-quarters, where a bed is prepared 
for you.” And a few days later he said to the Chevalier 
de La Luzerne, “ You will participate in the joy I feel at 
the arrival of the Marquis de Lafayette. No event could 
have given me greater pleasure on a personal account, and 
motives of public utility conspire to make it agreeable. 
. » » He announces a fresh and striking instance of the 
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friendship of your court, which cannot fail to contribute 
greatly to perpetuate the gratitude of this country.”* 

La Fayette reached the head-quarters at Morristown on 
the morning of the 10th of May, and spent four days with 
the Commander-in-Chief, After a reception from the 
officers and soldiers which showed that his presence was 
also gratifying to the army, he retired with General Wash- 
ington for a private conversation, and immediately an- 
nounced to him the coming of the expedition, This news 
appeared to Washington a subject of the gravest impor- 
tance in the interests of the United States, out of which 
great good and eventual success might come, if it were 
properly taken advantage of. But he believed that, if 
the people failed to avail themselves of this occasion, and 
to strain the enfeebled resources of the country to the 
utmost in an effort to co-operate, such an opportunity was 
not likely ever to return. He took immediate steps to 
forecast the events that were likely to occur in a combined 
enterprise, and to carry out the requests of the French 
Government as to the preparation of signals at the points 
indicated, and of the facilities to enable the fleet to come 
to land. His letters to Mr. James Duane, to Governor 
Jefferson, and to Major-General Heath and Governor 
Clinton are exceedingly interesting in this connection? 

M. de La Fayette left Morristown on the 14th of 
May and went directly to Philadelphia, in order to carry 
out still further his instructions by conferring with the 
Chevalier de La Luzerne and by presenting himself to 
Congress, the Commander-in-Chief having prepared his 
introduction to that assembly by the following communi- 
cation addressed to the President: ° 


“The Marquis de Lafayette will have the honor to deliver to 
you this letter. I am persuaded Congress will participate in the 








+ Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii, 29-31. 
* See Sparks, Thid., vii. 32, 35, 36, 43. 


+ From Morristown, 13th May, 1780: Sparks, Ibid., vii. 31. 
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Joy I feel at the return of a gentleman, who has so signally dis- 
tinguished himself in the service of this country, who has given. 
80 many and so decisive proofs of his attachment to its interests, 
and who ought to be dear to it from every motive. The warm 
friendship I have for him conspires with considerations of public 
utility to afford me a double satisfaction in his return. During 
the time he has been in France, he has uniformly manifested the 
same zeal in our affairs, which animated his conduct while he 
was among us; and he has been upon all occasions an essential 
friend to America. He merits, and I doubt not Congress will give 
him, every mark of consideration in their power.’? 


On the 16th of May, La Fayette arrived in Philadel- 
phia, where he delivered the above letter to the Presi 
dent of Congress, accompanied by one written by him- 


self, the original of which is now in the Archives at 
Washington :* 





“Prtapetrnta, May 16th, 1780, 

“Srm,—After 80 many favors which on every occasion, and 
particularly at the time of my obtaining a Leave of Absence Con- 
gress were pleas'd most graciously to Bestow on me, I dare pre- 
sume myself intitl'd to impart to them the private feelings which 
T now so happily experience. 

“if from an early epoch in Our Noble Contest, I gloried in the 
name of an American Soldier, and heartily enjoyed the honor I 
have of serving the United States, my satisfaction is at this long 
wish'd for moment: entirely compleat—When putting an end to 
my furlough, I have been able again to join my colours, under 
which T may hope for opportunities of indulging the ardent 
zeal, the unbounded gratitude, the warm, and, I might say, the 
patriotic love By which I am forever Bound to America. 

“in Begging, Sir, you will present Congress with a new As- 
surance of my profoand Respect, and my grateful, affectionate 
Sentiments, I have the honor to Be with the highest Regard 
‘Your Exeelleney’s 

«Most obedient humble Servant 
“ Laraverre.” 


This characteristic expression of La Fayette’s feclings 
for America and for its people, as well as of his pleasure 
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at being with them again, in language which plainly 
showed his lack of recent usage of the English tongue! 
but which left no doubt of the sincerity of his sentiments, 
was received with much gratification in Congress, where 
an acknowledgment of it was made immediately by a 
resolution addressed to him :* 


“A letter of the 13th from general Washington, and one of this 
day from major general the marquis de la Fayette, were read ; 
whereupon, 

“On motion of Mr. Duane seconded by Mr. Livingston, Re- 
solved, That Congress consider the return of the marqnis de la 
Fayette to America, to resume his command, as a fresh proof of 
the disinterested zeal and persevering attachment which have 
justly recommended him to the public confidence and applause ; 
and that they receive with pleasure a tender of the further ser- 
vices of so gallant and meritorious an officer.”” 


It was not known in Congress at the time of the pas- 
sage of this resolution that La Fayette had returned for 
any other purpose than to resume his position as an officer 
in the Continental army ; he was made welcome upon his 
own behalf, and because of the national confidence in his 
integrity and merit. 

It had been considered wise by the French Cabinet to 
withhold from the body of Congress the secret of the ex- 
pedition under M. de Rochambeau, upon the ground that 
secrets are hard to keep when they have been confided to 
the discretion of several people; for it was feared that if 
the news became known it might put the enemy more 
upon the alert and cause him to make preparations the 
lack of which would perhaps leave open an opportunity 


for a combined attack as soon as the French fleet should 








This peculiarity of expression always followed upon the association of M. 
de La Fayette with his own countrymen, and the consequent use of his own 
language ; it is distinetly noticeable in the letters which he wrote in English 
at the time when he was frequently aboard Admiral d’Estaing’s flag-ship at 
Newport. 

* Journals of Congress, Tuesday, May 16th, 1780, 
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arrive, But the British commander in New York already 
knew, through his despatches from England, that Admiral 
de Ternay was about to take command of a squadron 
destined to aid the Americans, consisting of six ships of 
the line, and that six regiments of troops had been em- 
barked. Therefore there was no longer any necessity to 
conceal the intelligence, and it was soon generally discussed 
in Congress and throughout the country. 

‘The object of paramount importance now was the effort 
that must be made, in all the States, to collect and equip 
a force sufficient to unite with the expedition in concerted 
action against the British. ‘The prospect was unpromising 
indeed. The army was weak, ill fed, insufficiently clothed. 
Congress could not levy taxes; it could not even demand 
troops; it could only recommend measures, for which the 
authority of the Governors must first be had. But it was 
clear that the States must now feel themselves constrained 
to act effectively and at once. Upon this point General 
Washington felt very earnestly. He said to the committee 
appointed by Congress, who were then undertaking to 
secure the co-operation of the States, to which they had 
recently addressed a letter upon the subject, that the meas- 
ures they proposed met with his approval ; but he con- 
tinued, “I very freely give it as my opinion, that, unless 
they are carried into execution in the fullest extent and 
with the greatest decision and rapidity, it will be impos- 
sible for us to undertake the intended codperation with 
any reasonable prospect of success.” Unless the States 
should make extraordinary and effectual efforts now, said 
he, “the succor designed for our benefit will prove a 
serious misfortune. . . . Drained and weakened as we 
already are, the exertions we shall make, though they may 
be too imperfect to secure success, will at any rate be such 
as to leave us in a state of relaxation and debility, from 
which it will be difficult if not impracticable to recover ; 
the country exhausted, the people dispirited, the conse- 
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quence and reputation of these States in Europe sunk, our 
friends chagrined and discouraged, our enemies deriving 
new credit, new confidence, new resources. We have not, 
nor ought we to wish, an alternative. The court of France 
has done so much for us, that we must make a decisive 
effort on our part... . But the conjuncture requires all 
our wisdom and all our energy.” * 

In the mean time, although General Washington had 
not been willing to undertake alone the responsibility of 
arranging a plan of combined operations, but had urged 
upon La Fayette the expediency of presenting himself to 
Congress, of acquainting them with the seeret, and of con- 
certing measures with the French minister,* yet he was 
evidently reflecting upon what it would be best to recom- 
mend, in view of the dispersed condition of the British 
forces, As Sir Henry Clinton was operating with a large 
detachment in South Carolina, the garrison at New York 
was weakened, in consequence, and reduced to about one- 
half of its usual number. General Washington wrote to 
La Fayette, on the 16th of May, two days after the latter 
had set out for Philadelphia, that, having reflected upon 
the plan which it would be to the greatest advantage for 
the French fleet and army to pursue upon their arrival in 
America, it appeared to him that the first object, in view 
of the enemy’s situation, ought to be an attack upon New 
York. He therefore advised La Fayette to write to the 
Comte de Rochambeau and Admiral de Ternay, urging 
them to proceed with all possible speed to Sandy Hook, 
where they would be met with farther advices of the pre- 
cise situation, strength, and disposition of the enemy and 
of our army, and with proposals for their future move- 
ments; though if they should arrive at Rhode Island 
and should hear that the British forces then operating in 
the South had returned to New York, they would be 





2 Sparks, Writings of Washington, vi. 50. 
1M, de La Luzorne to the Comto de Vergennes, cited by Sparks, Thid., 32. 
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requested to remain at Newport until a definite plan could 
be concerted.’ 

‘The General was exceedingly anxious to take advantage 
of any opportunity against the enemy that the arrival 
of the French suceor and the return of La Fayette could 
afford. ‘I impatiently wait, my dear Marquis, to know 
the result of the arrangements you were to make with 
Congress,” he wrote him on the 19th of May, although 
La Fayette had been gone only five days: “the time 
glides away so fast, and we have so little before us, that 
every moment is infinitely precious and ought to be im- 
proved.” * And in the same letter there is an allusion to 
a curious plan for deceiving the British by an address to 
the Canadians, which La Fayette and General Washing- 
ton had discussed at head-quarters. It was intended that 
La Fayette should prepare a proclamation to the Cana- 
dians, in his own name, with as great an air of proba- 
bility as possible, or perhaps, to make it seem more 
plausible, that he should have two proclamations made. 
One of these should intimate to the Canadians the arrival 
of a French fleet and army in the St. Lawrence River, to 
co-operate by way of Rhode Island,—where they were to 
touch in order to further some important purposes ; and it 
should dwell upon the happy occasion this would afford 
Canada to renew her ancient friendship with France by 
joining the allied arms and by becoming a part of the 
American confederation, with all the privileges and ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the other members, cautioning them 
by no means to aid the enemy in defending the province. 
The other proclamation should be based upon the suppo- 
sition that the fleet and the army had already arrived, and 
should contain an invitation to the Canadians to range 
themselves under the allied banner. In each proclama- 





* General Washington to La Fayette, 16th May, 1780: Sparks, Writings of 
‘Washington, vii, 38. 
Sparks, Thid., 44. 
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tion La Fayette was to refer to himself as a French and 
American officer charged by the King of France and by 
the Continental Congress to address the people of Canada, 
It was intended to have a number of these proclamations 
printed, and to allow them, ostensibly through some aeci- 
dent or breach of confidence, to slip within the British 
lines, where they were expected to produce an imme- 
diate effect; and, in order further to mystify the enemy, 
the following paragraph was to be allowed to appear in 
the newspapers : 

‘We have it from good authority, that the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette brings the important and agreeable intelligence of a very 
considerable naval and land force, intended to be sent by His 
Most Christian Majesty to the suecour of these States; and that 
the campaign will open with a combined operation against New 
York. This, there is every reason to hope, with proper exertions 
‘on our part, will put a happy period to the war ; nor can there 
be any room to doubt that the glorious opportunity will be effect- 
ually improved. ‘This instance of the friendship of our ally is a 
new chim to the lasting affection and gratitude of this country.” 


La Fayette did in fact prepare a proclamation of this 
kind to the Canadians in accordance with the General’s 
suggestion ; it was a long address, filled with arguments 
intended to persuade them to join the army of M. de Ro- 
chambeau and expel the British from Canada. But it is 
likely that its effect upon the enemy was destroyed by 
the true information as to the movements of the French 
fleet and the purposes of General Washington, which had 
been given them by Benedict Arnold, who, as one of the 
Continental major-generals, was in the secret, and who 
was at that time in treasonable correspondence with Sir 
Henry Clinton. Oddly enough, General Washington had 
intrusted to Arnold this very proclamation, for the pur- 
pose of having it printed. His letter to him, dated at 
Morristown, on the 4th of June, is as follows:? 





1 Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii. 72. 
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“Dear Sm,—Enclosed you have a draught of a proclamation 
addressed to the inhabitants of Canada, You will be pleased to 
put this into the hands of a printer, whose secrecy and discretion 
may be depended on, and desire him to strike off a proof-sheet with 
the utmost despateh, which you will send to me for correction. We 
shall want at least five hundred copies. The importance of this 
business will sufficiently impress you with the necessity of trans- 
acting it with every possible degree of caution, The printer is to 
be particularly charged not on any account to reserve a copy him- 
self, or suffer one to get abroad.’” 


It partially deceived the British commander, however, 
who appears to have believed that the attack upon Canada 
had been proposed; though he knew through Arnold 
that it was not being carried out. He sent a copy of it 
to Lord George Germain, in August, saying that he had 
reason to believe that the Marquis de La Fayette had in- 
tended to have it published in Canada “if the proposed 
expedition against that province had taken place.” 

La Fayette’s time in Philadelphia was spent in discuss- 
ing the situation of the country with members of Con- 
gress and in consulting the Chevalier de La Luzerne as to 
the measures to be taken upon the arrival of the French ; 
in which he showed the ardor of an American patriot, and 
a zeal in awakening the enthusiasm of our own people 
that was remarkable in a man of his age and former 
associations. He had been somewhat prepared for the 
distress that he found in America upon his return from 
France; the resources of the country were constantly 
overtaxed, and he knew from his own experience that it 
was hard to keep the army together at all. But he had 
not foreseen the degree of wretchedness which actually 
existed; and his disappointment was greater than he 
could entirely conceal, even under the tone of encourage- 
ment with which he sought to strengthen the will and 
renew the energies of those about him. No exact record 
has been kept of all the steps that he took at this time, 
but we know his activity from the remnants of his corre- 
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spondence that have been preserved. Thus we find him 
again at the head-quarters in Morristown on the 31st of 
May, making an earnest and stirring appeal to the patri- 
otism of Pennsylvania in a confidential letter addressed 
to Mr. Reed, the President, which shows distinctly the 
workings of his min 





“It is only as an American soldier, as an ardent lover of our 
noble cause, as one who, having been lately on both sides of the 
Atlantic, may the more properly foresee good and bad conse- 
quences, that he has been here and there led into the secrets, 
It is not only on all the aforesaid accounts that I am far con- 
cerned in the operations of the campaign, But you may lately 
guess Iwas nota stranger to the planning of the co-operation, 
which I then thought to be very important to America, which I 
now find to be necessary, and in the course of those arrangements, 
T need not mention that I ever spoke with a becoming pride of 
the American army, of the efforts which the virtue of America 
would make towards an honorable co-operation. 

“Those people are coming, my good friend, full of ardour and 
sanguine hopes, and may be every day expected. France and 
Spain are in high expectations, The world is looking on us, and 
all the European powers, that never saw America but through a 
spy glass, are watching the opportunity of fixing, at once, their 
fluctuating opinions. It is from me, on the moment of their 
arrival, that the French Generals expect intelligence, and you 
may guess that paquets shall be by them immediately despatched 
to Burope. An army that is reduced to nothing, that wants pro- 
visions, that has not one of the necessary means to make war, 
such is the situation wherein I found our troops, and however 
prepared I could have been to this unhappy sight, by our past 
distresses, I confess I had no idea of such an extremity. Shall I 
be obliged to confess our inability, and what shall be my feelings 
on the occasion, not only as an American and American soldier, 
Dut also as one that has highly boasted in Europe of the spirit, 
the virtue, the resources of America. Though I had been directed 
to furnish the French Coart and the French Generals with early 
and minuted intelligence, I confess, pride has stopped my pen, and 
notwithstanding past promises, I have avoided entering into any 
details, till our Army is put in a better and more decent situation, 





1 See the Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, by William B. Reed, 
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“We have men, my dear Sir, we have provisions, we have 
everything that is wanted, provided the country is awakened and 
its resources are brought forth. ‘That, you know, can’t be done 
by Congress, and unless the States take the whole matter upon 
themselves, we are lost. You will, both as a soldier and a politi- 
cian, easily foresee that the crisis is one way or other a decisive 
one, and that if proper exertions are made, we may expect every- 
thing that is good. 

“As you area military man (and I wish it was for the moment 
the case with the other leading men in America), you know that 
filling up immediately the Continental battalions is the way of 
having an army ; and that cannot be done, but by militia drafts.” * 





It was, indeed, a moment when even the bravest pa- 
triots might well be disheartened ; when it required heroic 
self-sacrifice and devotion to enable those men to stand up 
once more and struggle forward along the dismal road 
which led toward the goal of liberty. General Wash- 
ington’s army, which at this time was made up of only 
about six thousand Continental troops, of whom little 
more than half were fit for duty, had been put to “ the 
severest test,” as the Commander-in-Chief had said, of 
virtue and of patience. At times they were five or six 
days in succession without bread to eat, and frequently 
they were deprived of meat; there were occasions when 
for two or three days together they had neither meat nor 
bread; and Washington declared that his soldiers had 
eaten during that campaign “every kind of horse food 
but hay.” 

The men were not half clothed, the quartermaster’s de- 
partment had not the means of bringing the army into an 
active campaign, and the military chest did not contain a 
dollar. Besides this, privation tormented others who were 
dependent upon the support of these men, many of whom 
had given all they had, in addition to their personal ser- 
vices; for the pay of an officer was now reduced by the 





* See also General Washington's letter to President Reed upon the same 
subject, Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii. 58. 
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depreciation of the paper money to such a pittance that it 
could not supply the most moderate demands. The pay 
of a major-general, it was said,' “would no longer have 
compensated an express rider, and that of a captain would 
not have furnished the shoes in which he marched when 
leading his company against the enemy.” 

But the indomitable courage of Washington still kept 
hope alive in the breasts of his countrymen. His vigor- 
ous and emphatic appeals, not only to Congress but to the 
States as well, and his representations of the disaster that 
was sure to follow unless something were done to take a 
timely advantage of the suceors from France which the 
Marquis de La Fayette had announced and which might 
be expected every day, rekindled the fires of patriotism ; 
and once more the country responded to his call. 

In the mean time, whilst the Commander-in-Chief was 
awaiting the arrival of the French fleet, and was medi- 
tating an attack which the united forces of the two armies 
would enable him to make, Sir Henry Clinton, having 
completed the reduction of Charleston, and feeling certain 
that he had brought the Southern States, especially the 
Carolinas, into submission to the King, had left Lord 
Cornyallis in command at the South and had returned to 
New York on the 17th of June. He brought with him 
some four thousand disciplined troops and the ships of 
war under Admiral Arbuthnot which had been detached 
for the operations before Charleston. This accession in- 
creased the regular force in New York to twelve thou- 
sand men, rank and file; and most of this could be em- 
ployed in active service in the field, because the British 
commander had at his disposal for garrison duty some 
four thousand militia and refugees. 

It appeared, therefore, to many of the best officers of 
the Continental army that the plan of capturing New 





} Marshall, Life of Washington, iv. 217, 
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York must be abandoned, at least for the present, because 
there could be no hope of a successful attack upon an 
enemy so numerous and so strongly intrenched as the 
British then were. But General Washington looked upon 
this operation as one of paramount importance in view of 
the state of the country ; and, since it was to his mind the 
one stroke that, if successful, would terminate the war, his 
anxiety to relieve the people from their present burdens 
by giving them that peace which everybody ardently 
longed for, impelled him to keep it in view as the first 
object to be presented to the attention of the French com- 
manders. 

To La Fayette, who evidently judged from the conver- 
sations about him that the General was likely to be influ- 
enced by the same considerations that had developed the 
opinions of his subordinates, and who had written to him 
upon the subject, he replied, — 


“My DEAR Manguis,—tI have received your favor of this 
date, and thank you for the sentiments contained in it, You 
have totally misconeeived my meaning if you think I have or 
shall relinquish the idea of an enterprise against New York, till it 
shall appear obviously impracticable, from the want of force or 
means to operate. I have not as yet relaxed in any preparation 
tending to this end ; nor shall I, till I am convinced of the futility 
of the measure, I would, by all means, have it understood as my 
wish, that the French squadron, if superior to Arbuthnot’s since 
the junction, should take a station, while it ean do it with safety, 
off Sandy Hook. ‘This, and our exertions in the mean while, will 
demonstrate, long before the equinoctial gales, to what we are 
competent.” 


La Fayette had, of course, reported his arrival in 
America to the Cabinet in France, and he had constantly 
kept them informed of the progress he was making in the 
development of the plans for the reception of the French 
troops, as these had been laid down in his official instrue- 





1 16th July, 1780: Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii. 100, 
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tions, But he carefully avoided in this correspondence 
with the Government at home any reference to the disap- 
pointment he felt at the condition of affairs in America, as 
to which he could express himself with comparative free- 
dom to those who were near him, within sight of the dis- 
tress that existed. He admitted, indeed, to M. de Ver- 
gennes that the army was not strong, that it was ill clad, 
and that its artillery was poor; but he declared that he 
was confident that the States would all join one another 
now in coming to the rescue, that provisions and the 
necessaries of life would be provided, and that the militia 
would respond to this new call, so that when the Comte 
de Rochambeau arrived upon these shores he would find 
an army of fourteen or fifteen thousand men ready to co- 
operate with him, over and above those who were then 
operating in the South. The tenor of his letters to M. de 
Vergennes was always that of encouragement and hope- 
fulness when he was pleading the cause of the United 
States. Even whilst he was in France, his tone of affec- 
tionate interest and his anxiety to make the most of what 
was good in the American character and to deal gently 
with its weak places, and his repeated assurances as to 
the patriotism, the courage, and the perseverance of this 
nation, would almost lead one to beliewe that his lan- 
guage was that of an American speaking for his kins 
men. 

During his stay in Philadelphia, at the middle of May, 
he had not only presented himself to Congress, as he had 
been directed by the French Government to do, but had 
employed every influence within his reach to render more 
impressive that need for exertions which he so strongly 
felt himself. He persuaded the Chevalier de La Luzerne 
to unite with him, and even to deliver a formal address to 
Congress upon the expected aid from France; and this 
appeal, coming directly from the minister of His Most 
Christian Majesty, no doubt had the effect of strengthen- 
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ing La Fayette’s efforts and arguments. We are fortunate 
enough to have, still preserved in the Archives of France, 
the report which La Fayette made to M. de Vergennes, 
from Philadelphia, shortly after his arrival in the United 
States, of his visit to General Washington at head-quar- 
ters, of his presentation to Congress, and of his view of 
the affairs of the country as he found them upon his re- 
turn here, which is both interesting as a letter and valu- 
able as an historical document. It was written in cipher, 
and was deciphered at the French Foreign Office before 
presentation to M. de Vergennes, It reads as follows: 


“Prrapecrma, 20 May, 1780, 

“<4 few days after my arrival, Monsieur le Comte, I had the 
honor to write you by three different opportunities, and I in- 
formed you that, after a voyage of thirty-eight days, we had ar- 
rived on the 28th of April in the port of Boston. I gave you some 
account of the present situation of our affairs ; and since I have 
become better acquainted with them, I congratulate myself that 
I then warned you that I could not answer im any sense for the 
correctness either of the figures or of the dates.* 

“Tt was the 10th of May, after many difficulties caused by 
the Iength of the journey and the scarcity of horses, when I ar- 
rived at the head-quarters. My first care was to send to M. de 
la Luzerne his packets and to communicate my instructions to 
him, with the request that he would direct me as to the manner 
of fulfilling them. The moment that I met General Washington I 
announced to him the intention of the King, and I endeavored to 
comply in every respect with what is contained in my instructions, 

“This news had all the more effect upon him because the cir- 
cumstances of the present time have seriously embarrassed him. 
To the gratitude which he feels as an American citizen he adds a 
special and strongly felt obligation for the confidence with which 
the King has honored him in the disposal of his troops. As he 
is persuaded that Congress is too numerous to act with prompt- 





‘Etats-Unis, t. 12, No. 34, Original. ‘This document is published in 
French by M. Doniol in his ‘Participation de In France,” iy. 401, and is 
reproduced in Stevens's Facsimiles, vol. xvi 1625. 

2 See letter of 6th May, 1780, from Waterbury, on the road from Boston 
tothe Camp: Mémoires, Correspondance et Manuserits, i. $32. 
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ness and discretion, the General has asked that a committee be 
appointed with such powers as shall enable it to call forth all 
the resources of America. 

“This request was a deli 1 I decided to confer about 
it with M. de la Luzerne, He will report to you, Monsieur le 
Comte, in what general terms, as minister of the King, he made 
the request to Congress for a special committee ; what powers the 
committee shall have, and what the powers of General Washing- 
ton shall be in order that he may be spared as much as possible 
the necessity of communicating with Congress. Thanks to the 
measures which we owe to the foresight of M. de la Luzerne, the 
Continental army will be made more stable and the French troops 
will not fail to have the necessary provisions ; without his help, 
it would have been impossible for the General to obtain from 
Congress the resolutions which now assure us of having a certain 
number of troops and the means of subsistence. 

“The immense depreciation of the paper money, of which the 
King's minister will no doubt have informed you, is the great 
obstacle im the way of the American army. ‘The advantage that 
the troops of the King will have by paying in gold or in bills of 
exchange will procure great facilities in everything that relates 
to them; but, as I had the honor to say in the committee, the 
high prices have increased to an ineredible degree since I left 
America, and I owe to those who shall be intrusted with this 
duty the justice to declare that the expenses of every kind can- 
not be estimated by general ideas or by ordinary calculations. 

‘The magazines prepared by His Majesty's minister, the ap- 
peals which he has made to the State of Connecticut, the orders 
given to M. Holker in regard to preliminary purchases, are all 
measures, Monsieur le Comte, upon which he will report to you. 
But, as he has told me that he has not received from the Depart 
ment of War or of the Navy detailed instructions upon this 
head, I have felt myself anthorized to submit to him a memo- 
randum in which I have explained to him to the best of my 
ability the intention of the Government, and I have asked him to 
direct me as to my conduct in regard to it, 

“The American army, Monsieur le Comte, is small in numbers, 
is poorly clad, and is but moderately provided with artillery ; 
all of which disadvantages are due to the depreciation of the 
paper money. But we are expecting recruits, and when the 
troops of the King arrive we hope to have fourteen to fifteen 
thousind men and some militia, without counting the army of 
the Sonth. ‘The ideas which I suggested to yon in regard to the 
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employment of M. de Guichen' during the winter season proved 
to be similar to those of General Washington, to whom I did 
not speak first upon this subject. The General and the few 
Americans who are in the secret have united their efforts to 
prove to me that, if our success were uncertain, a visit from ML. 
de Guichen, or a few of his vessels sent during the winter, would 
make our operations perfectly secure. After having consulted 
M. de la Luzerne, I thought it my duty to submit to M. de 
Guichen the opportunities proposed for him, without recom- 
mending to him, however, any particular step further than to 
report to him the opinion of General Washington. You will see 
by my letter, Monsieur le Comte, that, while doing what I was 
requested to do, I have added certain alternative suggestions 
which will enable that officer to consider and to decide for 
himself, 

“If the French troops reach here in time, the chances are that 
New York is ours. But if the English hi time to reunite, we 
shall have to consider whether to fight that army of fifteen thou- 
sand men, if it takes the field, or, what seems to me more proba- 
ble and more advantageons, to attack a less difficult point than 
New York. 

“We have taken prompt measures to learn the present situa- 
tion of Halifax and Penobscot. ‘These last places appear to be 
the object. of the General. But in that event he would have to 
feel himself so strong as not to fear General Clinton in this part 
of the continent or upon the North River. If the troops do not 
receive orders at the end of the autumn to move to the West 
Indies, where they can act offensively during the winter, which 
orders should be given in advance, I fancy that, as we shall not 
be able to employ them elsewhere, we shall undertake with them 
the conquest of Canada, of which General Washington has told 
me he has some hopes; and I think I foresee with reasonable 
certainty this project of a winter eampaign, 

“Without being prejudiced, sir, by the affectionate friendship 
which attaches me to General Washington, I can answer for it 
that the French generals and troops will have nothing but praise 
for his uprightness, for his delicacy, for that frank and noble 
politeness which characterizes him ; whilst at the same time they 
will admire his great qualities, 

“Although I have told him repeatedly that the generals com- 
manding the land forces were quite as subject to his orders as the 








1 The French admiral commanding a flect at that time in the West Indice, 
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generals of his own army, you will see by what he has directed 
me to say to them that he does not intend to make his command 
either burdensome or arbitrary. ‘The same love of liberty, and a 
much greater unity, in Congress, a much stronger conviction of 
the need they have of France in order to achieve their indepen- 
dence, more willingness to accept aid of every kind from her, are 
the sentiments which I have had the pleasure, sir, to find among 
my American friends, and Paris may rest assured that they will 
not abandon us 

“M, de la Luzerne has been kind enough to have quadrapli- 
cate copies made, in cipher, of this letter and of my letters to the 
different French commanders. 

“Tshall leave everything in his hands, and I intend to go back 
to-morrow to the army, where M. de Cori is waiting for me to 
advise him and to assist him in earrying out his orders, for which 
very good preparatory steps have already been taken, and where 
General Washington wishes to talk with me about the continu- 
ation of our plan of campaign under the various circumstances in 
which we are likely to find ourselves. 

“T have the honor to be, with an affectionate and respectful 
attachment, Monsieur le Comte, your very humble and very obe- 
dient servant, 





“LAFAYETTE.” 


At last the fleet of M. de Ternay was sighted from the 
coast of America; the signals agreed upon, having been 
carefully prepared by La Fayette’s direction, were placed 
at the points designated, and the admiral headed his ships 
for Rhode Island, where he arrived on the afternoon of 
the 10th of July and came to anchor before Newport. 
General Heath announced this immediately to General 
Washington by a letter, of the 11th of July; and on the 
following day the Comte de Rochambeau wrote to the 
Commander-in-Chief, placing the detachment officially 
under his command. The French general declared that, 
having been assigned to this duty by the King, his master, 
he arrived now with the most profound feelings of sub- 
mission, of zeal, and of respect for the person of Gen- 
eral Washington as well as for his distinguished talents. 
Since M. de La Fayette had left France, many disap- 
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pointments had arisen. The departure of the Comte de 
Guichen with his fleet for the West Indies had taken 
away many of the transport ships from Brest which the 
expedition of M. de Rochambeau had intended to use; 
these being gone, however, orders had been given, as 
early as the month of February, to replace them by other 
transports from Havre, from St.-Malo, and from Bor- 
deaux. But Havre and St-Malo being blocked by Brit- 
ish cruisers, and the ships from Bordeaux having been 
prevented by head-winds from coming out, the King had 
determined to send him forward with the first division, 
composed of as many men as could be safely shipped at 
Brest. He added that he had found awaiting him at 
Newport the letters which had been sent there for him 
by the Marquis de La Fayette to give him the informa- 
tion he required as to the position of the enemy, the 
military affairs of the country, and the general purposes 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and said in conclusion, “ We 
are now, sir, under your command.” 

Although the strength of the Continental army had 
not been sufficiently increased, at the time of the arrival 
of the French detachment, to render it fit to undertake 
any capital operation, General Washington still held to 
his purpose of making an effort, even though it were des- 
perate and though it strained the forces of the country 
and of the army to the uttermost, to seize the immense 
advantage of the present moment; especially because the 
flect of Admiral de Ternay now presented the United 
States a rare opportunity by throwing upon their side the 
superiority of naval force. He prepared his plan of 
campaign with this determination, and he wrote to Con- 
gress that, having been pressed on all sides by a choice 
of difficulties, in a moment which required decision, he 
had adopted that line of conduct which accorded with 
the dignity and faith of Congress, the reputation of the 
United States, and the honor of their arms. “TI have 
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sent definite proposals of codperation to the French gen- 
eral and admiral. Neither the season, nor a regard to 
decency, would permit delay. The die is cast, and it re- 
mains with the States either to fulfil their engagements, 
preserve their credit, and support their independence, or 
to involve us in disgrace and defeat.” * 

Upon the receipt of the letter from M. de Rochambeau, 
General Washington sent the Marquis de La Fayette, 
then with him at his head-quarters in Bergen county, 
New Jersey, to Newport to confer with the Count and the 
Admiral as to the measures to be adopted. He confided 
this duty to La Fayette with pleasure, both because of 
the assurance he felt that he could better than any one 
else present to the French commanders the position of 
afluirs in the United States, and because of the perfect 
reliance he had upon his zeal and his attachment to the 
American cause. He wrote to the Comte de Rochambeau 
in reference to M. de La Fayette,— 


“T have requested him to go himself to New London, where he 
will probably mect you. As a general officer, I have the greatest 
confidence in him ; as a friend, he is perfectly acquainted with 
my sentiments and opinions. He knows all the circumstances of 
our army and the country at large, All the information he gives, 
and all the propositions he makes, I entreat you to consider as 
coming from me, I request you will settle all arrangements what- 
soever with him; and I shall only add, that I shall exactly con- 
form to the intentions of his Most Christian Majesty, as explained 
in the several papers put into my hands by his order, and signed 
by his ministers.” * 

La Fayette set out immediately from the head-quarters, 
and on the 25th of July reached Newport, where he pre- 
sented himself to the French commanders, according to 


the order of General Washington contained in the follow- 
ing instructions: * 





80; Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii, 120. 
., Be 110. 
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“Heap-Quanrans, 15 July, 1780. 

“The Marquis de Lafayette will be pleased to communicate the 
following general ideas to Count de Rochambeau and Chevalier 
de Ternay, as the sentiments of the underwritten. 

“1, In any operation, and under all circumstances, a decisive 
naval superiority is to be considered as a fundamental principle, 
and the basis upon which every hope of success must ultimately 
depend. 

“2. ‘The advantages of possessing the port of New York, by 
the squadron of France, have been already enumerated to Count 
de Rochambean and Chevalier de Ternay, and are 50 obvious, 
as not to need recapitulation, A delay in the execution of this 
enterprise may defeat all our projects, and render the campaign 
inactive and inglorious. 

“3, To render our operations nervous and rapid, it is essential 
for us to be masters of the navigation of the North River and of 
the Sound. Without this, our land transportation will be great, 
our expenses enormous, and our progress slow if not precarious 
for want of forage and other means. 

“4, With these ideas, and upon this ground, it is conceived 
that many advantages will result from the French squadron’s 
taking possession of the inner harbour between Staten Island and 
the city of New York, and detaching a frigate or two above the 
chevaux-de-frise in the North River opposite to Fort Washington, 
for the purpose of opening the navigation of the River, shortening 
the transportation by land on the upper and lower communica- 
tion, and bringing the enemy to an explanation respecting Staten 
Island. Shipping so near the town would, at the same time they 
cover the frigates in the North River, keep the garrison in cheek, 
and be more likely to facilitate other movements of the army, 
than if they were to remain at the Hook or below the Narrows, 

“5, Our operations against the enemy in the city of New York 
may commence from either of three points, to wit, Morrisania, or 
the height near Kingsbridge, or Staten Island. Each has its 
advantages and disadvantages, but, under a full view of all cireum- 
stances, the preponderancy is in favor of Morrisania ; especially 
since the aid of his Most Christian Majesty has come by the way 
of Rhode Island, instead of Cape Henry, as it was expected they 
would do, and touch at Sandy Hook, in consequence of advices 
lodged there. 

“6, As the means for carrying on our operations are not yet 
sufficiently appreciated, nor is the time by which our aids will 
arrive sufficiently ascertained, it is impossible to be precise as to 
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the time the American troops can with safety rendezvous at Mor- 
risania; but, as it is necessary to fix some epoch, it is hoped that 
it may happen by the 5th of August. I would propose that day 
for the reémbarkation of the French efficient foree at New Lon- 
don (if they should have come there), and that they proceed up 
the Sound to Whitestone on Long Island, or to sueh other place 
on that Island, or on the main, as circumstances may require, and 
the Count shall be advised of. For, the operations against the 
enemy depending very much upon their holding all or disman- 
tling some of their present posts, and upon contingencies on our 
side, it is not possible at this time to mark out a precise plan, or 
determine whether our approaches to the city of New York shall 
be by the way of York Island, Brooklyn, or both. Numbers must 
determine the latter, and circumstances of the moment the former. 

“7, Tt must be clearly understood and agreed between the 
parties, that, if any capital operation is undertaken, the French 
fleet and land forces will at all events continue their aid until the 
success of the enterprise, or until it is mutually determined to 
abandon it. 

“8. In all matters of arrangement and accommodation, not 
repugnant to the foregoing ideas, the Marquis, in behalf of the 
United States, will consult the convenience and wishes of the 
Count and Chevalier, and will be pleased to assure them of the 
disposition I possess to make everything as agreeable to them as 
possible, and of my desire to manifest on all occasions the high 
sense I entertain of their merit, and the generous aid they have 


brought to us. 
“GEORGE WasHINGTON.” 


But when the Marquis de La Fayette reached New- 
port, on the 25th of July, the aspect of the French ex- 
pedition had changed. Admiral Graves, who had come 
out from Plymouth almost at the moment when M. de 
‘Ternay’s fleet sailed from Brest, had arrived in American 
waters with six ships of the line, which he added to 
the armament under the command of Admiral Arbuth- 
not at New York, thus restoring the naval superiority 
once more to the British. There was nothing now for 
the French to do but to prepare themselves to act upon 
the defensive in case of their being attacked, of which 
they were in momentary danger, and to await the arrival 
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of the second division from France, or of a reinforcement 
from the squadron in the West Indies, for which the 
Chevalier de Ternay had immediately sent an appeal to 
M. de Guichen. La Fayette found, therefore, that the 
French troops had already been landed upon Rhode 
Island, where, with the aid of General Heath, who had 
gone at once to their assistance, and of some five thousand 
Massachusetts militia, they were taking possession of, and 
greatly strengthening, the fortifications about Newport 
and the old works thrown up upon the island by the 
British, whilst the ships of the fleet were drawn up in 
front of the main channel. 

The advantage which had been given him by the ar- 
rival of Admiral Graves was not lost sight of by Sir 
Henry Clinton; for on the 19th of July his ships of the 
line and frigates were cruising off the harbor of Newport, 
blocking the exit of the French fleet. La Fayette’s mis- 
sion, therefore, was stripped of the brilliancy which it 
would otherwise have possessed if he had come, as it was 
expected he would, merely to concert on behalf of the 
American commander the plans which, carried into imme- 
diate operation, were to result in destroying the suprem- 
acy of Great Britain in America and in putting an end 
to the war. Admiral de Ternay was thoroughly despond- 
ent as to his present situation, and, with a timidity which 
appears to have been natural to him and which was now 
greatly increased in view of the unpromising condition 
of affairs in America, he dreaded not only all the evils 
which had befallen the Comte d’Estaing, whose example 
was constantly before his mind, but all those which had 
even threatened that unlucky expedition. Indeed, he 
sent home to France reports upon the war that were 
absolutely devoid of hope for the cause of the American 
people or for their chances of securing independence? 





+ See Doniol, La Participation de la France, iv. 973, note. 
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The Comte de Rochambeau, on the other hand, full 
of experience in war, and ever ready, with that courage 
which showed itself in so marked a manner during the 
campaign of the following year, to help the general whom 
he had come so far to serye, perceived that the situation 
was a diffienlt one, which needed to be treated with the 
utmost judgment and skill, and that for the present, at 
least, the land and naval forces of the King ought not to 
be separated, lest either might thereby be exposed to the 
danger of attack. He looked upon La Fayette’s earnest 
desire for action as the outcome of the enthusiasm of a 
youthful mind which took no proper thought of danger ; 
and possibly he may at first have resented the obligation 
under which the accident of war had placed a lieutenant- 
general of the King’s armies to negotiate with a stripling 
scarcely older than his own son. Something of this feel- 
ing permeates the correspondence which followed. For- 
tunately, however, Rochambeau was not only a sturdy 
veteran, he was also an honorable man ; his uprightness 
of purpose enabled him to see that La Fayette was un- 
selfishly striving for the welfare of the common cause, 
and the momentary difference which sprang up between 
them was adjusted without leaving any injurious effects 
behind it. He afterward said, in his narrative of his 
actions at this time, “I must declare, however, in justifi- 
cation of La Fayette, that he presented to me substan- 
tially the opinions of General Washington, and that the 
latter employed his youth and his ardor to express them 
with greater energy.” ! 

M. de Rochambeau had expressed, in a letter written 
to La Fayette immediately upon landing at Newport, a 
strong desire to see General Washington himself and to 
confer with him personally upon the operations to be 
undertaken by the allied forees; which desire La Fayette 
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announced to the Commander-in-Chief by letter whilst 
he was on his way from the head-quarters to Newport.’ 
But the circumstances of the Continental army, and the 
necessity of Washington’s presence at head-quarters, ren- 
dered it impossible for the General to make a journey 
to Newport at that moment ; and he said in reply,2— 


‘With respect to the Count's desire of a personal interview 
with me, you are sensible, my dear Marquis, that there is nothing 
I should more ardently desire than to meet him ; but you are also 
sensible, that my presence here is essential to keep our prepara- 
tionsin activity, or even going on at all. I entreat you to im- 
preat the Count with a proper idea of this matter, and convines 
him with what pleasure I should hasten to meet him, if it would 
not be injurious to our affairs. I am persuaded, that, however 
ardent may be your wishes to undertake the reduction of a certain 
place, you will not fail to take a candid and full view of the diffi- 
culties. We owe it to our allies. We owe it to ourselves.” 


La Fayette had made every possible effort, in his 
progress toward Newport, and especially in the State of 
Connecticut, to induce the authorities to complete their 
quota of the troops and to hurry them forward, together 
with such supplies of arms and ammunition as the State 
could afford. For this purpose he called personally upon 
Governor Trumbull, General Parsons, Colonel Wads- 
worth, and many others. His letters to General Wash- 
ington show that he was at Danbury on the 2lst of 
July, at Hartford on the 22d, at Lebanon on the 23d, 
and on the 25th at Newport. 

Upon his arrival there, he found that the attention of 
everybody in both camps of the allies was directed toward 
an attack which was momentarily expected from the Brit- 
ish fleet. After the addition of Admiral Graves’s force to 
that of Admiral Arbuthnot, four British ships appeared 





+ From Peekskill, 20th July, 1780: Correspondence of La Fayette, Ameri- 
459. 
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off the harbor of Newport, on the 19th of July. On the 
following morning three vessels of the French fleet were 
sent out after them, without being able, however, to over- 
take them ; and two days later, on the 22d, a large arma- 
ment, consisting of ten British ships of the line and nine 
smaller vessels, drove the French back into the harbor, 
took up a position near Block Island, and continued to 
blockade Admiral de Ternay. It appeared evident that 
an attack was meditated : intelligence had been received 
from various sources that Sir Henry Clinton had em- 
barked a large body of troops at New York for an oper- 
ation against Newport. General Heath had immediately 
stationed his force, consisting of Colonel Greene's regi- 
ment of Continental troops and the recruits now coming 
in, at Howland’s Ferry, Bristol Ferry, and Butt’s Hill. 
He called on the Governor of Rhode Island for fifteen 
hundred militia, and asked for eight hundred more from 
Bristol county, in Massachusetts. He also wrote to the 
Council of Massachusetts requesting that all the militia 
in the State who could be spared from other service 
should be sent to Newport; and he made a similar call 
upon Governor Trumbull for one thousand militia from 
Connecticut. 

As soon as the Marquis de La Fayette reached the 
head-quarters of the Comte de Rochambean, he was called 
upon by the French officers, on account of the knowledge 
he had acquired of Rhode Island during General Sulli- 
yan’s operations, to aid them in their plans for defence,-— 
which he entered into with much spirit. It was decided 
that Canonicut Island should be abandoned, and all the 
forces concentrated upon Rhode Island. ‘The transports 
were to be secured in the harbor, and the ships to be 
stationed there at anchor. The army was to remain en- 
camped until the enemy should appear, and then to move 
and attack them wherever they should disembark. 

La Fayette did not at first believe the reports of the 
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coming of the British, though he freely gave the assist- 
ance asked for by the French general, admitting that 
so many reports coming in from every direction made 
it appear as if something must be contemplated by the 
British, and that, at all events, it would be well to pre- 
pare. He reported to General Washington on the 26th 
of July, “at Seven o'clock P.M.,”' that he had been so 
occupied with these questions as not to be able, up to 
that time, to discuss the subject which had occasioned his 
visit to Newport: 


“We could not speak of our grand operations, and they are 
wholly taken in their expectations of the enemy. . . . For my 
part, I have been a long time a disbeliever of the intelligence; 
‘but so many letters came to hand that at length I was forced to 
take the general opinion about their intended expedition. . . . 
Nothing as yet (the ships of war excepted) has come in sight; 
but the French Generals who have not the smallest doubt about 
their coming, are hurrying their preparations of defence. 

“General Heath and myself were invited toa meeting of the 
French General Officers, wherein, to my great satisfaction, the 
idea of holding both Connanicut and Rhode Island was aban- 
doned, as it is assured that from the first one the enemy cannot 
annoy our shipping, if in a certain position. Count de Rocham- 
beau, Chevalier de Chattelux, and myself, went afterwards to 
dine with the Admiral, and the two French Commanders have 
agreed to the following plan : 

“The transports to be put in the harbour of Newport; the 
shipping to anchor along the shore from Brenton’s Point, going 
Northward, where they are protected by batteries, a frigate and a 
cutter to be stationed in Sekonnet, Passage ; the army to encamp 
at ils usual place, but upon the appearance of the enemy, to be in 
readiness to attack them at any point where they may disembark, 
and, if unsuccessful, to retire to the position which was onee oecu- 
pied by the enemy. There they want also to place some militia. 
Count de Rochambeau cannot hear of the idea of evacuating the 
island, and says he will defend this post to the last man, I could 
not help advising him very strongly and very often to erect works, 
and keep a communication open with the Continent by Howland’s 
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Ferry or Bristol Point ; that matter will, I hope, ba attended to 
in the eourse of the next day. 

“General Heath will inform you of the measures he has taken, 
in which, as the second officer, I am only to help him to the best 
of my power. ‘The Coant’s urging request made it, I think, 
necessary to call for Militia, 

“The number of sick is such that by the return given before 
me to Count de Rochambeau, it appears they will have but three 
thousand six hundred men fit for duty if they are attacked within 
afew days. The fleet has a great proportion of sick men and the 
ships are therefore poorly manned for the present.”? 


The French general was evidently in serious alarm at 
that moment on account of the situation of the fleet and 
the troops, which seemed to him all the more eritical be- 
cause he was a total stranger to the coast and the adjacent 
country, and had been shut in so quickly after his arrival 
from a long sea-voyage that neither he nor his officers 
had had time to become familiar with their surroundings. 
He hoped that General Washington would send him assist- 
ance from the Continental army; he urged this in his 
conversations with La Fayette, who added, in his letters 
of the 26th of July,— 


“If the enemy mean regular approaches the French Generals 
say that they would give time for a succour to come, In all sup- 
positions I don’t think the French will be able to form a junction 
before some time, as they can’t leave the Island before the Gf. 
teenth of next month, (in supposing that they are not attacked.) 
= +» Count de Rochambean asked me so often if you would not 
send a body of Continental troops to their relief; if, in the course 
of twelve days from this they could not be arrived, or that I 
knew he wanted me to write to you about it, and at length he told 
me he did not want it, But this must be between us. ‘The Count 
says he will stand a storm ; but if the enemy wanted to make a 
long work of it that a corps of Continental troops in their rear 
would have the best effects, ‘That in this ease the enemy would 
be much exposed on the Island, and that the circumstances which 
would follow their re-embarking would be so fatal to them as to 
facilitate our operations for the campaign. All this, my dear 
General, T was in a private manner desired to hint to you.” 
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This letter reached General Washington on the 30th 
of July, as he was moving his army forward to the Hud- 
son River, with the view of making a diversion against 
New York with all his force as soon as it should have 
been definitively ascertained that the British commander 
had weakened his garrison by detaching a large number 
of ships and men to operate against Newport. He replied 
on the 31st, from “ Robinson’s, in the Highlands,”? that 
there was no doubt Sir Henry Clinton intended to attack 
the Comte de Rochambeau, and that a considerable force 
had sailed for that purpose. He could not help wishing 
that the French general had taken post upon the main- 
land, and he even suggested that, if it were not too late, 
this might yet be done; because he would derive there 
much greater support from the country, and the island of 
Rhode Island was not an object for which to put anything 
of importance to hazard. In regard to his sending aid 
from the Continental army, he said that he did not think 
that any succor from his army could reach Rhode Island 
in time, on account of the great distance that lay between, 
and even if it were to be attempted by a rapid march, a 
great part of the men detached would be unfit for service 
when they arrived ; besides, he continued, in the present 
state of things, he did not know how they would be sub- 
sisted with bread. These considerations, therefore, left 
him but one line of conduct, which was to move against 
New York. He was making every effort to accomplish 
that, and he said that that appeared to him to be the most 
probable mode of relieving M. de Rochambeau, the only 
practicable one, indeed, so far as relief from his army was 
concerned. 

La Fayette had written to the Commander-in-Chief 
that, until he should receive instructions from him, he 
would remain at Newport under General Heath’s orders, 
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to help him to the best of his ability, To this Washing- 
ton replied, “ With respect to your remaining with Gen- 
eral Heath, you will use your own pleasure in the matter. 
Wherever you are, your best services will be rendered 
and will be interesting.” 

General Washington had immediately set his army in 
motion in the direction of New York. He had advanced 
to Peekskill on the Ist of August, and upon the follow- 
ing day the whole army was to have taken up its line of 
march, when news came to the head-quarters from Long 
Island Sound that upon the preceding day the fleet of 
transports had put back and were steering westward. 

Sir Henry Clinton had, in fact, embarked six thousand 
of his troops upon the transports at Frog’s Neck, on the 
27th of July, for the purpose of a joint operation of his 
land and naval forces against the French at Newport. 
His enterprise had been accompanied, however, with con- 
siderable delay; the French had been actively engaged 
in preparing their defence; and by the time the British 
were well started up the Sound there was no longer much 
likelihood that the post could be carried by assault; it 
certainly could not be surprised. ‘There appears to have 
been some disagreement of opinion between Sir Henry 
Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot as to the manner of 
conducting the operation ; and after the troops were em- 
barked, in readiness to be transported to the scene of 
action, Sir Henry Clinton decided to abandon the enter- 
prise. Crossing the Sound to Huntington Bay, he dis- 
embarked his men at White Stone, on the 31st of July, 
and returned to New York.’ 

But there is reason to believe that it was not merely his 
disagreement with the admiral that caused the British 
commander to turn aside from the operation he had 
planned ; for it is exceedingly probable that General 
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Washington’s rapid march toward New York warned 
him of the danger he incurred in that direction by with- 
drawing so large a force from the garrison there, and led 
him to turn his attention to preserving that post, which 
was of much greater importance than it would have been 
to defeat the French or to capture Rhode Island. Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot continued to cruise off Newport, in 
order to blockade the French fleet and intercept the 
second division which was then expected almost daily 
from France. 

General Washington recrossed the Hudson River, so 
as to be in a better position, on the western side, near 
Dobbs’s Ferry, to secure provisions and forage; and the 
great difficulty of maintaining a large body of men in 
the impoverished condition of the country led to the dis- 
charge of the militia who had been summoned to New- 
port, except the men enlisted for three months. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LA FAYETTE AND THE 
FRENCH COMMANDERS—THE HARTFORD CONFERENCE 
—ARNOLD’S TREASON. 


Tue fear of immediate attack having passed, La Fay- 
ette was now able to begin the discussion with the Comte 
de Rochambeau and the admiral of the business upon 
which he had gone to Rhode Island. The first interview 
for that purpose took place, evidently at M. de Rocham- 
beau’s head-quarters in Newport, on the 80th of July. 
On the following day La Fayette reported it to General 
Washington, as follows :* 


“Newronr, July the 31st, 1780. 

“My DEAR GENERAL,—In consequence of a note from me the 
Admiral came to last evening, and defensive ideas gave way to 
offensive plans. Our conversation was long, and it is not yet 
ended, but I hasten to write you a summary report of what past 
between the Count, the Chevalier, and myself. 

“I first began, in my own name, to give them a pretty exact 
aceount of the situation we were in three months ago, of the 
supernatural efforts which the country had made for the purpose 
of an immediate co-operation. I told them that by the Ist of 
January our army would be dismissed, that the Militia was only 
to serve for three months. I added, that for the defensive they 
were useless to us; nay, they were hurtful, and that I thought it 
necessary to take New York before the winter. All that, my 
dear General, was said in my own name, and therefore in a less 
delicate way than when I am your interpreter. 

“T then told them that I was going to speak of you, and after 
many compliments, assurances of confidence, &c., I went on with 
your plan, beginning with the importance of possessing the har- 
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bour, and going on abont the three ways which you have directed 
me to point out as to be hereafter regulated by circumstances. 

“As to the possessing of the harbour the Chevalier told that 
he did not believe his ships might go in; but that if superior at 
sea, he would answer by cruising off to protect the landing, the 
transportation, and prevent an evacuation ; indeed to blockade 
the harbour. 

“The French General, with the advice of the Naval Com- 
mander did not hesitate to prefer the going in transports to the 
point you know of. Both were of opinion that nothing could be 
undertaken unless we had a naval superiority, and as I know it is 
your opinion also, (tho’ it is not mine,) I durst not insist on that 
article. 

“There was another reason which made me wait for the rein- 
forcement. I knew we had neither arms nor powder. I know we 
would be at least along time to get them; but as they did not 
think of making me the objection I put my assent to the others on 
the account of my private confidence in their superior abilities ; 
told them that you also thought we should have a naval superi- 
ority, and added, in my own name, that however, we must, any 
how, act before the winter, and get rid of a shameful defensive. 

“The summary of the arrangement will, I presume, be this: 
‘That as soon as we hear of a naval reinforcement we go where 
you know, and establish what you intend to fix; that, if possible, 
we get where I want you to be ; that immediately the French will 
embark and go where you wish them to be, or there about ; that 
a number equal to the enemy’s whole force be stationed in that 
part; that they don’t want there more than ten pieces of our 
heavy cannon; that after everything will be disembarked, three 
weeks, in their opinion, will do the business on their side ; that 
proper means will be taken by sea to keep up the communication 
and prevent an evacuation ; that we must not give up that plan 
if we may begin in August or September ; that fascines and other 
apparatus must be ready on the opposite shore ; that they will take 
for us all the boats belonging to the Continent which will be at 
Providence ; that as soon as our clothing &e. arrive, it will with- 
out entering any harbour be sent: to W. (. or thereabout, 

“Their superiority at sea, will, I think, take place in the 
course of this month ; they have two ways to depend upon it: 
Ast, Unless of an absolute impossibility, the second division, con- 
sisting of four other regiments and the remaining part of Lauzun’s, 
with the Alliance and all other stores, and with a strong convoy 
of ships of the line, will be here very soon. When they will be 
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heard of on the coast, Chevalier de Ternay will, at all events, go 
out and meet them. 2dly, The Gentleman I wrote to on my 
arrival has full liberty to send here reinforcements, the Admiral 
has already applied to him, but I am going to make him write 
other letters in my way, and will send them tomorrow or the day 
after to Chevalier de la Luzerne, whom I beg you will immediately 
desire to secure three fast sailing vessels for the West: Indies. 

“Tam going this evening to fix plans with Pilots, and also 
to speak of the entrance of the harbour. Dobs and Shaw? are 
here, and I will have a full conversation with them and the 
Admiral, both for the entrance of the harbour and the naviga- 
tion of the Sound. Tomorrow I call, with as much secrecy as 
possible, a number of Pilots for the harbour of Halifax and 
River St. Laurence, 

“Tnelosed, you will find a letter from Count de Rochambeau. 
He requests you will have the goodness of letting the Minister 
know what the French army is about, as he had no time of 
writing to him; it is, 1 believe, very important.—Ist, To send 
everywhere to meet the reinforcement, and give them proper 
directions. 2dly, ‘To have some vessels ready for the West Indies. 

“The French set more value upon Rhode Island than it is 
worth. I however got them to promise that in ease of an opera- 
tion they will not leave here a Garrison, and that their Magazines 
would be sent to Providence. 

“You know, my dear General, I did not expect Clinton, and 
tho’ I could not stand alone in my opinion, I ever lamented the 
calling out of the Militia, Iam happy to inform you that they 
have been dismissed. Nothing can equal the spirit with which 
they turned out, and I did not neglect letting the French know 
that they have done more for their allies than they would have 
done for the security of their own continental troops on a similar 
oceasion. 

“As to the three month men, the French General wants them 
to establish the communication with the main ; but I will soon 
request him to let them go to the grand army, and will, in the 
same time, get from this State as many arms and powder as pos- 
sible. I have written to Massachusetts for the same purpose. 
After I will have sent the Pilots, and made caleulstions with the 
Commander of the Artillery and the first Engineer, whom the 
Count will consult, I shall draw a plan which Iwill get their 








' Probably the Comte de Guichen, commanding the fleet in the West Indies. 
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answer to, and repair with it to head-quarters. In the meantime 
I will receive answers from Boston and from Governor Greene, 

“The Admiral cannot send to us more than thirty thousand 
of powder. But you see that their demands as to heavy pieces 
are small; they indeed say they do not want any on the Island, 
and that their twenty-ones will be sufficient. All that, my dear 
General, I will be more positive upon after the Commanders of 
Artillery and Engineers will have made with us their calcula- 
tions. I hope, my dear General, that by the 5th or 6th of August, 
Iwill have nothing more to do in this place. 

“The French army hate the idea of staying here, and want to 
join you ; they swear at those that speak of waiting for the second 
division ; they are enraged to be blockaded in this harbour. As 
to the dispositions of the inhabitants and our troops, and the dis- 
positions of the inhabitants and the Militia for them, they are 
such as I may wish. You would have been glad the other day to 
see two hundred and fifty of our drafts that came on Connanicut 
without provisions or tents, and who were mixed in such a way 
with the French troops that every French soldier and officer took 
an American with him and divided their bed and their supper in 
the most friendly manner. 

“The patience and sobriety of our Militia is so much admired 
by the French officers, that two days ago a French Colonel called 
all his officers together to desire them to take the good examples 
which were given to the French soldiers by the American troops. 
So far are they gone in their admirations that they finda great 
deal to say in favor of General Varnum, and his escort of Militia 
Dragoons, who fill up all the streets of Newport. On the other 
hand, the French discipline is such, that chiken and pigs walk 
between the tents without being disturbed, and that there is in 
the camp a cornfield, from which not one leaf has been touched. 
The Tories don’t know what to say to it. 

“Adieu, my dear General. Tomorrow, I hope having the 
pleasure of writing you another letter, and I am with the most 
tender friendship, dear General, 

“Your most obedient humble servant: 
“LAFAYETTE.”” 





The most serious disappointment connected with the 
arrival of the French first division only, instead of the 
whole detachment as had been intended, was that the large 
quantities of arms and munitions of war, and especially 
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the clothing for the Continental army, of which the 
Marquis de La Fayette had directed the manufacture at 
Nantes for at least fifteen thousand men, had unfortu- 
nately been left behind to come along with the second 
division. It mortified La Fayette to discover this upon 
his arrival at Newport and to report it to General Wash- 
ington. The General replied, “The blunders which 
have been made with respect to arms, ammunition and 
clothing, are serious disappointments. I think, however, 
from a closer inspection of our means, that we shall be 
able to collect nearly arms enough to put into the hands 
of our recruits, and powder enough to undertake the en- 
terprise, if in the course of the operation we can depend 
on the fifty tons expected from France, and can obtain 
fifty tons more from the fleet.” He added that he did 
not wish La Fayette to press the French general and ad- 
miral to anything to which they showed a disinclination, 
especially to the withdrawal of their troops from Rhode 
Island before the second division should arrive to give 
them a naval superiority ; because, if they should yield to 
importunity and an accident should happen, they would 
lay the blame on those who had persuaded them. He 
therefore cautioned him to inform them only as to what 
the Americans could do and were willing to undertake, 
allowing the French commanders to consult their own in- 
clination as to the rest; for he felt that the prospect at 
that moment was not sufliciently flattering to justify an 
urgent presentation of his views to them. He continued 
his preparations in the mean time, however, in the hope 
that the second division would arrive in time to enable 
the army to begin active operations by the 1st of Sep- 
tember; though after that time he considered that there 
could be very little expectation of effecting the object." 
Whilst La Fayette was engaged in this negotiation at 
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Newport, General Washington prepared a command for 
him as soon as he should return to the main army, 
although he had given him permission to remain with 
General Heath as long as it pleased him to do so. This 
command was the corps of light infantry, which he formed 
on the Ist of August and which during the absence of 
General de La Fayette he placed under Major-General 
St. Clair. The corps was made up of six battalions, each 
composed of eight companies selected from the different 
lines of the army ; and the battalions were separated into 
two brigades, of which General Hand commanded one 
and General Poor the other. ‘The post of the light in- 
fantry was always in advance of the main army. 

On the 7th of August, La Fayette returned to the 
head-quarters at Peekskill and took command of his 
corps. After having seen General Washington and in- 
formed him of what had taken place at the conferences at 
Newport, he wrote a formal statement to the Comte de 
Rochambeau and Admiral de Ternay, reviewing the con- 
yersations which had taken place between them, with the 
conclusions they had reached; and, as a matter of pre- 
eaution in case active measures should afterward be un- 
dertaken conjointly by the allied forces, he recapitulated 
his understanding of the views of those gentlemen as to 
what was feasible and as to what they would be willing 
to undertake. It is so definite a narrative of this impor- 
tant negotiation with which General Washington had in- 
trusted La Fayette, and illustrates so well the industry 
and care with which this young officer performed his 
duty, that it is given here in his own words :* 


“Is Camp sevoxp Doum's Ferry, 9th August, 1780. 
“(Sres :—Two days ago I arrived at the head-quarters, and in 
accordance with the mission which I had undertaken, my first care 





* Correspondance de La Fayette, i. 345. See also the original MS. Letter 
Books of the Comte de Rochambeau, in the Library of Congress, at Wash- 
ington. 
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was to report our conversations. But the smallest details of these 
are so important, and the fate of America, as well as the glory of 
France, depends to such an extent upon the measures which we 
may adopt here, that, in order to feel still more certain that Ihave 
fully understood you, I shall submit to you a synopsis of our in- 
terviews and shall beg you to inform me immediately whether I 
have accurately caught your meaning. Ishould have taken this 
precaution, sirs, before leaving Newport, if General Washington's 
march upon New York had not recalled me to my division at: 
the very moment when, by our ulterior arrangements, you re- 
quired some information. 

“Ist. I laid before you the present situation of America, the 
exhausted condition in which I found it, the efforts which it has 
made at this juncture, and which could only have been induced 
by the hope of being freed, once for all, from the tyranny of 
England. 

“T told you that these efforts were enormous, considering the 
state of our finances and the impoverishment of all our resources, 
and that I do not expect to see them renewed during another cam- 
paign, I added that by the Ist of November we should have no 
more militia, and that by the Ist of January the half of our Con- 
tinental army would be discharged ; and I ventured to say, in my 
own name, that I think it politically necessary to act during the 
present campaign, of which I have been more fully convinced, on 
my road here, by testing the feelings of the people. 

“24. T confirmed what I had already had the honor of report- 
ing to you as to the Continental troops and the militia whom we 
should have with us. I told you that, estimating the strength of 
the enemy in New York at fourteen thousand men, of whom ten 
thousand are regulars and four thousand rather poor militia, I 
thought we exaggerated their number somewhat, and that we 
ought first to dednet the sailors employed by Admiral Arbuthnot. 
As to the fortifications, I told you that the American troops would 
take charge of New York, and that the fort of Brooklyn, where 
you could operate in concert with a division of our army, is 
imply an earth-work of four bastions, with a ditch and a shed, 
ing from a thousand to fifteen hundred men, and having 
in front of it a small out-work where no more than a hundred 
could be sheltered. I added that nothing would prevent a regular 
approach to Brooklyn, and that that post is the key to New York. 

“3d. I informed you of General Washington’s plan, and I told 
you the moment you were able to begin your march he would 
move to Morrisania, where, as I now repeat, he will place bat- 
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teries which will close the passage of Hell’s Gate and make sure 
of the one between the continent and Long Island, so that there 
will be nothing to fear from the enemy’s ships. Whilst awaiting 
your arrival, sirs, our army would intrench itself either at Mor- 
risania, or, if possible, upon the island of New York, and would 
prepare to detach a corps of troops as soon as you should ap- 
proach us, coming either by land to Westchester and passing 
thence under cover of our batteries, or by sea to Wistown or any 
other harbor in that neighborhood. General Washington would 
detach a sufficient corps of Americans, with fifteen pieces of 
heavy cannon, to co-operate with your troops, and he believes 
that with these forees and this artillery united, we should soon 
have possession of the point of Brooklyn, and consequently of 
the city of New York. 

“4th. I represented to you that Long Island isa fertile coun- 
try, where, in spite of the depredations of the English, there still 
remain some resources; that we were sure to be joined there by 
the militia of the island; and finally that by the aid of our sub- 
batteries at Morrisania, and still more by a battery upon the 
island of New York, we should assure the communication between 
Long Island and the continent. In view of these circumstances 
it is my personal opinion that the action should be begun, if we 
could provide for the safety of the fleet, before we obtain the 
naval superiority. 

“5th. I strongly insisted upon the necessity of having posses- 
sion of the port of New York as soon as possible. I requested M. 
Je Chevalier de Ternay to consider this point with the pilots whom 
I sent to him; and, in view of the immense advantages of that 
move, I hoped that, either with the aid of land forces from the 
direction of Sandy Hook or merely by his own naval superiority, 
he would be in a position to accomplish that which we feared he 
might undertake when we were expecting him at the same time 
with Admiral Graves. 

“6th. In suggesting to you to send your magazines to Provi- 
dence, I said that’ Rhode Island is of no value to the Americans, 
but that it is important in connection with the succors coming 
from France, provided, of course, that it does not require an 
army to guard it ; that, if the English should make the mistake 
of seizing it, a superior fleet, assisted from the continent, would 
be able to retake it at any time. 

“7th, T had the honor of saying to you, in conclusion, sirs, 
that, in order to operate against New York, it would be necessary 
to begin at latest toward the first days of September ; and, after 
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that explanation, I told you that General Washington, having 
the most complete confidence in you, asked only to have your 
opinion upon this subject, and that he did not wish to under- 
take anything which you should not consider advantageous. 

“This is, sirs, what I had the honor of saying to you ; and here 
is what you did me the honor to reply : 

“Ist. ‘That the succor sent to the United States was anything 
but temporary ; that the second division was intended to start a 
short time after you, and that we might expect it to arrive at any 
moment ; that it would bring at least two thousand five hundred 
men, and probably a larger number ; that it was to be convoyed 
by three vessels, but that according to all appearances more 
would be sent ; that the only cause which could prevent it from 
reaching here before the Ist of September would be the impos- 
sibility of uniting the French and Spanish squadrons, and that 
in the latter event it would arrive at least by the end of the 
autumn, and wonld then be much stronger ; that M. de Guichen 
has been informed of our plans and has had orders to facilitate 
them ; that, consequently, M. le Chevalier de Ternay has written 
him for the five vessels promised us, and that from all these 
premises you hoped to act before the end of the eampaign, but 
that you had no doubt, at all events, of furnishing a very superior 
force for next winter and for the eampaign of next year. 

“2d. The project of attacking Brooklyn was entirely satis- 
factory to you, and it appeared to you the proper method of 
reducing New York ; but you considered that we ought to have 
upon that island a force at least equal to that which the enemy 
could oppose to us; and you added that, by leaving a mask at 
New York, they might fall upon the corps on Long Island with 
almost their whole army, which, as you see, had already been 
anticipated by General Washington, 

“34, You appeared to me to doubt the possibility of checking 
the enemy by the passage of Morrisania ; but that is a point upon 
which I shall be able to give you decisive information. The 
idea of proceeding by land to Westchester seemed less agreeable 
to you than that of going by sea to some bay on Long Island. As 
to the disembarkation, M. le Comte de Rochambeau considers it a 
very long operation, and he estimates that, from his experience, 
it will require nearly three weeks to set an army ashore with all 
its campaign and siege equipment. You asked to have all the 
information possible about Brooklyn, in order to prepare your 
caleulations for the engineering and the artillery. 

“4th, You appeared to me to consider naval superiority neces- 
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sary, even at the beginning of our operations ; though it may be 
that this idea is derived from your doubts about the communica- 
tion by Morrisania. 

“Sth. M. le Chevalier de Ternay considers it difficult to cap- 
ture the port of New York, and hopes to produce the same effect 
by cruising outside it, He does not. believe that his ships of 
seventy-four can go in; but to the difference of opinion which I 
ventured to express, at least as to the importance of occupying 
the harbor, he replied that he should give that subject further 
consideration. As to his method of protecting the disembarka- 
tion, he proposed to cruise in the Sound, and his frigates would 
go, with one or two ships, into the bay where it was intended to 
land the troops. 

“6th, The island of Rhode Island appeared to you a very im- 
portant point to hold ; though, if M. de Ternay obtains the naval 
superiority, you believe, as we do, that it will not be necessary 
to leave a garrison there during the attack upon New York. M. 
Je Comte de Rochambean directed me to assure General Washing- 
ton that whenever he should receive an order he would proceed 
immediately to the point which the Commander-in-Chief should 
indicate. I have also told him that the French generals are 
desirous of having an interview with him. 

“Tn terminating our conversation, we definitively agreed upon 
the following articles, which I have therefore reported to General 
‘Washington. 

“1st, You have written to France to hasten and to increase 
our succor from there; you have already asked for five ships 
from M, de Guichen, and I have taken charge of another letter 
which repeats the same request and will be forwarded through 
M. le Chevalier de la Luzerne. 

(2d. Immediately upon the announcement to you that the 
vessels have arrived, either those of the second division or those 
from the West Indies, you will send a messenger to General 
‘Washington ; and whilst our army is marching to Westchester, 
and yours is preparing to embark, M. de Ternay will endeavor to 
effect his junction, 

“3d, If the French fleet be equal to that of the enemy, it will 
fight for the superiority at once ; if it be superior, it will take 
the French troops from Rhode Island immediately and will pro- 
ceed to the bay selected for the disembarkation. 

“4th, A point shall be selected from which the ships may be 
able to cover the operation ; where the head of the first column 
may have a field of action supported by the fire from the ships, 
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and behind which the rest of the army may come up; where, by, 
throwing forward all the troops who have been landed, we shall 
still have our right and our left supported, so that we may cover 
those disembarking. A place shall be selected which is so situ- 
ated that the American army corps detached for this particular 
expedition may approach and land at the same moment with 
M. le Comte de Rochambeau, and that their commander may 
co-operate at once with the French generals. 

“5th. According to the number of the French troops in condi- 
tion for active service, General Washington will either send, or 
will lead himself, to Long Island, a number of troops equal to the 
army which the enemy shall oppose to them ; and he will station 
a corps of about the same strength either at Westchester or upon 
the island of New York, 

“6th. M. le Chevalier de Ternay will carefully consider the 
possibility of forcing the passage of Sandy Hook ; and, if he finds 
it practicable, he will accomplish that important object at once. 

“7th. As soon as the arms, the clothing, and the munitions of 
war, belonging to the United States, shall arrive, M. le Chevalier 
de Teray will have the goodness, without giving them time to 
enter the harbor, to have them convoyed at once by a number of 
frigates, or, if the batteries shall not have been placed in position, 
then by a ship of the line, to whatever point on the Sound Gen- 
eral Washington may indicate. 

“8th. ‘The French fleet will take charge of the boats which we 
shall need and which will be delivered to it at Providence ; it 
will lend us all the powder that it can spare: it cannot at this 
moment lend us more than thirty thousand. 

“9th. T shall send to the French generals accurate information 
as to the passage into the Sound by Hell’s Gate; Cshall commn- 
nicate to them also all the details relating to Brooklyn, and they 
will thereupon send us all the caleulations as to the artillery 
and the fortification, according to which we shall provide what- 
ever it may be necessary to send with the American corps to 
Long Island for those branches of the service, The two points 
of this ninth article gave rise to some doubt in the minds of the 
French generals, and I shall send them from here information 
relating to the subject upon which I had the honor to speak to 
them. 

“10th. The sick, the magazines, ete., will be sent to Provi- 
dence, and we shall put the batteries in good order along that 
river. 

“11th. Tt is clearly understood that the moment we obtain 
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the naval superiority, the French must not lose a single day in 
beginning their co-operation. 

“This is, sirs, a synopsis of my report to General Washington ; 
and, since it will serve as the basis for his preparations, as well 
as a rule for future explanations which you may receive ; since, 
in view of the confidence he has reposed in me, it is my duty to 
establish definitively every agreement that I can possibly arrive 
at with you; and since the fate of America appears to depend 
upon your activity or your inaction during the rest of the present 
summer, I deem it of the greatest importance that your ideas 
should be faithfully communicated to him, and I beg you now to 
lose no time in writing me a few words to assure me that I have 
fully understood you. 

“As short time after my departure, sirs, you probably heard 
that General Clinton, who was alarmed about New York, was 
obliged by the movement of our army to shut himself up in that 
island. Tho army is now near Dobbs's Ferry, ten miles above 
King’s Bridge, on the right bank of the North River, and our 
advanced guard is about three miles ahead. 

“If General Clinton decides to fight us with equal advantage 
of numbers and position, we shall give him an opportunity to do 
so, and he will then be able to make an entirely impartial trial 
of British and Hessian troops against the Americans. 

“1 shall await here, sirs, with anxiety, your reply to this 
letter. I shall have the honor of communicating to you the vari- 
ous advices which General Washington may desire to have sent 
to you. We need the first news of the vessels to give us peace 
of mind; and, from an intimate knowledge of our situation, I 
assure you, sirs, a8 an individual and in my own name, that it is 
important for us to act during the present campaign, and that all 
the troops whom you may expect from France next year, as well 
as all the plans with which you may flatter yourselves, will not 
repair the fatal consequences of our inaction nov. Without the 
resources of America, all the foreign assistance will aecomplish 
nothing in this country ; and although, under all circumstances, 
you may count upon us implicitly, I consider it important that 
you should take advantage of the moment when you find here 
present a co-operation without which you will be able to ac- 
complish nothing in America for the common cause, 

“T have the honor to be ete.— 


“P.8, Snch is, sirs, the long official letter which T have had 
the honor to write to you: I cannot allow it to go without thank- 
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ing you for the kindness that you showed me at Rhode Island or 
without assuring you of my sincere attachment.” 


‘This letter led to an unexpected and exceedingly in- 
teresting correspondence, which threw into relief, to a 
remarkable degree, the manliness of La Fayette’s atti- 
tude toward both the French troops and the Continental 
army, between whom he had, in a certain sense, taken 
up a position which he was now perfectly able and per- 
fectly willing to defend. The letters which followed are 
valuable, because they show how thoroughly earnest 
and single-minded he was in all the steps that he took 
in his efforts to forward the American cause; how, even 
in his relations with his own countrymen and with the 
commanding officers of the French detachment, while 
he was always a loyal and devoted Frenchman, he was 
also always the champion and the friend of America; 
and how he was ever ready, in her interest, to defend 
the measures which he thought to be right and advan- 
tageous. 

M. de Rochambeau was irritated by La Fayette’s care- 
fully worded reproduction of the conversations which he 
and the admiral had held with him; possibly he felt 
it to be a slight that General Washington did not com- 
municate directly with him, instead of doing so through 
this young Frenchman, whose influence in America may 
have seemed to the French general quite great enough 
already, and who was certainly upon the verge of ex- 
citing jealousy among some of his fellow-countrymen 
in the fleet. At all events, La Fayette’s synopsis of 
their interviews had reproduced exactly the substance 
of their several arguments and understandings, so that 
there was nothing amiss with that; but the Comte de 
Rochambeau, with the appearance of a man who expects 
to be offended rather than of one who has actually re- 
ceived offence, seized upon a phrase relating to Newport 
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which was of no consequence, and, in a somewhat petu- 
Jant mood, wrote the following letter to La Fayette :* 


‘<Newronr, 12 August, 1780, 

“I have received, my dear Marquis, the letter which you did 
me the honor to write me on the 9th of August, You will permit 
me to refer you for my answer to the letter which I had the honor 
of writing to our general on the 10th of this month, in order to lay 
before him my opinion, which you asked of me on his behalf. I 
restrict myself therefore to waiting for his final orders, and I beg 
of him as a favor to appoint a rendezvous where the admiral and 
I may go and receive from him verbally, at an interview, some 
definite plan ; we should accomplish more in a quarter of an hour 
than in a multitude of despatches. I am convinced, more than 
any one in the world, of what you say, that his march held back 
Clinton, who really intended to come here and attack us; but I 
wish to observe to you, at the same time, that there is every reason 
to believe that he would have been thoroughly beaten here, and. 
that, in the mean time, our General would have taken New York. 

“In regard to your suggestion, my dear Marquis, that the 
position of the French in Rhode Island is of no service to the 
‘Americans, I shall observe to you 

“1st. That I have never yet heard that it has done them any 
harm ; 

“2d. That it would be well to reflect that the position of the 
French corps may easily have had something to do with Clinton's 
evacuation of the mainland, and with his confining himself to 
Long Island and New York ; also that, while the French fleet is 
guarded here by a superior and concentrated naval force, your 
coasts of America are undisturbed, your privateers make valuable 
captures, and your merchant marine is entirely free. It seems to 
me that under such comfortable circumstances it ought not to be 
difficult to ws for the increase of both naval and land forces: 
which the King assured me he intended to send ; and finally, that, 
as I have not had a letter from France since I left there, I cannot: 
but flatter myself that the second division has started, and is 
bringing me despatches; because if it had been blockaded by 
some superior foree I should have had word sent to me from 
the coasts of France. Iam afraid of these Savannahs and other 
similar events of which I have seen so many in the course of my 














1 Rochambeau MS, Letter Books, Library of Congress; Correspondance de 
La Fayette, i, 357. 
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life.’ It is a principle in war, as in geometry, that vis unita 
fortior, But, ina word, I am awaiting orders from my General- 
issimo, and I beg him to grant to the admiral and me an inter- 
view. I shall join the latter’s despatch to this packet as soon 
as he sends it to me. 

“T send you, my dear Marquis, the tenderest greetings of my 
aks “Le ComTe pe Rocnamneav.” 


The tone of this letter surprised and disappointed La 
Fayette. He had been laboring in good faith to ad- 
vance the interests of the allies in the common cause; 
and, when he felt satisfied that he had not omitted any 
detail which his duty obliged him to consider, he saw him- 
self in danger of being misinterpreted by the very men 
who ought to have understood him best,—the French 
general and the admiral of the fleet. He replied, on the 
18th of August, in a letter addressed to them jointly, 
saying that, instead of complaining of their interpretation 
of his meaning, he preferred to assume that he had im- 
perfectly explained himself; he told them, therefore, that 
upon his return to the head-quarters General Washington 
had asked him for an account of his interviews, because 
since Washington had given him full authority to discuss 
the campaign with them, he naturally desired to know 
what he had said to them and what they said in return ; 
that General Washington thought the best way for him to 
present this report was to put it into writing, but that he, 
La Fayette, fearing that he might possibly utter a single 
word not in accordance with their understanding, had de- 
cided that it would be not only safer, but also more re- 
spectful to them, if he submitted directly to them a copy 
of the report which he made to the General. Therefore 
he had done so. As to the position of the French at 








:! This refers to the unsuccessful attack upon Savannah by the combined 
French and American forees under Admiral d’Estaing and General Lincoln 
in October, 1779. 

* Correspondance de La Fayette, i. 359, 
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Rhode Island, in respect to which M. de Rochambeau ap- 
peared to be excessively sensitive, La Fayette continued,— 


“When, after three letters from General Washington and 
twenty conversations with him, I felt bound to tell you from what 
point of view we look upon Rhode Island, I never thought of 
saying to you that your presence there was injurious to any one. 
And as to theadvantage of having in Ameriea a French squadron 
and French troops, allow me to suggest to you, sirs, that M. 
a’Estaing always found me ready to prove the truth of this 
proposition ; that for the last eighteen months, and particularly 
since the beginning of last summer, I have carried on a continu- 
ous correspondence with the French Government for the purpose 
of showing them the advantage of such a measure ; and that, 
although the gratitude of the Americans does not need to be 
excited, very few hours go by in which I do not employ a part 
of my time in representing the advantages which you secure for 
them even in your inferiority, and in which I do not take pains to 
have this truth repeated from Canada to Florida, as I can prove 
to you by the few copies that I have kept of my letters.’? 


He said, further, that whilst he had ventured to ex- 
press himself upon political matters, in which he now ad- 
mitted that he had made a mistake, the opinions which 
he had advanced were confirmed not only by the views 
of the Chevalier de La Luzerne, but by General Wash- 
ington also. He accompanied this official explanation by 
a letter of the same date to the Comte de Rochambeau 
personally :! 





“Ty Came, 18 August, 1780, 

“ After having written to you, Monsieur le Comte, a joint letter 
addressed also to M. le Chevalier de Ternay, permit me to come 
to you with all the confidence of that affectionate friendship which 
Thave felt toward you, and which I have endeavored to express 
to you, from my tenderest childhood. Although the expressions 
of your letter manifest your usual kindness of feeling toward me, 
certain portions of its contents, which are not indeed personal to 
me, show me that my last letter gave you displeasure. After four 
months in which I have exerted myself night and day to prepare 








* Correspondance de La Fayette, i. 362, 
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men’s minds to receive you, to respect you, and to love you; after 
all that I have done to make known the advantages of your pres- 
ence in Rhode Island, and after having used my influence in ad- 
dressing the people as to this truth ; finally, Monsieur le Comte, 
after all that my patriotism and my feeling toward you have dic- 
tated, I cannot help being pained when I see you give to my letter 
so unfavorable an interpretation and one that I never dreamed of. 
If in the course of that letter I have displeased you or given you 
offenee, if you disapprove, for instance, of the written report 
which General Washington asked me for, and which I felt it my 
uty to submit to you, I give you my word of honor that I 
thought I was doing a simple thing; so simple, indeed, that I 
should have felt I was doing you a wrong not to have submitted 
it to you. 

“Tf yon had heard people talking of this second division, 
Monsieur le Comte, as I have, if you knew to what extent the 
English and the Tories are trying to persuade people that France 
merely wants to stir up the fire without extinguishing it, you 
would understand that my longing to silence such reports makes 
me perhaps too eager. I will admit to you, in confidence, that it 
hurts my feelings, in the midst of a foreign country, to see the 
French blockaded at Rhode Island ; and the mortification that I 
feel makes me anxious for active operations. As to what you 
have said to me about Rhode Island, Monsieur le Comte, if you 
could know in detail what I have said, written, and published in 
the newspapers, if you had seen me often, surrounded by a band 
of American country-people, describing the conduct of the French 
‘at Newport, if you could only spend three days here with me, you 
would see the injustice of such a reproach. 

“Tf [have offended you, Task your pardon for two reasons: 
first, because I am earnestly attached to you; and secondly, be- 
cause my purpose is to do everything here that T ean to please 
you. In every place where I am only a private citizen, your 
orders shall be the law for me; and I should make any sacrifice 
for the most humble of the Frenchmen who are here, rather than 
not contribute to their glory, their pleasure, and their union with 
the Americans. These are my sentiments, Monsieur le Comte, 
and although you have suspected me of entertaining some that 
are far different from those I really have at heart, I overlook that 
injustice and I remember only my attachment to you. 











“P.8, Lam very far from thinking, Monsieur le Comte, that I 
deserve the least credit for the opinion which people have here of 
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you and of the officers of your army; such conceit is very far 
from me ; but, at all events, I had the advantage of knowing you 
personally, and I had that also of predicting what occurred upon 
your arrival and of reflecting the sentiments of those who are in 
your immediate following. I am entirely convinced, and no one 
here can deny it, that if you had not come, it would have gone 
badly with American affairs during the present campaign. But, 
in our condition at this moment, that is not enough; we need to 
have a definite advantage. Believe me that when I intimated this 
to you in my own name, it was not my opinion alone. My mistake 
was that I wrote with great earnestness, in an official document, 
certain things that you would have forgiven me for, on account 
of my youth, if I had expressed myself as a friend, and privately, 
to you, But I was acting with such perfect good faith that your 
reply has surprised me as much as it has distressed me, which is 
saying a great deal.”” 


This manly declaration disarmed the resentment of the 
Comte de Rochambeau, who evidently had at heart no ill 
will toward La Fayette; and, with a frankness and kind- 
liness of spirit which do honor to his memory, he wrote 
the following letter, which brought the incident to a 
close :* 

“Newronr, 27 August, 1780, 

“Allow an old father [un viewr pére], my dear Marquis, to 
answer you as he would an affectionate son whom he loves and 
infinitely cherishes. You know me well enough to believe that 
I do not require to be excited; that at my age, when one has 
reached a conclusion based upon military reasons and reasons 
of state, to which one has been driven by circumstances, all the 
appeals in the world cannot: make me change it unless Ihave an 
express order from my General. But I am fortunate enough, as 
he tells me in his despatches, to have my ideas agree substan- 
tially with his own as to all the measures by which we might 
convert this into an offensive operation, and that we differ only 
upon some minor points, from which the slightest explanation, 
and certainly his orders, will remove all difficulty. You are 
mortified, as a Frenchman, my dear friend, at seeing a British 
squadron, with a decided superiority of ships of the line and 





1 MS. Letter Books of Rochambeau, Library of Congress ; Correspondance 
de La Fayette, i. 805, 
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frigates, blockade here the squadron of the Chevalier de Ternay ; 
but console yourself, my dear Marquis, the port of Brest has been 
blockaded for two months by a British fleet which has prevented 
the second division from coming out under the convoy of M. de 
Bougainville. If you had been through the last two wars, you 
would have heard of nothing but these blockades. But 1 hope 
that M. de Guichen, on the one hand, and M. de Gaston, on the 
other, will avenge us for this temporary disappointment, 

“It is always right, my dear Marquis, to believe that the 
French are invincible, but I shall confide to you a great secret, 
after an experience of forty years: there are no troops so easily 
beaten when they have once lost confidence in their leaders, and 
they lose it immediately when they discover that they have been 
exposed to danger in consequence of priyate and personal ambi- 
tion. If I have been fortunate enough to retain their confidence 
until now, I owe it to the most scrupulous examination of my 
‘own conscience; to the fact that, of the fifteen thousand men, or 
thereabont, who have been either killed or wounded under me 
in the different grades and in the most sanguinary engagements, 
I have not to reproach myself with having caused the death of a 
single man for my own personal advantage. 

“You have written to the Chevalier de Chastellux, my dear 
Marquis, that the interview I have asked for with our General 
embarrasses him, because it is at the time of the arrival of the 
second division and because then would be the time for action. 
But is it possible that you have forgotten that I have never ceased 
to ask for it as a preliminary to all else, and that it is indis- 
pensably necessary that he and the admiral and Ishould agree 
as to all our methods and all our details, in order that, if either 
of the three cases occur which will place us in a situation to act 

ively, the execution should be prompt and rapid? In any 
of these three cases, my dear Marquis, you will still find in 
your old radoteur de pére some traces of vigor and activity. Be 
assured of my most affectionate friendship, and that when I 
called your attention as gently as possible to the things which dis- 
pleased me in your last despatch, I decided immediately that the 
fire of your heart and mind had somewhat warped the wisdom 
of your judgment. Preserve this latter quality in the council, 
and keep all of the former for the moment of execution, ‘This is 
still le viewx pére Rochambean talking to his dear son Lafayette, 
whom he loves, and whom he will continue to love and esteem 
‘until his latest breath. 





“Le CoMTE DE RocHaMBEav,”” 
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Thus the friendship between Rochambeau and La 
Fayette, which for a moment had been shaken, was re- 
established upon a basis so substantial that their sympa- 
thies for each other and their sentiments of mutual regard 
continued uninterrupted throughout the war. The ex- 
ample of La Fayette’s unaffected self-sacrifice in the 
American cause did much, no doubt, to allay the jeal- 
ousies and win the merited consideration of his country- 
men, who, upon their side, were unquestionably devoted 
to the interests they had come to serve. 

There is, indeed, a tone of genuineness, of frank ear- 
nestness of purpose, distinctly traceable throughout the 
writings of the French commander, as they are contained 
inthe Manuscript Letter Books of the Comte de Rocham- 
beau, now the property of the United States Government, 
which illustrates in a remarkable manner the zealous at- 
tachment of these French auxiliary troops to the common 
cause and to the welfare of America. ‘The loyalty with 
which they served this country, and the eagerness with 
which they seized the opportunity of fighting for it when 
the events of the time had opened to them the road to 
Yorktown, display a sentiment of devotion as worthy of 
just appreciation as that of patriotism itself. The read- 
ing of those letter books calls forth the admiration of the 
student of American history. 

In the mean time, on the 16th of August, the frigate 
Alliance arrived in Boston from L’Orient, bringing the 
information that the second division of the Comte de 
Rochambeau’s command was unable to come out of the 
harbor of Brest, where it was blockaded by a British 
fleet of some thirty vessels. It could, therefore, no longer 
be expected to arrive or be relied upon to furnish the 
reinforcements needed to enable the Continental army to 
begin offensive operations. General Washington con- 
ceived that this made a material change in the prospects 
of the campaign. Taken in connection with the impov- 
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erishment of the magazines, it determined him to dismiss 
all the militia in the service except those who were in- 
dispensable for immediate purposes.' He feared that it 
would put it out of his power to operate against New 
York now, though he still hoped that if sufficient relief’ 
could be obtained from Europe and if vigorous measures 
were taken to establish magazines, an important opera- 
tion might be undertaken, though probably in a different 
quarter? 

The Marquis de La Fayette occupied himself in organ- 
izing and equipping, as far as the resources at his com- 
mand would admit, the battalion of light infantry with 
which he now led the advanced guard of the army, and 
in which he took unusual pride. He said that the mutual 
attachment which had grown up between him and his 
men had become a by-word in America. He sent to 
France for presents with which to gratify them,—for 
various ornaments for the soldiers, swords for the officers 
and subalterns, and flags for the battalions. One of their 
flags bore a cannon with the device Uldima ratio, leaving 
out the word regum which made up the legend as it was 
employed in Europe; and a second flag bore a crown of 
laurel joined with a civie crown, with the device No other? 
The corps was well drilled and well disciplined, and, 
although it was poorly clad, like the rest of the army, it 
presented a good appearance, and was distinguishable by 
the black and white plumes which La Fayette had had 
made for his men, 

At a council of general officers, called by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and held on the 6th of September, Gen- 
eral Washington presented a statement of the condition 
and prospects of the army, requesting each member of the 








* Letter to the President of Congress, 28th August, 1780; Sparks, Writings 
of Washington, vii, 178. 

* Letter to James Bowdoin, same date: Ibid., vii. 176. 

* Mémoires historiques de La Fayette, i. 261. 
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council to send him in writing his views as to the plan 
of operations to be adopted in the campaign. The result 
was the expression of a unanimous opinion that no attempt 
should be made upon New York until the second division 
had arrived from France, or until, by some other means, 
the naval superiority had been restored to the American 
arms. 

General Washington determined, therefore, upon two 
measures in preparation for future offensive operations by 
the Continental army in conjunction with its allies: one 
was, to appeal to the Comte de Guichen for aid from his 
squadron in the West Indies; and the other, to appoint 
the long-wished-for interview between himself and the 
Comte de Rochambeau and Admiral de Ternay. Until a 
short time before, the authority to act on the part of the 
Commander-in-Chief had been restricted to the limits of 
the United States; but, in order to enable him to co-op- 
erate more effectually with the French troops, Congress 
had enlarged his power in this regard and had granted 
him the right to communicate officially with the French 
and Spanish commanders in the West Indies for purposes 
relating to the American cause. He took advantage of 
this authority to write, on the 12th of September, to the 
Comte de Guichen a letter which he sent to the Cheva- 
lier de La Luzerne in Philadelphia to be put into the 
French cipher and to be forwarded by him to its destina- 
tion.’ He repeated in this letter what Admiral de Ternay 
had already announced to M. de Guichen, that the French 
fleet was blockaded in the port of Rhode Island, and that 
the French troops were under the necessity of remaining 
there to secure the fleet against a combined attack by sea 
and land; and he added that, in consequence of the ex- 
pected aid from France, great exertions had been made in 
America and an additional expense incurred which was 





2 Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii. 195. 
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immense for the country in its exhausted condition ; that 
great expectations had been excited among the people, 
and if events should not permit them to derive corre- 
spondent advantages, the disappointment would no doubt 
be attended with effects very injurious to their affairs. He 
said to him further that he had appointed an interview 
with M. de Rochambeau and the Chevalier de Ternay, in 
which they were likely to combine several plans, depend- 
ent for their execution upon different contingencies, one 
of which would be the arrival of a detachment from the 
fleet of M. de Guichen. 

‘The aid of France was, indeed, the supporting arm 
to America at this period of the War of Independence. 
General Washington declared it in his letter to M. de La 
Luzerne with which he accompanied his despatch to the 
Comte de Guichen :* “I need use no arguments to con- 
vince your Excellency of the extremity to which our af- 
fairs are tending, and the necessity of support. You are 
an eye-witness to all our perplexities and all our wants. 
You know the dangerous consequences of leaving the 
enemy in quiet possession of their southern conquests, 
either in regard to negotiation this winter, or a continu- 
ance of the war. You know our inability to expel them 
unassisted, or perhaps even to stop their career.” 

He wrote to the Comte de Rochambeau, on the 8th of 
September, proposing that their interview should take 
place on the 20th of that month, at Hartford, where he 
hoped they should be able to devise some plan of future 
operation which events would enable them to execute; 
though all their plans must turn upon possibilities, which, 
he said, was the more unfortunate as the affairs of the 
country absolutely required activity, from whatever point 
of view they were considered. He announced that he 
should be accompanied at the interview by the Marquis 





* Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii. 200. 
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de La Fayette and the commandant of artillery and 
engineers. 

General Washington set out from his head-quarters, in 
Bergen county, New Jersey, on the 18th of September, 
and, crossing the Hudson River that same evening at 
King’s Ferry, he proceeded to Hartford, where the meet- 
ing between himself and the French commanders took 
place with much ceremony upon the 20th. The Comte 
de Rochambeau and M. de Ternay were accompanied by 
several French officers of the expedition. General Wash- 
ington had with him General Knox and the Marquis de 
La Fayette. Besides those who were officially present, 
M. de Rochambeau had brought in his suite some of his 
aides-de-camp, MM. de Fersen, de Damas, and Mathieu 
Dumas ; for the desire to see Washington was so great in 
the French camp that the officers who could do so eagerly 
availed themselves of this opportunity. It was an ex- 
ceedingly impressive moment when those representatives 
of the two armies met; the first occasion upon which 
General Washington had come into direct personal con- 
tact with the allied French troops. 

The result of the deliberations which took place at the 
interview was afterward presented in a formal document, 
signed by both parties, in which the suggestions of the 
French commanders were set forth, consecutively num- 
bered, in a column at the left side of the page, and the 
replies respectively given to them by General Washing- 
ton were set opposite, similarly numbered, in a column 
upon the right.' It was sent in triplicate to France; the 
official copy intended for the Comte de Vergennes having 
been intrusted to the son of the French general, the 
Vicomte de Rochambeau, colonel of the regiment “de 
Bourbonnais,” who sailed with it in a vessel detached for 





1 MS, Letter Books of the Comte de Rochambeau, Library of Congress, 
at Washington, This document has been published by M. Doniol in his 
Participation de la France, iv. 404. 
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the purpose by Admiral de Ternay. Although the whole 
situation was discussed in its different bearings, the index 
of the general opinion is evidently to be found in the con- 
clusion set forth in Article 7, that nothing further could 
be done in the war without assistance, and that that assist- 


ance must be looked for from France. 


“ Tdeas mubmitted to his Excellency 
General Washington by M. le 
Comte de Rochambeau and M. 
le Chevalier de Ternay. 

* * * * 

“7th. The result of all these 
considerations is, the indispen- 
sable necessity of reinforcing 
the fleet and the army which 
are here, with ships, with men, 
and with money. 


Ansivers of General Washington, 
* * * + 
7th. The situation of Amer- 

ica makes it absolutely neces- 

sary that the allies should give 
it their vigorous support, and 
that His Most Christian Majesty 
should add to our many other 


obligations and to the many 
other proofs of his generous 
interest, that of assisting the 
United States of America by 
sending them more ships, more 
men, and more money. 
“Signed, 
O™ De RocHAMBRAU. 
Le Cx" De Ternay. 


Signed 
G. WasHrNeton.”” 


This conclusion was the chief practical result of the in- 
terview at Hartford, aside from the advantages which ac- 
erued to the army and to the whole country from the 
personal meeting and the direct concord of opinion be- 
tween the commanders of both the allied forces, and from 
the harmony produced by these friendly relations, which 
was maintained through all their subsequent intercourse. 

The country was stimulated by the urgent appeals 
of Washington to make one more powerful effort to 
strengthen the army, to increase its effective force to 
thirty thousand men; and in connection with the feeling 
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which was now thoroughly aroused toward the accom- 
plishment of that purpose, an appeal to the King of 
France became the source of all hope, the main object of 
reliance. To carry it into effect, a direct mission to Ver- 
sailles was decided upon by Congress, and General Wash- 
ington’s aide-de-eamp, Colonel John Laurens, was sent 
out to execute it.? 

This visit to Hartford had for the Marquis de La Fay- 
ette a most dramatic termination, and was the means of 
bringing him, by an extraordinary chain of circumstances, 
upon the scene, almost at the very moment of its occur- 
rence, of one of the strangest incidents of the war,—the 
treason of Benedict Arnold. It enabled him to be pres- 
ent when that detestable plot was announced to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; to witness his horror and to share his 
mortification; and, finally, to assist in measuring out 
justly merited punishment, in the trial and execution of 
the British adjutant-general, Major John André, 

Whilst General Washington was upon his way to Hart- 
ford, on the 18th of September, he had been met by 
Arnold, who had recently been appointed, at his own 
solicitation, to the command at West Point, and who 
came down the river to King’s Ferry for the purpose of 
seeing him; and after the conference with the French 
commanders at Hartford was terminated, the Commander- 
in-Chief was returning to his head-quarters with the in- 
tention of stopping at West Point, in order to examine 
the fortifications there and to visit General and Mrs, 
Arnold. He reached West Point at noon on the 25th 
of September, the very day upon which Amold escaped 
to the enemy; indeed, it was whilst General Washing- 
ton was already within the garrison, inspecting with the 
Marquis de La Fayette the north and middle redoubts, 
that news of André’s capture was brought to Arnold at 





* For this mission of Colonel Laurens, see Doniol, La Participation de la 
France, vol. fy. chaps, vil. and xi, 
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his head-quarters, at Robinson’s house, and he, knowing 
that the General was coming and might arrive at any 
moment, secretly fled aboard the British sloop of war 
‘Vulture, which bore him to New York. 

La Fayette, who had parted from the Chevalier de La 
Luzerne the day before, wrote to that gentleman, imme- 
diately, a letter in which he gave him an interesting 
account of what had taken place and of what he saw, 
which fortunately has been preserved :* 


“Waar Porvt, 25th September, 1780, 
“© When I left you yesterday morning, M. le Chevalier, to come 
here to take breakfast: with General Arnold, we were very far 
from thinking of the event which Iam now about to announce to 
you. You will shudder at the danger we have run. You will be 
astonished at the miraculous chain of accidents and circumstances 
by which we have been saved. But you will be still more greatly 
surprised when you learn by what instrument this conspiracy 
was being carried on, West Point was sold, and it was sold by 
Arnold! That same man who had covered himself with glory by 
rendering valuable services to his country, had lately formed a 
horrid compact with the enemy. And, but for the chance which 
brought us here at a certain time, but for the chance which, by 
a combination of accidents, caused the adjutant-general of the 
English army to fall into the hands of some countrymen, beyond 
the line of our own posts, West Point and the North River would 
probably be in the possession of our enemies. 
“When we left Fishkill we were preceded by one of my 
aides-de-eamp and General Knox’s aide, who found General and 
‘Mrs. Arnold at table and who sat down to breakfast with them.? 














jeneral Washington to General Heath, 26th September, 1780: Sparks, 
Vritings of Washington, 

*This letter is printed, in part, in La Fayette's Mémoires, Correspondance 
et Manuscrits, 1. 367,—where it is dated the 26th of September,—and it is 
fully given, with the date of the 25th of September, in the “Revue de la 
Révolution, t. 5, Année 1885,” in an article by M. Ernonf, entitled ‘Le 
Complot d’ Arnold (1780), raconté par La Fayette.”” 

* At this point the text of the “Revue de la Révolution’” has evidently 
‘been confused by some error so as to read, “‘one of our aides-de-camp and 
General Knox's aide, who found General Waihingon and M. Arnold at 
table.” This is certainly not what La Fayette intended to say ; for he and 
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During that time two letters were brought to General Arnold 
giving him information of the capture of the spy. He ordered a 
horse to be saddled, went to his wife’s room and told her that he 
was lost, and directed one of his aides-de-camp to say to General 
Washington that he had gone to West Point and should return in 
an hour. 

“Upon our arrival here, we crossed the river and went to look 
at the works. Judgeof our astonishment when, upon our return, 
we were informed that the captured spy was Major André, the 
Adjutant-General of the English army, and that among the papers 
found upon him was a copy of a very important council of war, 
a statement of the strength of the garrison and of the works, and 
certain observations upon the methods of attack and defence, all 
in General Arnold’s handwriting. The English Adjutant-General 
wrote also to the General, admitting his rank and his name. A 
search was made for Arnold, but he had escaped in a boat on 
board the sloop of war Vulture, and, as nobody suspected his 
flight, no sentry could have thought of arresting him. Colonel 
Hamilton, the chief aide-de-camp of General Washington, who 
had gone in quest of Arnold, received soon afterward a flag of 
truce with a letter from Arnold for the General, in which he made 
no effort to justify his treason, and a letter from the English Com- 
mandant, Robertson,? who, in a most insolent manner, demanded 


General Washington were together at West Point when Arnold left there, 
and the Commander-in-Chief did not arrive at Robinson's house until after 
the traitor’s flight. M, Ernouf calls attention to this and other variations 
in the text. 

1 The text of the “Revue de la Révolution” is here erroneously made to 
say that the Adjutant-General “wrote to Arnold, admitting his rank,” &c. 
Benedict Arnold knew André but too well, and there was no necessity for 
the latter's writing to him to explain his rank or his identity. ‘The word he 
sent to Arnold was that “Anderson had been taken,” which was notice 
to the traitor to save himself from the vengeance which he knew he had 
merited. The general referred to in La Fayette’s narrative, to whom André 
wrote, was, of course, General Washington. See the letter of André to 
General Washington, from Salem, 24th September, 1780, in Proceedings of a 
Board of General Officers, Held by order of His Excellency Gen, Washing- 
ton, Commander in Chief of the Army of the United States of America, 
Respecting Major John André, Adjutant General of the British Army, Sep- 
tember 29, 1780. Printed at Philndelphia, 1780, And see also the Works 
of Alexander Hamilton, i. 176, 

+The texts of the “Revue de la Révolution”” and of La Fayette's Corre- 
spondence give this name as Robertson ; though it is evident that the letter 
referred to is that of Colonel Bey. Robinson to General Washington, dated 
aboard the Vulture, on the 25th of September, Licutenant-General Robert 
son did write to General Washington in Andx’s behalf, but his letter, which 
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the surrender of the Adjutant-General, upon the ground that he 
had been acting under the permission of General Arnold. 

“The first care of General Washington was, to return to West 
Point the troops whom Arnold had dispersed under various pre- 
texts, We remained here to insure the safety of a fort which the 
English would value less if they knew it better. ‘The Continen- 
tal troops are being brought here, and, as the advice of Arnold 
may induce Clinton to make a sudden movement, orders have 
been given to the army to hold itself in readiness to march at 
a moment’s notice." 

“I cannot describe to you, M. le Chevalier, to what degree I 
am astounded by this piece of news. In the cours of a revolu- 
tion such as ours it is natural that a few traitors should be found, 
and every conflict which resembles a civil war of the first order 
(although ours is, properly speaking, but a war between nations) 
must necessarily bring to light some great virtues and some great 
crimes. Our struggles have brought forward some heroes (Gen- 
eral Washington, for instance) who would otherwise have been 
merely honorable private citizens, They have also developed 
some great scoundrels who otherwise would have remained merely. 
obscure rogues. But that an Arnold, a man who, although not 
so highly esteemed as has been supposed in Europe, had never- 
theless given proof of talent, of patriotism, and, especially, of 
the most brilliant courage, should at ones destroy his very ex- 
istence and should sell his country to the tyrants whom he had 
fought against with glory, is an event, M. le Chevalier, which 
confounds and distresses me, and, if I must confess it, humili- 
ates me, to a degree that I cannot express. I would give at 
thing in the world if Arnold had not shared our labors with 
us, and if this man, whom it still pains me to call a scoundrel, 
had not shed his blood for the American cause. My knowledge 
of his personal courage led me to expect that he would de- 
cide to blow his brains out (this was my first hope); at all 
events, it is probable that he will do so when he reaches New 
York, whither the English sloop proceeded immediately upon 
receiving Arnold on board. ‘That vessel had come up the river 
in connection with this despicable conspiracy, and the house of 








was from Now York, on the 20th of September, contained no demand for 
Andre's surrender, 

* This is the end of the text, as it appears in vol. i. of the ‘ Mémoires, 
Correspondance et Manuscrits.” The rest of the letter is given in the 
“Revue de la Révolution.” 
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the Chevalier Smith, which is im our possession, was the place 
of rendezvous. 

“The plan was to come up suddenly before West Point and to 
present all the appearance of an attack. Arnold intended to say 
that he had been surprised by a superior force. And but for the 
chance of our arrival at West Point, by which we received the 
papers which Arnold could readily have intercepted, but for a 
slight eannonade of no consequence which attracted the attention 
of people along the road Major André had naturally taken and 
obliged him to proceed in disguise, and, finally, but for the ac- 
cidental presence and the honesty of certain countrymen, it would 
not have been possible to escape the disaster which threatened 
us, and Arnold would perhaps have betrayed us again after- 
ward. 

“Tam not writing to M. le Comte de Rochambeau or to M. le 
Chevalier de 'Ternay ; I beg you to communicate to them this 
incredible story. 

“Unaceustomed as they are to the convulsions of a revolution, 
what will the officers of the French army say when they see a 
general abandon, and basely sell, his country after having de- 
fended it so well! You can bear witness, M. le Chevalier, that 
this is the first atrocity that has been heard of in our army. But, 
if, on the one band, they hear of the infamy of Arnold, they 
are bound to admire the disinterestedness of a few countrymen 
who happened to meet Mr. André with a passport from General 
Amold, and who, upon the mere suspicion of his being a friend 
of England, made him a prisoner, refusing, at the same time, his 
horse, his watch, and four hundred guineas which he offered 
them if they would allow him to continue upon his way. 

“We are now examining Mr. Smith whilst we are waiting for 
the Adjutant-General. I hope both of them will be hung, but 
especially the latter, who is a man of influence in the English 
army and whose very distinguished social rank will act as a 
warning to spies of less degree. 

“T shall conclude my Tong letter, Monsieur le Chevalier, by re- 
ferring to a subject which must touch every humane heart. ‘The 
unhappy Mrs, Arnold did not know a word of this conspiracy 5 
her husband told her before going away that he was flying never 
to come back, and he left her lying unconscious. When she came 
to herself, she fell into frightful convulsions, and completely lost 
her reason. We did everything we could to quiet her; but she 
looked upon us as the murderers of her husband, and it was im- 
Possible to restore her to her senses, ‘The horror with which her 
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husband’s conduct has inspired her, and a thousand other feelings, 
make her the most unhappy of women. 

“PS, She has recovered her reason this morning, and as, 
you know, Iam upon very good terms with her, she sent for me 
to go up to her chamber. General Washington and every one 
else here sympathize warmly with this estimable woman, whose 
face and whose youthfulness make her so interesting. She is 
going to Philadelphia; and I implore you, when you return, to 
use your influence in her favor, It would be exceedingly painful 
to General Washington if she were not treated with the greatest 
kindness. You know the sentiments of the people and of the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania. Your influence and your opinion, 
emphatically expressed, may prevent her from bejng visited with 
a vengeance which she does not deserve. General Washington 
will protect her also. As for myself, you know that I have always 
been fond of her, and at this moment she interests me intensely. 
‘We are certain that she knew nothing of the plot. 

“LarAverTE.”” 


Major André had landed from the sloop of war Vul- 
ture on the night of the 21st of September, with the ex- 
pectation of returning on board the sume night, although 
it was considered rather doubtful whether that plan could 
be carried out. He was promised, however, that if he 
were obliged to remain over he should be safely concealed 
until the following night. He met Arnold, and had an 
interview with him, upon coming ashore. He was not 
able to reach the Vulture that night; and the next day 
he was informed that he could not be set aboard because 
the Vulture had been obliged to change her moorings, 
they having been too close to an American battery on the 
shore, which had immediately opened fire and forced her 
to drop lower down the river. André found himself 
under the necessity, therefore, of proceeding to New York 
by land: he attempted this on the night of the 22d of 
September, having taken off his uniform and assumed the 
disguise in which he was afterward captured. He had 
proceeded as far as Tarrytown, on his way to New York, 
when he fell in with Paulding, Williams, and Van Wert, 
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on Saturday morning, the 23d of September, about nine 
o'clock, and was made prisoner by them. 

He was tried before a court-martial presided over by 
General Greene and composed of six major-generals and 
eight brigadier-generals, among whom was Major-General 
the Marquis de La Fayette, at Tappan, on the 29th of 
September ; and, having been condemned as a spy, he was 
hung, according to the law and usage of war, on the 2d 
of October, 1780, at noon, 

‘The accomplishments and personal qualities of André 
won the attachment of all who came in contact with him 
during his services in America; and his youth, his prom- 
ise of distinction in the British army, and the unhappy 
circumstances of his capture and death, made his case one 
of peculiar sadness. But he had been found in disguise 
within the American lines in time of war, with important 
papers upon his person, conveying the secrets of the 
American army to the enemy, and it was admitted by 
himself that he had come as the instrument, upon the 
British side, of an infamous conspiracy against the well- 
being, the existence, indeed, of this country. There was 
no alternative; and a hundred years of deliberation have 
not reversed, in the opinion of the public, the judgment of 
that court. At the same time, his fate aroused an intense 
feeling of pity toward him personally, which was shared 
both by the Commander-in-Chief and by the army; and 
the Marquis de La Fayette, who had signed the judgment 
of the court which condemned him to death, wrote of 
him to Mme. de La Fayette, “ He was an interesting man, 
the confidant and friend of General Clinton; he con- 
ducted himself in a manner so frank, so noble, and so 
delicate, that I cannot help feeling for him with infinite 
sorrow.” 





+ Correspondance de La Fayette, i, 876. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


END OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1780—YVISIT OF THE CHEVA- 
LIER DE CHASTELLUX TO WASHINGTON AND LA FAY- 
ETTE—MISSION OF JOHN LAURENS TO FRANCE. 


‘Tue campaign of the year 1780, which had opened 
with such bright hopes of success when the Marquis de 
La Fayette had arrived, announcing succor from France, 
and when the Comte de Rochambeau and Admiral de 
Ternay cast anchor at Newport with the promise of a 
second division from France which should assure the 
naval superiority of the allies and so greatly increase 
the efficiency of General Washington’s army that the 
most important offensive operations might be under- 
taken, was wearing itself away in disappointments and 
delays. The French auxiliary foree lay helplessly block- 
aded at Newport. The fleet was unable to move, on ac- 
count of the British war-ships which cruised outside the 
harbor watching Admiral de Ternay ; and the land forces 
were useless in respect to active operations, because the 
admiral would not agree to their leaving him, lest he 
should need them to help defend his vessels in ‘case the 
enemy attacked him. 

General Washington with his army lay within reach 
of the Hudson River, in a position from which he could 
watch the enemy throughout the summer. He was pre- 
pared upon the first favorable opportunity to carry out 
the movement against New York which was always 
uppermost in his mind and which seemed to offer the 
best promise of bringing the war to a close. 

But news came from France, by the frigate Alliance, on 
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the 16th of August, that the second division of the French 
squadron was blockaded by an English naval force of 
thirty-two sail in the harbor of Brest; and it was learned 
that General Washington’s letter of the 12th of Septem- 
ber to the Comte de Guichen had not reached that officer 
before his departure for France. The naval commander 
who succeeded him in the West Indies had not the key to 
the cipher into which M. de La Luzerne had put. the 
General's writing ; consequently no assistance was sent in 
answer to his request. 

Admiral de Ternay, whose temperament unfitted him 
for a rugged conflict like the American Revolution, ex- 
pressed his feelings in the despondent letters which he 
sent from Newport to Versailles. “The fate of North 
America,” he wrote, “is yet very uncertain, and the 
revolution is not so far advanced as has been believed in 
Europe.”! He did not live long enough to judge by sub- 
sequent events of the value of*his opinion; for he died 
at Newport in the following December. La Fayette said 
afterward that he believed the admiral had died of grief. 

La Fayette himself showed no sign of discouragement, 
though he chafed under the inactivity which was so con- 
trary to his nature and which he regarded as damaging 
to the cause. He sought in every direction the means of 
an enterprise which, if it should not involve the moving 
of the army, might at least employ him and his light 
brigade. He conceived the idea of making a night attack, 
in August, upon the Hessian camp at the upper end of 
York Island; and upon his return to his command after 
the visit to Hartford he planned an expedition against 
Staten Island, which he would have carried out if the 





1MS, Letter to the Comte de Versennes, 10th September, 1780: quoted by 
Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii, 200. 

++ Lescadre francaise a toujours été bloquée A Rhode-Island, et jimagine 
que le chevalier de Ternay en est mort de chagrin.” To Mme. de La Fayette, 
24 February, 1781: Mémoires, Correspondance et Manuscrits, 4, 406, 
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resources of the army in equipment and supplies had 
enabled him to do so. Unrilling to stand idle, he ap- 
pealed urgently to General Washington, even at the end 
of October, in his anxiety that something should be done, 
lest America should suffer in credit and reputation from 
an inactivity which might be misunderstood abroad :? 


“Licrrr Camp, October 30th, 1780. 

“My DEAR GENERAL,—In our conversations upon military 
operations you have often told me that, since the beginning of the 
campaign, your eyes were turned towards a project upon which I 
generally agree in opinion with you, and beg leave to offer some 
observations. 

“Far from lessening my desire of finishing the campaign by 
some brilliant stroke, the project of Staten Island, though it mis- 
carried, has strengthened my opinions, as I have clearly seen, by 
the details of this operation, that we should, in all human proba- 
Dility, have succeeded, and that our men were fully equal to any 
enterprise of that kind. 

“ My reasons for wishing to undertake something are these :— 
Ist. Any enterprise will please the people of this country, and 
shew them that when we have men we do not lie still ; and even a 
defeat (provided it was not fatal) would have its good conse- 
quences. 2ndly. The French court have often complained to me 
of the inactivity of the American army, who, before the alliance, 
had distinguished themselves by their spirit of enterprise. ‘They 
have often told me, your friends leave us now to fight their battles, 
and do no more risk themselves : it is, moreover, of the greatest 
political importance to let them know, that, on our side, we were 
ready to co-operate. Be sure, my dear general, that many peo- 
ple’s interest will be to let it be believed that: we were not ready, 
and if anything may engage the ministry to give us the asked 
for support, it will be our proving to the nation that, on our side, 
we had been ready. So far was the Chevalier de la Luzerne con- 
vinced of this (and on this point the minister's interest is the 
same as ours) that he was made happy by my mentioning to him 
the Staten Island affair. I well know the court of Versailles, and 
were I to go to it, I should think it very impolitic to go there un- 
Jess we had done something. 3rdly. It is more than probable that 
mediators will interfere this winter by a negotiation. ‘Then Eng- 





1 La Fayetto's Memoirs, American edition, i. 358, 
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land will say, how can we give up people whom we consider as 
half conquered ; their best city has been taken by an army not 
much superior to the people that were to defend it; their southern 
army was routed almost as soon as looked at by the British troops ; 
New York is so much ours, that they dare not approach it, and 
General Washington's army does not exceed five thousand men, 
What shall France answer? Principally now that from the letters 
have received I find the Charleston affair has brought our arms 
into contempt. But what difference, if France might say, the 
American army has taken, sword in hand, your best works; they 
have offered to you the battle upon your own island, and, per- 
haps they may add (for news increases in travelling), they are 
now in possession of New York. 

“Upon these considerations, my dear general, what I want is 
this, to find an expedition which may wear a brilliant aspect, and 
afford probable advantages, also an immense, though very remote 
one, which, if unsuccessful, may not turn fatal to us, for the loss 
of two or three hundred men, half of them being enlisted for two 
months, I do not consider as a ruinous adventure, 

“The basis of the plan will be, that Fort Washington, being in 
our possession, may, with the Fort Lee batteries, protect our eross- 
ing North River, and be a security for our retreat, principally if 
some works are added on the point of embarkation. ‘The taking 
of Fort Washington we may demonstrate to be very probable, and 
upon that point you are of my opinion, 

“The enemy have on the upper part of the Island from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand men, who would immediately occupy all 
the other upper posts. Their army on Long Island would repair 
to New York, and there would also retire the troops posted at 
Harlem. 

“As soon as Fort Washington should be ours, the army would 
cross over to the island, and those of West Point arrive in the 
same time (which calculation may be easily done) so that we 
should effectually possess all the upper posts, or cut them off 
from their main army. Some militia would come to our assist- 
ance, and as these posts are not well furnished with provisions 
we should take them, at least, by famine, 

“The enemy's army consists of nine thousand men: they must 
certainly leave one thousand men in their several posts ; fifteen 
hundred of them, at least, will be either killed at Fort Washing- 
ton or blocked up at Laurel Hill, and they will then have be- 
tween six and seven thousand men to attack ten. The two thou- 
sand militia (in supposing that they durst take them out) I do 
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not mention, because we may have four thousand militia for 
them ; under such circumstances it is probable that Sir Henry 
Clinton will venture a battle. Ihe does, and by chance beat us, 
we retire under Fort Washington ; but, if we beat him, his works 
will be at such a distance, that he will be ruined in the retreat. 
If, on the contrary, he knows that the French army is coming, 
and if we spread the report of a second division, or of Count de 
Guichen being upon the coasts, he will keep in his works, and 
we will, some way or other, carry the upper posts. When we 
are upon the spot we may reeonnoitre New York, and see if some- 
thing is to be done. If Clinton was making a forage into the 
Jerseys, I should be clear for pushing to the city. 

“Tf we undertake, the cireumstances of the weather make it 
necessary that we undertake immediately. I would move the 
army, a8 soon a8 possible, to our position near the new bridge. 
‘This movement may invite Clinton in the Jerseys, and bring us 
nearer to the point of execution. 

“Though my private glory and yours, my dear general, both 
of which are very dear to my heart, are greatly interested, not so 
much for the opinions of America, as for those of Europe, in our 
doing something this campaign, I hope you know me too well 
to think I should insist upon steps of this nature unless I knew 
that they were politically necessary, and had a sufficient military 
probability. 

“T have the honour to be, &¢. 

“The six hundred men of Lauzun’s legion might be got in 
twelve days. If our movements had no other effect but to make 
a diversion in favour of the south, it would, on that footing, meet 
with the approbation of the world, and perhaps impeach the 
operations of General Leslie.” 


General Washington felt as keenly as La Fayette the 
disadvantages which were likely to weigh down the credit 
of America if the causes of inaction were misunderstood, 
or misrepresented, abroad, His heart was bent upon the 
one purpose which he had held in view throughout the 
conduet of the war,—to strike the enemy whenever and 
wherever circumstances justified him in doing so, and 
always to advance, if it were but a single step, toward 
the ultimate establishment of liberty in America. But, 
while the contest which he was carrying on required at 
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times daring and promptness of action, such as he had 
already shown at Trenton and at Princeton, and deter- 
mination of character to bear him through moments of 
impending danger, as in the erisis at Monmouth, it pre- 
eminently demanded: prudent judgment, since much or 
all might be lost by a step taken without due caution. 
Greatly as he desired the attack to be made upon New 
York, he was forced to admit that it would not be safe; 
and in his reply to La Fayette’s letter he gave that as 
his deliberate judgment :* 
“<Heap-Quanrens, 90 October, 1780. 

“It is impossible, my dear Marquis, to desire more ardently 
than I do to terminate the campaign by some happy stroke; but 
‘we must consult our means rather than our wishes, and not en- 
deavour to better our affairs by attempting things, which for want 
of success may make them worse. We are to lament, that there 
has been a misapprehension of our circumstances in Europe ; but, 
to endeavour to recover our reputation, we should take care that 
we do not injure it more. Ever since it became evident, that the 
allied arms could not codperate this campaign, T have had an eye 
to the point you mention, determined, if a favorable opening 
should offer, to embrace it; but, so far as my information goes, 
the enterprise would not be warranted. It would in my opinion 
be imprudent to throw an army of ten thousand men upon an 
Island. against nine thousand, exclusive of seamen and militia. 
This, from the accounts we have, appears to be the enemy's 
force. Allwe can do at present, therefore, is to endeavour to gain 
a more certain knowledge of their situation and act accordingly. 
‘This I have been some time employed in doing, but hitherto with 
little suecess. I shall thank you for any aids you can afford. 
Arnold's flight seems to have frightened all my intelligencers out 
of their senses, 

“Tam sincerely and affectionately yours.” 


It appears, however, that the idea of attempting a 
surprise upon York Island during that campaign was 
not even then entirely abandoned ; for plans were made 
for a night attack in force upon the British posts, nearly a 
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month later, toward the end of November, in which La 
Fayette was to have taken part with his light infantry? 
The unexpected movement of some war-vessels up the 
river defeated the project; and with the close of Novem- 
ber General Washington ended the campaign and went 
with the army into winter quarters. The French auxil- 
iary force established its winter quarters at Newport, with 
the exception of the Legion commanded by the Duc de 
Lauzun, which, for the purpose of obtaining forage with 
greater facility, was posted by the French commander at 
Lebanon, in Connecticut, not far from the residence of 
Governor Trumbull. 

We owe to the presence of this French detachment in 
America during the year 1780, and to its enforced idle- 
ness through the winter of that year, an interesting con- 
temporary account of the general appearance of the United 
States during the Revolution, and of the manners and 
customs of the people, together with a description of the 
army as it appeared in its encampment, its discipline, its 
arms and equipment, and, what for the purposes of this 
narrative possesses the greatest value, the record of a 
visit to General Washington at his head-quarters and of 
several days spent with the Marquis de La Fayette. 
This account is given by one of the French officers, the 
Chevalier de Chastellux, a scholar of literary distinction 
in France and a member of the French Academy, who 
was then serving with the rank of major-general in the 
land forees commanded in America by the Comte de 
Rochambeau. A man of wide information and of in- 
quiring mind, he naturally felt a strong desire to see and 
to know more of the continent and of its people than his 
opportunities had permitted him to do during the tedious 
months of garrison duty at Newport, when he had scarcely 
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been able to leave his command for a day ; and he deter- 
mined to take advantage of the insured quiet of winter to 
make an expedition inland. He was a personal friend 
of La Fayette, whom he yery much wished to visit; 
and he had, above all, an intense desire, in common with 
all the French officers of the detachment, to meet General 
‘Washington and to enjoy his society. 


“In the beginning of October,” says M, de Chastellux, “the 
season being then advanced, without anything being undertaken 
by Admiral Rodney, we had reason to expect that we should 
remain quiet for the remainder of the year, and our sole occu- 
pation was in preparing winter quarters for the troops. They 
took possession of them the Ist of November: and I might now 
without risk have absented myself from the army; but not 
wishing to shew too much anxiety, and desirous of seeing dis- 
cipline and the arrangements relative to the cantonments well 
established, I deferred until the 11th setting out on a long tour 
upon the continent. : 

“T left Rhode Island that day with Mr. Lynch and M. de Mon- 
tesquien, who had each of them a servant. I had three, one of 
whom had a led horse, and another drove a small cart, whieh I 
was advised to take, to convey my portmanteaus, and to avoid 
hurting my horses in the journey. It was then a hard frost, the 
earth was covered with snow, and the north easterly wind blew 
very sharp... . At two o'clock I arrived at Warren, a small 
town in the state of Massachusetts, eighteen miles distant from 
Newport, I alighted at a good inn, the master of which, called 
Buhr, is remarkable for his enormous size, as well as that of his 
wife, his son, and all his family. My intention was only to have 
baited my horses, but the cold continuing to inerease, and the 
cart not arriving before three o’clock, I gave up all thoughts 
of going to sleep at Providence, and I determined to stay at 
‘Warren, where I was in very good quarters.” 


Continuing his journey, with varying incident, but with 
evident interest and enjoyment, through Connecticut by 
way of Voluntown, Windham, Hartford, and Litchfield, 





‘Travels in North America, in the Years 1780, 1781, and 1782. By the 
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M. de Chastellux passed Fishkill and came to West Point, 
where he was entertained by the commandant, General 
Heath; and, proceeding farther in the direction of the 
army, by Verplanck’s and Haverstraw, he arrived in New 
Jersey just before the army broke up its camp to go into 
winter quarters. He passed the night at Haverstraw on 
the 22d of November. 


“Phe 23rd,” his narrative continues, “I set out ab eight o'clock, 
with the intention of arriving in good time at the Marquis de la 
Fayette’s camp ; for I had learnt that the army was not to move 
that day, and I was desirous of being presented by him to Gen- 
eral Washington. ‘The shortest road was by Paramus; but my 
guide insisted on my turning to the northward, assuring me that 
the other road was not safe, that it was infested by tories, and 
that he always avoided it, when he had letters to carry. I took 
the road to the right, therefore, and followed for some time the 
rivulet of Romopog ; I then turned to the left, and soon got into 
the township of Pompton, and into the Totohaw road ; but being 
informed that it led me straight to the main body of the army, 
without passing by the van commanded by M. de la Fayette, I 
inquired for some cross road to his quarter, and one was pointed 
out to me, by which, passing near a sort of lake which forms a 
very agreeable point of view, and then crossing some very beauti- 
ful woods, I arrived ata stream which falls into Second River, 
exactly at the spot where M. de la Fayette was encamped. His 
posts lined the rivulet; they were well disposed, and in good 
order. At length I arrived at the camp; but the Marquis was 
not there ; apprized of my coming by the Vicomte de Noailles, he 
had gone to wait for me at seven miles distance, at head quarters, 
where he thought I should direct my course. He had sent, how- 
ever, Major Gimat, and one of his Aidesde-Camp, to meet me, 
but they had taken the two roads to Paramus ; s0 that by his pre- 
eautions, and those of my guide, I was, a8 they siy in English, 
completely disappointed, for it was two o'clock, and I had already 
travelled thirty miles withont stopping. I was in the utmost im- 
patience to embrace M, de la Fayette, and to see General Wash- 
ington, but I could not make my horses partake of it. It was 
proposed to me to proceed directly to head quarters, because, said 
they, I might perhaps arrive in time for dinner. But seeing the 
impossibility of that, and being in a country where I was known, 
I desired some oats for my horses. Whilst they were making this 
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slight repast, I went to see the camp of the Marquis, it is thus 
they call M. de la Fayette ; the English language being fond of 
abridgments, and titles uncommon in America. I found this 
camp placed in an excellent position; it oceupied two heights 
separated by a small bottom, but with an easy communication 
between them. The river Totohaw, or Second River, protects its 
right, and it is here that it makes a considerable elbow, and turn- 
ing towards the south, falls at length into the bay of Newark. 
‘The prineipal part: of the front, and all the left flank, to a great 
distance, are covered by the rivulet which comes from Paramus, 
and falls into the same river. ‘This position is only twenty miles 
from New York island; and was accordingly occupied by the 
van guard, consisting of light infantry, that is to say, by the 
picked corps of the American army; the regiments, in fact, 
which compose it have no grenadiers, but only a company of 
light infantry, answering to our Chasseurs, and of whom buttal- 
ions are formed at the beginning of the campaign. This troop 
made a good appearance, were better clothed than the rest of 
the army; the uniforms both of the officers and soldiers were 
smart and military, and each soldier wore a helmet made of 
hard leather, with a crest of horse-hair. The officers are armed 
with espontoons, or rather with half-pikes, and the subalterns 
with fusils; bat both are provided with short and light sabres, 
brought from France, and made a present of to them by M. de 
la Fayette. The tents, agreeably to the American custom, formed 
only two ranks; they were in regular lines, as well as those of 
the officers; and as the season was advanced, they had good 
chimneys, but placed differently from ours ; for they are all built 
on the outside, and conceal the entrance of the tents, which 
produce the double effect of keeping off the wind, and of pre- 
serving heat night and day. I saw no piles of arms, and was 
informed that the Americans made no use of them. When the 
weather is good, each company places its fusils on a wooden 
horse; but when it rains, they must be removed into the tents, 
whith is undoubtedly a great inconvenience: this will be reme- 
died when the means of doing it are more abundant, but I fear 
much, that this will not happen the next year.’? 








Although M. de Chastellux had been invited to dinner 
by Major Galvan, a French gentleman serving in the 
American army whom he met at La Fayette’s head-quar- 
ters, he preferred to decline that courtesy and to push on 
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to the head-quarters of the Commander-in-Chief, where 
he now knew M. de La Fayette to be. He set out accord- 
ingly with Colonel MacHenry, one of La Fayette’s aides- 
de-camp, who offered his services as a guide. Proceeding 
along the river, after riding two miles he came in sight of 
the left of the army: 








“At length, after riding two miles along the right flank of the 
army, and after passing thick woods on the right, I found myself 
in a small plain, where I saw a handsome farm ; a sinall camp 
which seemed to cover it, a large tent extended in the court, and 
several waggons round it, convinced me that this was his E:reel- 
lency's quarter; for it is thus Mr. Washington is called in the 
army, and throughout America, M. de la Fayette was in con- 
versition with a tall man, five feet nine inches high, of a noble 
and mild countenance. It was the General himself. 

“Twas soon off horseback, and near him. ‘The compliments 
were short; the sentiments with which Iwas animated, and the 
good wishes he testified for me were not equivocal. He conducted 
me to his house, where I found the company still at table, although 
the dinner had been long over. He presented me to the Generals 
Knox, Waine, Howe, &e. and to his fanily, then composed of 
Colonels Hamilton and Tilgman, his Secretaries and his Aides- 
de-camp, and Major Gibbs, commander of his guards; for in 
England and America, the Aides-de-Camp, Adjutants and other 
officers attached to the General, form what is called his family. A 
fresh dinner was prepared for me, and mine ; and the present was 
prolonged to keep me company. A few glasses of claret and 
‘Madeira accelerated the acquaintances I had to make, and I soon 
felt myself at my ease near the greatest and the best of men, ‘The 
goodness and benevolence which characterize him, are evident 
from everything about him ; but the confidence he gives birth to, 
never occasions improper familiarity ; for the sentiment he in- 
spires has the same origin in every individual, a profound esteem 
for his virtues, and a high opinion of his talents. About nine 
o’clock the general officers withdrew to their quarters, which were 
all at a considerable distance ; but as the General wished me to 
stay in his own house, I remained some time with him, after which 
he conducted me to the chamber prepared for my Aides-de-Camp 
and me, This chamber occupied the fourth part of his lodgings ; 
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he apologized to me for the little room he had in his disposal, but 
always with a noble politeness, which was neither complimentary 
nor troublesome.” 


Despite the apparent tranquillity at General Washing- 
ton’s head-quarters, and the perfect self-possession with 
which the Commander-in-Chief received and entertained 
his guests, which might have produced the impression of 
comfort, almost of ease, he was at that very moment watch- 
ing the movements of the British troops with unremitting 
attention. The slightest opportunity for an offensive 
operation would have been taken advantage of instantly 
by the American army ; and indeed it was but two days 
before that orders had been given for preparations in 
view of the proposed night attack upon York Island 
which has been referred to above, and the execution of 
which had been prevented by unlooked-for obstacles. M. 
de Chastellux had an intimation that something of this 
kind was contemplated when he was visiting General 
Heath at West Point, though even that officer was not 
fully informed as to the purpose of the instructions com- 
municated to him from General Washington by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Humphreys.' The Cheyalier de Chastellux 
says that, “From various intelligence, by indirect ways, 
General Heath was persuaded, that in case the enemy 
collected his force to interrupt the forage, M. de la Fay- 
ette would attack Staten Island, and he was not deceived.” 
And he adds, what is an interesting commentary upon the 
discipline of the Continental army, “Secrecy is strictly 
observed in the American army ; very few persons are in 
the confidence of the Commander, and in general there 
is lees said of the operations of war, of what we call news, 
than in the French army.” 


“At nine the next morning,” he continues, in narrating his 
visit to General Washington, ‘they informed me that his Ex- 
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cellency was come down into the parlour. This room served 
at once as audience chamber, and dining-toom. I immediately 
went to wait on him, and found breakfast prepared. Lord Stir- 
ling had come to breakfast with us... . 

© Whilst we were at breakfast, horses were brought, and Gen- 
eral Washington gave orders for the army to get under arms at 
the head of the camp. The weather was very bad, and it had 
already begun raining ; we waited half an hour ; but the General 
seeing that it was more likely to increase than to diminish, deter- 
mined to get on horseback. ‘Two horses were brought him, which 
were a present from the State of Virginia; he mounted one hi 
self, and gave me the other, Mr. Lynch and M. de Montesquieu 
had each of them, also, a very handsome blood horse, such as we 
could not find at Newport for any money. We repaired to the 
artillery eamp, where General Knox received us. The artillery 
was numerous, and the gunners, in very fine order, were formed 
in parade, in the foreign manner, that is, each gunner at his bat- 
tery, and ready to fire. ‘The General was 80 good as to apologize 
to me for the cannon not firing to salute me ; he said, that having 
put all the troops on the other side of the river in motion, and 
apprized them that he might himself march along the right bank, 
he was afraid of giving the alarm, and of deceiving the detach- 
ments that were out. We gained, at length, the right of the army, 
where we saw the Pennsylvania line ; it was composed of two 
brigades, each forming three battalions, without reckoning the 
light infantry, which were detached with the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette. General Waine, who commanded it, was on horseback, as 
well as the Brigadiersand Colonels. ‘They were all well mounted : 
the officers also had a very military air ; they were well ranged, 
and saluted very gracefully. Each brigade had a band of music ; 
the march they were then playing was the Huron, I knew that 
this line, though in want of many things, was the best clothed in 
the army ; so that his Excellency asking me whether I would 
proceed, and see the whole army, or go by the shortest road to 
the camp of the Marquis, I accepted the latter proposal. ‘The 
troops ought to thank me for it, for the rain was falling with re- 
doubled foree; they were dismissed, therefore, and we arrived 
heartily wet at the Marquis de la Fayette’s quarters, where I 
warmed myself with great pleasure, partaking, from time totime, 
of alarge bowl of grog, which is stationary on his table, and is 
presented to every officer who enters. The rain appearing to 
cease, or inclined to cease for a moment, we availed ourselves of 
the opportunity to follow his Excellency to the camp of the 
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Marquis: we found all his troops in order of battle on the 
heights to the left, and himself at their head expressing, by his 
air and countenance, that he was happier in receiving me there, 
than at his estate in Auvergne, 

“The confidence and attachment of the troops, are for him in- 
valuable possessions, well acquired riches, of which nobody can 
deprive him ; but what, in my opinion, is still more flattering 
for a young man of his age, is the influence, the consideration he 
has acquired amongst the political, as well as the military order, 
T do not fear contradiction when I say, that private letters from 
him have frequently produced more effect upon some states than 
the strongest exhortations of the Congress. On seeing him, one 
is at a loss which most to admire, that so young a man as he 
should have given such eminent proofs of talents, or that a man 
80 tried, should give hopes of so long a career of glory. . . . The 
rain spared us no more at the camp of the Marquis, than at that 
of the main army ; s0 that our review being finished, T saw with 
pleasure General Washington set off in a gallop to regain his 
quarters. We reached them as soon as the badness of the roads 
would permit us. At our return we found a good dinner ready, 
and about twenty guests, among whom were Generals Howe and 
Sinclair. ‘The repast was in the English fashion, consisting of 
eight or ten large dishes of butcher's meat, and poultry, with 
vegetables of several sorts, followed by a second course of pastry, 
comprised under the two denominations of pies and puddings. 
After this the cloth was taken off, and apples and a great quan- 
tity of nuts were served, which General Washington usually con- 
tinnes eating for two hours, toasting and conversing all the time. 
‘These nuts are small and dry, and have so hard a shell (hickory 
nuts) that they can only be broken by the hammer; they are 
served half open, and the company are never done picking and 
eating them. The conversation was calm and agreeable; his 
Excellency was pleased to enter with me into the particulars of 
some of the principal operations of the war, bat always with a 
modesty and conciseness, which proved that it was from pure 
complaisance he mentioned it. 

“About half past seven we rose from table, and immediately 
the servants came to shorten it, and convert it into a round one ; 
for at dinner it was placed diagonally to give more room. I was 
surprised at this manceuvre, and asked the reason of it; I was 
told they were going to lay the cloth for supper. In halfan hour 
I retired to my chamber, fearing lest the General might have 
business, and that he remained in company only on my account ; 
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but at the end of another half hour, T was informed that his Ex- 
cellency expected me at supper. I returned to the dining room, 
protesting against this supper; but the General told me he was 
accustomed to take something in the evening ; that if I would be 
seated, I should only eat some fruit, and assist in the conversation. 
I desired nothing better, for there were then no strangers, and 
nobody remained but the General’s family. The supper was 
composed of three or four light dishes, some fruit, and above all, 
@ great abundanee of nuts, which were as well received in the 
evening as at dinner, The cloth being soon removed, a few 
bottles of good claret and Madeira were placed on the table. . 
I observed that there was more solemnity in the toasts at dinne1 
there were several ceremonious ones ; the others were suggested 
by the General, and given out by his Aides-de-camp, who per- 
formed the honours of the table at dinner; for one of them is 
every day seated at the bottom of the table, near the General, to 
serve the company, and distribute the bottles. ‘The toasts in the 
evening were given by Colonel Hamilton, without order or cere- 
mony. After supper the guests are generally desired to give a 
sentiment ; that is to say, a lady to whom they are attached by 
some sentiment, either of love or friendship, or perhaps from 
preference only. This supper, or conversation, commonly lasted 
from nine to eleven, always free, and always agreeable. 

“The weather was so bad on the 25th, that it was impossible 
for me to stir, even to wait on the Generals, to whom M. de la 
Fayette was to conduct me. I easily consoled myself for this, 
finding ita great luxury to passa whole day with General Wash- 
ington, as if he were at his house in the country, and had nothing 
todo... . 

“The intelligence received this day occasioned the proposed 
attack on Staten Island to be laid aside. ‘The foraging party 
under General Starke had met with the most complete success ; 
the enemy not having thought proper to disturb them, so that 
they had not stripped the posts in the quarter where it was in- 
tended to attack them: besides, that this expedition would only 
have been a coup de main, rendered very difficult by the badness 
of the roads from the excessive rains. It was determined there- 
fore that the army should march the next day to winter quarters, 
and that I should continue my route to Philadelphia. 

“The weather being fair, on the 26th, T got on horseback, after 
breakfusting with the General. He was so attentive as to give 
me the horse he rode on, the day of my arrival, which I had 
greatly commended : I found him as good as he is handsome ; but 
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above all, perfectly well broke, and well trained, having a good 
mouth, easy in hand, and stopping short in a gallop without 
bearing the bit, I mention these minute particulars, because it 
is the General himself who breaks all his own horses ; and he is a 
very excellent and bold horseman, leaping the highest fences, 
and going extremely quick, without standing upon his stirrups, 
bearing on the bridle, or letting his horse run wild ; circumstances 
which our young men look upon as so essential a part of English 
horsemanship, that they would rather break a leg or an arm than 
renounce them.” 


‘The Marquis de Chastellux continued his journey and 
shortly afterward reached Philadelphia. The Continen- 
tal army having now gone into winter quarters, the troops 
composing the light brigade were returned to their respec- 
tive regiments and M. de Le Fayette was temporarily 
released from active duty in the camp. He took adyan- 
tage of this opportunity to obtain leave of absence, and 
went to Philadelphia, where he joined M. de Chastellux 
and a number of other young French officers, who were 
travelling through the United States that winter whilst 
their regiments were waiting for the coming spring at 
Newport. La Fayette not only took great pleasure in 
presenting these gentlemen to the numerous friends he 
had made in Philadelphia and the other towns through 
which they passed, but also went with them to the various 
battle-fields to assist them in their critical study of the 
war, and to point out the scenes of the actions in which 
he had taken part. One of these excursions led him to 
Brandywine, where, in company with M. de Chastellux, 
the Vicomte de Noailles, the Comte de Damas, the Che- 
valier du Plessis-Mauduit, M. de Montesquieu, and his 
own aides-de-camp, MM. de Gimat and de Neville, he 
spent a happy day on the 6th of December, the company 
returning to Philadelphia by way of Chester upon the 
following day. Shortly afterwards, on the 12th, they 
made an interesting visit to the scene of La Fayette’s 
exploit at Barren Hill in the spring of 178. 
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In the midst of this enjoyment, however, La Fayette 
was discontented, because of the inaction into which he 
had been forced, in spite of his efforts to the contrary. 
In order to escape the necessity of remaining idle during 
the entire winter, he had conceived the plan of going 
into the Southern department and uniting himself to 
General Greene, in the hope of discovering some oppor- 
tunity of employing his zcal and of distinguishing him- 
self in his profession. It was probably due to this am- 
bitious longing on his part that he received at last the 
orders of General Washington to operate in the South, 
after circumstances had sufficiently developed to present 
an opening for the display of his energy and tact in 
combating the British forces in Virginia; and it brought 
him into the field as an independent commander at the 
very moment when the crisis of the war was approach- 
ing, through the succession of events which led up to 
the brilliant termination at Yorktown, in which La Fay- 
ette was to have the happiness of taking part. 

But the time was not yet quite ripe when he was in 
Philadelphia with M. de Chastellux. General Wash- 
ington replied to his solicitation, — 

“It is my earnest wish, as T mentioned at Morristown, that you 
should be governed in this matter by European and southern 
advices. These you are more in the way of receiving than I am. 
If there is a prospect of a naval superiority in these seas, and an 
augmentation of the French land foree at Rhode Island, I shall, 
with the freedom of a friend, give it as my opinion, that your 
going to the southern army, if you expect @ command in this, 
will answer no valuable purpose. . . . On the other hand, if 
we are likely to remain in a state of inactivity in this quarter, 
your seeking service at the southward, where there is a more 
fruitful field for enterprise, is not only an evidence of your zeal, 
but will be supported by every rule of military reasoning.””* 


We find La Fayette, who seems to haye been possessed. 











+ From New Windsor, 8th December, 1780: Sparks, Writings of Washing- 
ton, vil, 316, 
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of an irrepressible desire for activity, planning shortly 
afterward an expedition to be composed of Continental 
and French troops in conjunction with the Spanish forces 
in the West Indies, who were known to be preparing for 
an attack upon Florida. It occurred to him that this 
might offer an opportunity of aiding General Greene, 
and, possibly, of restoring South Carolina and Georgia to 
the American arms. He even wrote to the Spanish com- 
manders upon this subject, explaining to them his pur- 
pose, and requesting from them a co-operation which he 
could, in truth, have had but little reason to expect; for 
he knew that their disposition and their characteristic 
exactness in adhering to the orders of their government 
would prevent them in all probability from entering into 
an expedition so little in accordance with their own in- 
terests and with the purposes of the King of Spain. 

The maturer judgment of the Commander-in-Chief 
again checked his too hasty enthusiasm by recalling him 
to the actual situation, in which the elements of a suecess- 
ful expedition such as he had imagined were not to be 
found. The American army was destitute; therefore it 
could not supply the troops and the equipment for such 
an undertaking. General Washington wrote in reply to 
one of La Fayette’s letters at this time, “The Chevalier 
de la Luzerne’s despatches came in time for the post, 
which is the only means left me for the conveyance of 
letters, there not being so much money in the hands of 
the quarter-master-general (I believe I might go further 
and say, in those of the whole army) as would bear the 
expenses of an express to Rhode Island. I could not get 
one the other day to ride so far as Pompton!”' The 
French troops at Rhode Island were equally unable to 
supply the forces for a remote operation. General Wash- 
ington understood the disappointments and embarrass- 


' From New Windsor, 14th December, 1780: Sparks, Writings of Washing- 
ton, vii, 822, 
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ments of those veterans, who, having come across the 
Atlantic Ocean with the generous purpose of helping a 
struggling people, were now so unhappily situated that 
they could not even help themselyes, His consideration 
for them disinclined him to make any demands upon 
them that could be avoided, or to assert in the slightest 
degree the authority of Generalissimo which they had 
voluntarily acknowledged. He said to La Fayette,— 





“T am now writing to the Count de Rochambeau and the 
Chevalier de Ternay on the subject of your several letters. When 
their answer arrives, I will communicate the contents to you. 
You must be convinced, from what passed at the interview at 
Hartford, that my command of the French troops at Rhode Island 
stands upon a yery limited scale, and that it would be impulitic 
and fruitless in me to propose any measure of codperation to a 
third power without their concurrence ; consequently an appli- 
cation from yon antecedently to an official proposition from the 
minister of France, the gentlemen at the head of the French 
armament at Rhode Island, the Congress, or myself, could only 
be considered as coming from g private gentleman, It is there- 
fore my advice to you to postpone your correspondence with the 
Spanish generals, and let your influence come in hereafter, as 
auxiliary to something more formal and official,””* 


La Fayette had not waited for this advice, but had 
already sent his communications to the Spanish com- 
mander,’ which, as was to have been expected, produced 
no result. 

In spite of the impulsiveness of his actions at this 
time, when his desires outran the resources available to 
carry them into effect, the Marquis de La Fayette must be 
awarded credit for his earnest endeavors to advance the 
American cause; and, besides, his ideas were tending in 
the right direction, for it was in the South, and not at 





* From New Windsor, 14th December, 1780; Sparks, Writings of Wash- 
ington, vii. 922, 323. 

* La Fayette to Washington, 6th December, 1780: Correspondence, Ameri 
can edition, i. 367, Original. 
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New York, as every one had believed until then, that the 
contest was to be decided within a year. 

With the same remarkable pertinacity that he showed 
in his efforts to obtain some tangible result in America, 
M. de La Fayette was pleading our cause and soliciting 
assistance for us in France. His letters to the Comte de 
Vergennes, to whom he reported the progress of affairs, 
have the sincerity and reliance upon the sympathy of his 
correspondent with which a son might address his parent 
upon a subject which interests them both; and there is 
no doubt that they were of great service to the United 
States. We find him writing to M. de Vergennes (in 
cipher), from his camp at Harrington, in New Jersey, on. 
the 4th of October, 1780,\— 





“Without maritime superiority, Monsieur le Comte, there will 
be no certain operation in America, If the four thousand men 
and the seven vessels had arrived early in the spring, the port 
of New York would have been ours; and we should have 
operated with success against that place if, after the arrival of 
Graves, M. de Guichen had come to release us. General Wash- 
ington had no doubt as to the advantage of attacking New York. 
If, during this autumn, within two months, we should receive a 
superior maritime foree, we should be able to operate against 
Charleston and reconquer the Southern States. If, however, the 
English remain masters of the sea, we shall limit ourselves to 
awaiting attacks, several of which will be difficult to repel. 
Everybody will inform you, Monsieur le Comte, that Admiral 
Rodney has arrived here with ten vessels and that the English 
have now nineteen ships of the line in these waters, of which 
they fully recognize the importance. The second division gives 
us as much anxiety as its delay causes us impatience and creates 
doubt in the minds of the Americans. Upon my return to this 
continent I found prejudices greatly diminished, and they have 
been still more so for some time past ; my plan was to propose to 
you, not only as a useful measure but as a necessary one, to open 
the eampaign here carly next spring with a corps of ten thon- 
sand men and an assured maritime superiority. The situation of 








* Btats-Unis, t, 14, fol. 25, No, 4; Stevens's Facsimiles, vol. xvii, No. 
1627. 
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America calls for your most serious attention ; and every year 
of delay inereases the number of ships and of men as well as the 
quantity of money that you will have to send, If the succor had 
reached us early this season, and if we had had the naval superi- 
ority, an increase next year would have been unnecessary, 

‘The Congress has no money and little power. Our troops 
are in want of food, of pay, and of clothing. By the 1st of Jan- 
uary this army will not amount to six thousand men. You will 
have heard of the defeat of Gates and of the progress of Lord 
Cornwallis in the South. The efforts of the States were, as you 
know, but momentary ; they were aroused by the influence of 
private citizens, by a feeling of gratitude for the favors received 
from France, and by a determination to co-operate effectively 
with their allies We had prepared ourselves to act during 
this campaign, and we should have furnished for an attack upon 
New York fourteen thousand regular troops, ten thousand militia, 
and still more if it had been necessary. The Continental troops 
that we still have are equal in every respect to those of the enemy, 
and they have a patience in their misery whieh is unknown in 
European armies. We are oceupied at present in inducing the 
States to restore to the Congress those powers which they have 
allowed gradually to be lost,—in raising an army for the war, 
and in taking steps toward the support of that army. The 
Eastern States are well disposed; New York intends to adopt 
the same measures; the deliberations of the States appear to 
me to be more certain and more effective than those of the 
general Congress. 

“The great obstacle, Monsieur le Comte, is the lack of money. 
T leave that matter to be discussed by M. le Chevalier de la Lu- 
zerne ; T shall content myself with saying that a sum of money, 
in specie, intended exclusively for the American army, would 
remove three-quarters of our troubles, and that it is absolutely 
necessary for our clothing next year. Monsieur le Comte, if the 
Government does not take up this matter with special attention, 
we shall suffer from the same delays and the same misconduct 
upon the part of the American agents. We onght during the 
course of this winter to receive, independently of what may 
already have been shipped, fifteen thousand complete uniforms, 
with under-clothing and blankets; and, provided that fifteen 
thousand muskets arrive, we shall require a large additional 
quantity of powder. 

“Before the war with France, the English had never thought 
of fortifying the seaports ; they had searcely given the matter any 
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attention until last year. By recalling how much they are able 
to accomplish in a single year, you will realize how different our 
resources will have to be for next year. In order to give you an 
idea, I will mention that the fort of Brooklyn has as yet only three 
bastions finished, that consequently it has been merely begun 
this summer, and that they are now at work upon barracks and 
magazines. ‘The seven vessels under M. de Ternay employ nine- 
teen of the enemy’s ships at this moment ; and, in view of this 
fact, it cannot be said that they are useless. ‘The French detach- 
ment protected us from a very threatening offensive operation 
which General Clinton was forced to abandon ; it has also given 
us reason for calling upon the different States and for raising 
troops. Its excellent conduct has given people here a high 
opinion of onr national discipline. 

“But this is not enough, Monsieur le Comte, In the present 
condition of affairs in America, and in view of its present atti- 
tude, it is essential to the interest, as well as to the honor, of 
France that our flag should rule over these seas, that the cam- 
paign should be decisive, and that it should begin with the 
coming spring. 

“\ few days ago, Monsieur le Comte, General Washington and 
I returned from Hartford, where he had an interview with the 
French generals, General Washington’s opinion accorded ex- 
actly with the résumé of which the King’s minister has sent you 
an extract. ‘They decided by common consent what measures 
should be taken in the two following cases: if we should secure 
the naval superiority during the present autumn ; or if our in- 
feriority should still continue. In the first case, we should em- 
bark four thousand men in the Delaware, who, joined with four 
thousand Frenchmen, and with about two thousand men in the 
South, whither we should send the cavalry by land, would enable 
us, with the aid of the militia, to reconquer South Carolina and 
Georgia. After the Ist of January there would remain here the 
Continental garrison of West Point, supported by militia. In the 
second case, it was decided that nothing could be done, and that 
we should occupy ourselves with the coming campaign, . . . 

“The French officers expressed a desire to spend the winter at 
Rhode Island ; having been obliged to protect the fleet, they had, 
as yet, been unable to join us. Upon both these points General 
‘Washington followed their opinions, which he regarded as having 
been based upon their instructions. ‘The utmost good feeling 
exists between the generals and the troops of the two nations, 
and the French, from the general to the common soldier, conduct 
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themselves in a perfect manner toward the American leaders and 
the people. 

“It is possible that the English may be beaten as the result of 
some unwise movement upon their part ; it is also possible that 
they may detach a part of their army so that we shall be able to 
approach New York from the other side of the river. All this 
is uncertain; but what is not so is, that they are able to take 
advantage of their situation in the South and of the impossi- 
bility of our sending there by land a sufficient. body of troops. 
Besides, the lack of money checks us in every direction, and all 
‘our means of transportation are becoming more and more difficult. 
. ++ We have at present under arms ten to eleven thousand 
Continentals. The Pennsylvania division is to march toward 
‘West Point, We are, therefore, with eight or nine thousand 
men within easy reach of the English army. ‘The grand army 
is at the point marked upon the map as Orangetown ; the flying 
camp, which forms its advanced guard, is three miles ahead of 
it, at Harrington.” 





He wrote again to M. de Vergennes (in cipher), on the 
16th of December, from Philadelphia,' whilst he was upon 
the visit there with the Chevalier de Chastellux to which 
we have already referred ; and still later, with redoubled 
earnestness, in a most interesting letter, in cipher, from 
“New Windsor, on the North River,” on the 30th of 
January, 1781.2 He said to M. de Vergennes, “Since the 
arrival of the squadron, your despatch of the 8d of June 
is the only one that I have received. M. le Chevalier de 
Ja Luzerne has had only one letter, of the same month ; 
and none haye reached the generals of the army and the 
fleet.” This letter was written to the French Minister of 
State, to be taken to Versailles by Colonel John Laurens, 
who was upon the point of setting out on the mission by 
which it was hoped he should be able to procure further 
assistance for the United States from the King of France. 





1 Etate-Unis, t 14, fol. 417, No, 123: Stevens's Facsimiles, vol. xvii. No. 
1631. 


7 Etats-Unis, t. 15, fol. 199, No. 36: Stevens's Facsimiles, vol. xvii. No. 
1632 ; Correspondance de La Fayette, i. 304. 
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La Fayette presented Colonel Laurens with the highest 
commendation to the attention of the Cabinet: 


“Permit me to recommend this officer as a man who, from his 
integrity, his frankness, and his patriotism, eannot fail to be very 
acceptable to the Government ;” and he continued, “ According 
to the instructions he has received from the Congress, he will 
submit to you the condition of our affairs, and I believe that they 
call now more than ever for the most serious attention. As to the 
opinion which I shall venture to express, Monsieur le Comte, it 
accords with all that I have said heretofore, and the slight altera- 
tion which it has undergone has merely changed it to meet the 
time, the prejudices, and the cireumstances. 

“With the naval inferiority, it is not possible to make war 
in America. It is this that prevents us from attacking a point 
which we should be able to carry with two or three thousand men. 
It is this that has reduced us to the defensive, as dangerous as it 
is humiliating. The English comprehend this fact, and all their 
movements prove how greatly they desire to retain the empire of 
the sea, But, on the other hand, the ports, the country, and all 
its resources appear to call upon us to send naval forces here. If 
we had had this superiority last spring, we should have been able 
to do a great deal even with the army brought out by M. le 
Comte de Rochambeau, and it would not have been thought neces- 
sary to await the division of which he announced the coming. If 
M. de Guichen had gone by way of Rhode Island in returning to 
France, Arbuthnot would have been lost, and the efforts of Rod- 
ney would never have prevented our conquests. Since the day 
when the French troops arrived, their inferiority has not ceased 
for one instant, and the English and Tories have dared to say that 
France only wanted to stir up the fire without extinguishing it. 
This calumny becomes all the more dangerous when the English 
detachments are devastating the South, where, under the cover 
of a few frigates, a corps of fifteen hundred men are moving into 
Virginia without our being able to reach them. Upon the whole 
continent, except the islands of Newport, it is physically impos- 
sible for us, without ships, to move offensive forces; and even 
upon these islands the difficulties of transportation and of ob- 
taining provisions, and a number of other obstacles that are to be 
feared, make every undertaking too perilous for us to mark out a 
plan of campaign. 

“The result of this is, then, Monsieur le Comte, that, since the 


United States are the object for which we are making war, and 
Vor. 11.18 
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since the progress of the enemy upon this continent is the true 
method of prolonging it, perhaps of allowing it to become fatal 
to us, it is politically and militarily necessary, both by detach- 
ments from France and by a grand movement of the West India 
fleet, to give us here, in time for the coming campaign, an assured 
maritime superiority. Another necessity, Monsieur le Comte, is 
to secure for us enough money to bring the forees of America 
into active operation. Fifteen thousand regular troops, ten thou- 
sand militia, and more if we want them, in this vicinity ; an army 
in the South, the number of which I shall not decide, but which 
will be raised by the five Southern States; all the necessary ex- 
penditures in these regions of such considerable forces ;—these 
are, Monsieur le Comte, the resources which you can employ 
against the common enemy, all of which are actually upon the 
true theatre of the war, and which could not be transported 
thither from Europe for immense sums, but which without finan- 
cial aid will be totally useless ; and this aid, important as it was 
before, has now become necessary, 

“The last eampaign was made without a shilling, and all that 
credit, that persuasion, and that force can do is well-nigh ex- 
hausted. ‘This miracle, of which I do not believe there has ever 
been another example, will be impossible to repeat ; and while 
we have exerted ourselves to enlist an army for the war, we 
must now look to you for the means with which to put it in 
motion. 

“ From my own personal situation, Monsieur le Comte, and from 
what it has enabled me to see and to comprehend, I feel that Iam 
in duty bound to present to you a true understanding of the 
American soldiers and of the part which they will play in the 
operations of the approaching campaign. ‘The Continental troops 
have as much courage and real discipline as those who are opposed 
to them. More hardened and more patient than European troops, 
they are not in these two respects to be compared with them, 
‘They have many officers of merit, who, to say nothing of those 
who have served during the preceding wars, are endowed by 
nature with talents, and have been trained by daily experience 
through several campaigns in which, the armies being small and 
the country difficult, all the battalions of the line have had to 
serve as advanced guards and light troops. ‘The recruits whom 
we expect are such only in name, for they have frequently fought 
in the same regiments that they are now going to rejoin, and 
they have seen more muskets fired than three-quarters of the 
European soldiers. 
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“As to the militia, they are nothing but armed country boys, 
‘who have seen some fighting, who are not wanting in ardor and 
discipline, but who would be most usefully employed in the opera- 
tions of a siege. This, Monsicur le Comte, is a faithful descrip- 
tion, which I have thought it my duty to give you, and which it 
is not to my interest to overdraw, because we should have greater 
glory if we succeeded with inferior material. M. le Chevalier 
de la Luzerne, who has seen our soldiers, and who will give you 
an exact and disinterested account, will certainly say to you, as 
I do, that you ought to rely upon our regular troops.’” 


On the 1st of February he wrote to M. de Vergennes, 
from New Windsor, a letter addressed to him as a friend 
and not asa Cabinet minister, in the interest of Colonel 
Laurens, whom he recommended to his private kindness 
and his polite attention, as a gentleman in every respect 
worthy of it. He wrote letters of the same tenor to all 
the ministers of the King, including “one for M. Necker, 
whom it will not be without value to convince of the 
necessity of giving money to the Americans.” 

In a financial sense, and so far as concerned the re- 
sourees with which to carry on the war, this period during 
the winter of 1780 and the spring of 1781, marked by 
the sending of Colonel Laurens to France,—itself an act 
of desperation—this ‘present infinitely critical posture 
of our affairs,” as Washington said,’ was the moment of 
greatest depression and most imminent danger of the war. 
It would have been impossible to continue the contest 
much longer if help, substantial and far reaching, had 
not been forthcoming ; and there was nowhere else in the 
world to look to for this but France. General Washing- 
ton declared to Dr. Franklin, then in Paris, that nothing 
appeared more evident to him than that the period of 
our opposition would very shortly arrive, if our allies 








1 Ftate- Unis, t 15, fol. 188, No. 44: Stevens's Faesimiles, vol, xvii, No, 
1633, 

*To Dr, Franklin, 15th January, 1781: Sparks, Writings of Washington, 
vii. 378. 
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could not afford us that aid, particularly in money and 
in a nayal superiority, which was then solicited. The 
amount required was based upon estimates for an army of 
thirty-two thousand men; and, whilst a full statement of 
the condition both of the army and of the country was 
given to Colonel Laurens to present at Versailles, it was 
also shown to the Chevalier de La Luzerne, who con- 
stantly reported the minutest details of the war to his 
Government. He wrote to M. Vergennes, in November, 
that according to this exhibit the expenditures would be, 
at the lowest estimate, fifty-six millions of livres tournois, 
as against a revenue of thirty millions, leaving a deficit 
of over twenty millions. 

The sending of Colonel Laurens to France did not, in 
all probability, relieve the situation, beyond giving a cer- 
tain emphasis to the pressing needs of the time, because it 
was felt that he went as the representative of a faction in 
Congress known to be hostile to Dr. Franklin, who was in 
favor at the French Court; and the Comte de Vergennes 
regarded this mission as an unnecessary one, which could 
accomplish nothing further than might readily have been 
done by correspondence through the regular official chan- 
nels, ‘Besides this, the burden of the war was beginning 
to weigh heavily upon France herself; her finances were 
strained by outlays which had been much greater, and by 
demands which had come much more frequently, than 
had been expected at the outset: so that it was an unfavor- 
able moment for Laurens to arrive in France with these 
seemingly exorbitant requests under any circumstances, 
and he only increased the existing embarrassment by a 
zeal which far outran his discretion and which curtailed 
his influence at Court. 

‘After hearing of the appointment of Colonel Laurens, 
who sailed for France in the frigate Alliance on the 13th 





''M. de La Luzerne's Report, 8d November, 1780; Archives of France, 
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of February, 1781, the Comte de Vergennes wrote to the 
French minister in Philadelphia, that 


“Congress rely too much upon France for subsidies to maintain 
their army, They must absolutely refrain from such exorbitant 
demands. ‘The great expenses of the war render it impossible for 
France to meet these demands if they sre continued. You must 
speak in a peremptory manner upon this subject ; and, to give 
amore weight, you must observe that the last campaign has cost us 
more than a hundred and fifty millions of extraordinary expenses, 
and what we are now about to furnish will surpass that amount. 

“You may add that our desire to aid Congress to the full extent 
of our power has engaged us to grant to Dr. Franklin (besides the 
one million which he required to meet the demands of the last 
year) four millions more, to enable him to take up the drafts 
which Congress have drawn on him for the present year. . . . If 
you are questioned as to our opinion of Dr. Franklin, you may 
say without hesitation that we esteem him as much for the patriot- 
ism as for the wisdom of his conduct ; and it has been owing in 
great part to this cause, and to the confidence we put in the 
veracity of Dr. Franklin, that we have determined to relieve 
the pecuniary embarrassments in which he has been placed by 
Congress.” * 

In the general effort to supply the exigencies of the 
troops in the field, to which the whole country had be- 
come aroused during the year 1780, there were examples of 
self-devotion and exalted patriotism worthy in the highest 
sense of the purpose for which the nation was struggling. 
In every direction men gave what they could spare, and 
even more than they could spare; women worked and 
begged to provide clothing and blankets for the soldiers ; 
for, as La Fayette had reminded the Comte de Vergennes, 
the prospect of the American soldier was “hunger, cold, 
nakedness, toil; the certainty of receiving neither pay, 
nor clothing, nor food ; which must be uninviting enough 
to these citizens the most of whom live in comfort in their 
own homes.” In the name of the Marquise de La Fay- 
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ette, to whom he referred as one who, “heartily wishing 
for a personal acquaintance with the ladies of America, 
would feel particularly happy to be admitted among them 
on the present occasion,” he wrote to Mrs. Reed enclosing 
a subscription toward the patriotic fund which the ladies 
of Philadelphia were raising ;' and he told Mme. de La 
Fayette afterward, “The ladies have formed and are still 
forming subscriptions for the purpose of giving some help 
to the soldiers, At the time when this idea was first pro- 
posed, I made myself your ambassador to the ladies of 
Philadelphia, and you are upon the list for a hundred 
guineas.” * 

The Continental army was especially in need of cloth- 
ing, which was one of the subjects to which the Marquis 
de La Fayette had given particular attention during his 
visit to France, and immediately before he set sail for 
America, in the early part of the year 1780. To his in- 
tense disappointment, the uniforms he had arranged for 
were not aboard the Alliance, which had been expected to 
bring them to America; and at the end of the year they 
still had not come. Whilst he was in Philadelphia, in 
December, he was called upon by the Admiralty Board for 
information upon this subject, and replied as follows :* 


“To THE Hon™® PRESIDENT OF THE ADMIRALTY Boarp. 


“Partapetrma, December 16th, 1780, 

“Srm,—I have received the letter you honored me with on the 
13th Instant and in complyance with the desire of the Honorable 
Board of Admiralty, which I understand has been directed to 
make these questions, I think it my duty to give to Congress (as 
their officer) such intelligence I am Master off as relate to the 
extraordinary and distressing affair of our cloathing. 

“Upon an application to the Court of France, three millions 
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of their livres were sent to the American Minister ; the whole 
would have been employed in purchases had not Mr. Franklin 
become timid by the frequent Drafts of Congress, whose Bills 
ought not to be protested, and 700,000 livres I think were destined 
to the getting of the most necessary articles, 

“The sum was at first divided between cloathing and Military 
Stores, but upon my undertaking to obtain fifteen thousand stands 
of arms, and one hundred thousand of powder, it was determined 
that the Money be employed in getting Ten thousand compleat 
suits ready made. 

“Some days after this I informed Doctor Franklin that Prince 
de Montbarrey had promised to let us have the quantity of pow- 
der & arms mentioned, the last of the best model I knew off. 

“On the point of leaving France, I got the Minister of War to 
write a letter, wherein he promises that the stores shall be deliv- 
ered into American hands—and a letter from Doctor Franklin 
gives also to me assurances of having Ten Thousand suits ready 
made & of 122 Bales, the last of which Mr. Ross can give a better 
account off, 

“Twas also promised in writing by the Minister of the Navy 
that all American public property should be shipped on Board 
the Fleet then making ready, which promise I could not at the 
time mention to the Minister,’ as I had given my honor not to 
speak a word to any body relating to the expedition, But by 
private letters from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, I see that 
since my departure the arrangement had been altered—the reason 
of it I can not ascertain—what I know is, that by a letter of the 
8d of June, after the departure of the Fleet, the same Minister 
says that all our cloathing & stores are going with, and under 
convoy of, the Alliance. 

“Upon an application from Doctor Franklin before my de- 
parture, I had obtained that the frigate appointed for my passage 
should disembark Provisions and take in cloathing—the American 
Minister sent his orders to Nantz—but tho’ I was some days re- 
tarded in port, no cloathing came to Rochfort, which was attrib- 
ated to various accidents. 

“Tam told that to the disappointment of Doctor Franklin, the 
Alliance was taken from Captain Jones by Captain Landais—that 
notwithstanding application from the French Commander at Port 
Louis, Landais refused to take Military Stores offered in the name 
of the French Court—that he denied a passage to Count de Vau- 
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ban, who had, it is said, important dispatches which have not yet 
come to hand. 

“These intelligences I got from my Secretary,’ and two other 
French Gentlemen then present. But Mr, Arthur Lee, who was 
on Board, must know of this matter. 

“Doctor Franklin has from time to time mentioned to me his 
orders to the American Agents, which I thought to be very proper 
—how far these Gentlemen have forwarded or neglected the busi- 
ness Iam not able to ascertain to Congress. 

“With the greatest respect & 
‘Esteem I have the Honor to Be 
“sir, 
“Yr. Most obt Serv? 
“ Larayerre” 


The administration of the Naval Department in France 
had undoubtedly been very defective, and most of the fail- 
ures from which the French Government suffered in the 
years 1779 and 1780, in connection with the extravagant 
preparations for a descent upon England, on the one hand, 
as well as with the auxiliary force to be sent to America, 
on the other, were due to this cause. Neglect, inefficiency, 
and delay had left the Comte de Rochambeau begging for 
ships to transport his soldiers at a time when he ought 
to have been across the Atlantic; and the same causes 
obliged him to divide his force, under penalty of not being 
able to proceed at all; though by that time full informa- 
tion had been carried to the enemy, who were prepared 
to act, with exceedingly well planned movements, in op- 
position. 

The blockade of the port of Brest was, taken all in all, 
probably the most efficient single measure adopted by the 
British ministry during the war. It counteracted the 
effect of the French alliance by keeping part of the aux- 
iliary forces at home, a method at once less expensive and 
much less dangerous than to fight them in America; and, 
in conjunction with the equally well conceived blockade 
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of M. de Ternay at Newport, it held the entire French 
expedition in check throughout the campaign. 

The removal of M. de Sartine and the succession of the 
Marquis de Castries, whom La Fayette described to Gen- 
eral Washington as “a man of great worth, one of our 
best. lieutenant-generals, and a most firm man,” led to a 
marked improvement in naval affairs, and were received 
with much gratification in America, where every particle 
of strength added to the resistance to Great Britain had 
now come to be important. General Washington replied 
to La Fayette’s announcement of this event, “ Under one 
general head I shall express my concern for your disap- 
pointment of letters, our disappointment of clothes, and 
disappointment in the mode of raising men; but I shall 
congratulate you on the late change of the administration 
of France, as it seems to be consonant to your wishes, and 
to encourage hope.”? 

Throughout the month of December, 1780, M. de La 
Fayette remained in Philadelphia, where he continued his 
correspondence with General Washington upon the sub- 
ject of proceeding to the South to join General Greene. 
The Commander-in-Chief wrote to him on the 26th, from 
his head-quarters, at New Windsor,’ that he was still of 
the opinion which he had expressed to him before, that 
he would better wait a little longer, at all events, because 
news was hourly expected from France and it appeared 
impossible that some tidings of the second division should 
not soon reach America. 

La Fayette abandoned his idea of going to the South ; 
and he wrote to General Washington from Philadelphia — 


“ My former letters will have explained to you my sentiments 
relating to a journey southward. I must heartily thank you, my 
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dear General, for the kind and friendly letters you have been 
pleased to send me. Iam so happy in your friendship that every 
mark of your affection for me gives me a degree of pleasure which 
far surpasses all expressions, As I have written you before, my 
dear General, there is an intelligence of some ships and troops 
having been put in readiness at Brest ; there is a possibility of a 
Spanish officer waiting on you for the sake of a co-operation. We 
are also to expect news from my friend, the new Minister of the 
French Navy, and before they arrive you would not like my de- 


parture. 

“Two other reasons have weight with me; the first that if the 
enemy make this detachment, without which nothing material 
will happen in the Southward, and if the intelligence is true about 
the fast recruiting of six months men, there is (not a probability) 
but a possibility of something to be done in this quarter. The 
second is, that for reasons I will explain to you when we meet, a 
visit from you to the French army is to be much wished, and in 
this case you will be glad that I may accompany you. 

“Under these circumstances, to which is added a natural relue- 
tance to part from you and this army, and some idea that upon the 
whole my staying will be more agreeable to you, I think, my dear 
General, that unless new intelligence comes I will soon return,’ 


La Fayette was ordered by Congress to confer with 
Colonel Laurens immediately after his appointment and 
whilst he was preparing to set out for France, in order 
to give him such information as it might be useful for 
him to have upon his mission and to inform him as to 
the French people and the customs at the French Court. 
This he very willingly did, and he sent word to General 
‘Washington that when the latter should be giving his 
instructions to Laurens the presence of one acquainted 
with France might be agreeable to him, therefore he 
should return to the head-quarters shortly afterward. 

He set out accordingly from Philadelphia, in company 
with Colonel Laurens, and reached General Washing- 
ton’s head-quarters on the 11th of January, 1781.1 La 
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Fayette’s disposition toward John Laurens at this period, 
in which he showed that young officer the greatest kind- 
ness, is in direct contrast with the spirit in which Lau- 
rens had referred to La Fayette in his letters written at 
the time of the complications which grew out of the Comte 
d’Estaing’s efforts before Newport. La Fayette cordially 
recommended him to his influential personal friends in 
France; and to Mme. de La Fayette he wrote, “I wish 
you to receive him in the most friendly manner. If I 
were in France, he should live at my house and I should 
take him to see all my friends, I should do everything to 
assist him in making acquaintances and to render his visit 
agreeable in Versailles ; during my absence I beg you to 
take my place. Take him to see Madame d’Ayen, the 
Maréchal de Mouchy, and M. le Maréchal de Noailles, 
and treat him as an old friend of the family.”* 

It is very likely, however, that, kindly as he felt toward 
Laurens, La Fayette would rather have seen Alexander 
Hamilton selected as the envoy from Congress to the 
Court of France. He had an exceedingly warm affection 
for Hamilton; and, indeed, whilst the selection was still 
pending in Congress, the choice being between Hamilton 
and Laurens, he exerted himself in Hamilton's behalf, 
engaging members of Congress to vote for him and making 
visits to several others for that purpose during the days 
immediately preceding the final vote.* 

In like manner La Fayette had strongly supported the 
interests of Hamilton in the hope that he might receive 
the appointment of Adjutant-General, upon the resigna- 
tion of that post by Colonel Scammell, in the middle of 
November, 1780. Hamilton would have been compli- 
mented by his selection, although he modestly declined 
to permit the subject to be mentioned to General Wash- 
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ington, who did not suspect that he had an eye to it." 
The Commander-in-Chief consulted La Fayette upon the 
subject, who said in his reply, after mentioning the names 
of General Hand and Colonel Smith, “ Unless, however, 
you were to cast your eye on a man who, I think, would 
suit better than any other in the world. Hamilton is, I 
confess, the officer whom I should like to see in that sta- 
tion. With equal advantages, his services deserve from 
you the preference to any other. His knowledge of 
your opinions and intentions on military arrangements, 
his love of discipline, the superiority he would have over 
all the others, principally when both armies shall operate 
together, and his uncommon abilities, are calculated to 
render him perfectly agreeable to you.” * 

Unfortunately, this letter did not reach General Wash- 
ington until he had sent the name of General Hand to 
Congress? 

La Fayette remained at the head-quarters of General 
Washington, at New Windsor, during the month of 
January, waiting anxiously for news from France which 
should enable the American army to prepare a definite 
plan of action for the coming campaign, and expecting to 
accompany the Commander-in-Chief upon the visit which 
he shortly intended to make to the French commanders 
at Newport. 

He wrote from New Windsor to Mme. de La Fayette, 
on the 2d of February, describing his situation :‘ 


“Eyer since I have been here my health has continued to be 
perfect. The air of this country is excellent for me, and the 
exercise is infinitely useful ; that of the last campaign did not, 
however, involve me in any very serious danger, and upon that 
head we have only a very moderate reason to boast. . . . 
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“Many Frenchmen have been to the Head-Quarters ; they have 
all been charmed with General Washington, and I see with much 
pleasure that he is going to be greatly beloved by the auxiliary 
troops. . . . The Vicomte [de Noailles] and Damas have made a 
long journey into the continent, and we have also had the Comte 
de Deux-Ponts, of whom I am very fond. M. de Charlus is at 
present in Philadelphia. I expect to start for Rhode Island 
about the 15th, and I shall accompany General Washington upon 
the visit which he is going to make to the French army. When 
you remember what was thought in France of these poor rebels at 
the time when I came over here, as it was said, to be hanged with 
them, and when you think of my affectionate attachment to Gen- 
eral Washington, you will understand how sweet it will be to me 
to see him received there as the Generalissimo of the combined 
armies of the two nations. 

“Tam atill loaded with kindness by the Americans, and there 
is not a mark of confidence and affection that I do not receive 
daily from the army or the people. My service here is the most 
agreeable that it is possible to have ; whenever we are in active 
campaign, I command a separate flying camp made up of the 
choicest, troops; and I feel toward the American officers and 
soldiers that friendship which comes from a long series of dangers 
and sufferings, of good and evil fortunes, which I have shared 
with them. We began together; our affairs have frequently 
been at the lowest: ebb; and it is sweet to me to crown the work 
with them by giving to the European troops a good idea of the 
soldiers who have been developed with us, Added to all these 
motives of interest in the cause and in the army, are the senti- 
ments which attach me to General Washington. Among his 
aides-de-camp there is still a man of whom I am very fond, 
and of whom I have frequently spoken to you; that is, Colonel 
Hamilton. . . . 

“ Kiss our children a thousand and a thousand times for me. 
Althongh their father is a vagabond, he is none the less tender in 
his love for them, none the less constantly mindful of them, or 
less happy to have news of them. My heart looks forward, as 
upon a delightful perspective, to the moment when my dear 
children shall be held up to me again by you and when you and 
I shall caress them and embrace them together.”’ 


La Fayette was then unconsciously approaching the 
time when the field of activity was to open to him as 
fully as he could wish. Whilst he was expecting almost 
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daily to be called upon to make the promised journey to 
Newport, which General Washington made but which 
he did not, events were shaping themselves which sud- 
denly demanded his services. The opportunity had come 
for him to turn again toward the south; to take up a 
separate command against an almost triumphant enemy ; 
to measure himself, young as he was, with the best of the 
British leaders, Earl Cornwallis; and, in performing his 
last military duty in America, to sustain with credit that 
Virginia campaign which led up to the glorious termina- 
tion at Yorktown. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Tue poticy of the British Government in carrying on 
the war in America was now completely changed from 
what it had been at the outset. It was at first supposed 
by the ministry that the rebellion could easily be crushed 
if the principal cities were taken possession of and held 
as bases from which to overawe and control the more 
productive and populous States, ‘These having been re- 
duced to subjection, the remainder of the country could be 
dealt with in detail. If the British could have regained 
the States of New York and Pennsylvania, and, by 
holding the Hudson River, have cut off communication 
between New England and the Middle States, the main 
sources of supply would have been destroyed and the 
American cause would have been seriously threatened. 
Indeed, the one object which General Washington con- 
stantly kept in view was to defend the Hudson River, in 
order to secure the communication between New England 
and the Middle States. 

After three years of fighting, the British had acquired 
no substantial foothold upon the continent. They had 
taken New York City, which they had employed as a 
base of operations, and which had been extremely useful 
to them as a protection to their fleets; but their influence 
did not extend inland from there, and they vainly en- 
deavored to win back the people of New York State and 
of New Jersey to the standards of the King. They had 
taken Philadelphia also, as one of the steps toward the 
accomplishment of their military purposes. But they 
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gained no permanent advantage from that; for, after 
holding it less than a year, they gave it up. The defeat 
of Burgoyne at Saratoga had once more preserved to the 
Americans the control of the Hudson River, which had 
been in imminent peril; and the alliance of the United 
States with France made it necessary for the British again 
to concentrate their forces at New York, in the interests 
of their own safety. So that by the summer of 1778 
they had come back practically to their starting-point, 
after having aceomplished very little. 

They now decided to make a vigorous effort in another 
direction : to leave in New York City a force which should 
protect that post and menace the Northern States suffi- 
ciently to engage the attention of the Continental army, 
and at the same time to open active hostilities in the South, 
for the purpose of establishing British rule definitively in 
the two Carolinas and in Georgia. The theory of the 
ministry was that if the productive and more thinly set- 
tled country of the Southern States were secured, the 
North could be dealt with afterward; or, if it should 
become necessary at last to make peace by yielding some 
of the territory in dispute, a line might be drawn in 
such a manner that, at the worst, Great Britain would 
not have to give up all her colonies in America. 

This new policy was put into operation by the detach- 
ment, from New York, in November, 1778, of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Campbell with a force of three thousand men, 
under the escort of a squadron commanded by Commodore 
Hyde Parker, which arrived at the mouth of the Savan- 
nah River on the 23d of December, and a few days later 
crossed the bar, the fleet and the transports coming to 
anchor inside of the light-house of Tybee. 

On the 29th, after an ineffectual resistance on the part 
of General Robert Howe, the American commander, who 
attempted with an inferior force to defend the position, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell took Savannah, with the 
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loss of but a handful of men; and, by the co-operation 
of General Prevost, who marched triumphantly from East 
Florida in January, 1779, Sunbury was reduced, Augusta 
captured, and, from the British stand-point, the province 
of Georgia restored to the Crown. Colonel Campbell 
promised the inhabitants protection, upon condition that 
“they would support the royal government with their 
arms.” 

According to the plan laid down by Lord George Ger 
main, a line of communication was to be established across 
South Carolina and North Carolina, and the planters along 
the sea-coast were to be obliged either to abandon their 
slaves or to be abandoned by them. Five thousand 
additional troops were subsequently to be detached to 
capture Charleston; and the Secretary anticipated that 
at the landing of a small corps at Cape Fear “large 
numbers of the inhabitants would doubtless flock to the 
standard of the King, whose government would be re- 
stored in North Carolina.” Afterward, he believed, ‘if 
effective movements were made in Virginia and Maryland, 
it would not be too much to expect that all America south 
of the Susquehanna River would return to its allegiance.” * 

The British Government relied much upon the loyalty 
to the King which it was expected would be found among 
the people of these Southern States, or which it was hoped 
might be developed by conquest. The ministry oyeresti- 
mated the results, however, in that respect, for the Tory 
influence was not so effective in those districts as it had 
been found in some of the States at the North; and, be- 
sides, its administration of the conquered territory was 
fatally defective in this, that, while it promised the return 
of peace and the benign protection of the King of Great 
Britain to the inhabitants who should go back to their 
allegiance, it expected these Americans not merely to 
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enjoy the privileges thus offered, but also to fight for them 
under the British standards during the continuance of the 
war in the Southern States; not suspecting, apparently, 
that if the intentions of Great Britain meant war in South 
Carolina and North Carolina and Georgia, and if the men 
of those States were to fight at all events, they would 
choose to fight in the ranks of their own countrymen 
rather than shoulder to shoulder with a foreign invader. 
This miscalculation surrounded the British with enemies, 
who seemed to spring up in every direction; it was the 
great defect of policy during the subsequent commands of 
Sir Henry Clinton and Lord Cornwallis, and it was one 
of the important causes which rendered British success 
impossible. 

General Prevost, who assumed command of the British 
forces in Georgia, carried on the contest for supremacy 
throughout the summer of 1779, holding without diffi- 
culty the ground he had won there, and making with con- 
siderable effect an incursion into South Carolina, almost 
to Charleston, against Major-General Benjamin Lincoln, 
who had been appointed by Congress to take command in 
succession to General Howe. 

In the month of October, 1779, followed the attack 
by the Americans upon Savannah, where Prevost refused 
to surrender to the combined forces of General Lincoln 
and of the French under the Comte d’Estaing, who had 
come again into the waters of the United States after his 
cruise in the West Indies. Their assault upon the town 
was very determined, and was followed by an exceedingly 
obstinate struggle, during which the French admiral was 
twice wounded ; but it was ineffectual. General Prevost 
held his position, and the French fleet soon after sailed 
for France, whilst General Lincoln retired with his shat- 
tered army to Charleston. 

Up to this point the British arms had been uniformly 
victorious in the South. The British commander-in-chief 
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now determined to take an active part personally in the 
operations which were being carried on there, at what 
seemed an auspicious moment for the suppression of at 
least a great part of the rebellious people. Accordingly, 
Sir Henry Clinton set out from New York on the 26th 
of December, 1779. He left General Knyphausen to hold 
command in his absence, and took with him eight thou- 
sand five hundred men, who were embarked upon trans- 
ports under convoy of the fleet of Admiral Arbuthnot. 

After an exceedingly rough and dangerous voyage, 
during which the expedition suffered considerable loss, 
he arrived at the Savannah River toward the end of 
January, 1780, and joined his forces to those under Gen- 
eral Prevost. This gave him an army of ten thousand 
men. Notwithstanding the superiority of his strength 
over that of his antagonists, General Clinton sent to New 
York for Lord Rawdon with about three thousand men 
more. He was still further reinforced by the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis from New York in the month of April; 
and on the 12th of May he captured Charleston, where 
the brave General Lincoln and his equally brave army 
were forced to lay down their arms and to surrender 
themselves prisoners of war. 

So great was the effect produced upon the inhabitants 
of the Southern States by the loss of this important city, 
a blow which spread grief and consternation through the 
entire district, that Sir Henry Clinton was convinced of 
the complete subjugation of South Carolina and of the 
favorable disposition of the mass of the population toward 
the re-establishment of the British rule. He issued a 
proclamation in which he declared that it had now be- 
come proper that all persons should take an active part 
in settling and securing his Majesty's government and 
delivering the country from the anarchy which had re- 
cently prevailed. He released from their paroles those 
of the militia who were prisoners, except those captured 
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in Fort Moultrie and Charleston, and restored them to 
all the rights and duties of British subjects. He also de- 
clared that such of them as should neglect to return to 
their allegiance and to His Majesty’s Government would 
be considered and treated as enemies and rebels. 

After this, with exceeding hopefulness as to the out- 
come of the measures then being adopted, Sir Henry 
Clinton detailed about four thousand of his troops to the 
command of Lord Cornwallis in South Carolina, and on 
the 5th of June, 1780, embarked with the remainder of 
his forces for New York. 

He looked forward confidently to the happy moment 
when he should be able to report to the British Govern- 
ment the result of the Southern campaign, in regard to 
which Lord George Germain had written to him, “The 
reduction of the Southern provinces must give the death- 
wound to the rebellion, notwithstanding any assistance the 
French may be able to give it; and if that were the case, 
a general peace would soon follow, and this country be 
delivered from the most burdensome and extensive war 
it ever was engaged in, As so much, therefore, depends 
upon our successes in America, you cannot be surprised 
that the eyes of all the people of England are turned 
upon you, nor at the anxiety with which the King and 
all his servants wait for accounts of your moyements.”’* 

‘The orders given by Sir Henry Clinton to Lord Corn- 
wallis, dated the Ist of June, 1780, made the security 
of Charleston an object of paramount importance, but at 
the same time authorized him to execute such movements 
as he might conceive would be advantageous and would 
extend throughout the adjacent country the dominion of 
the British Crown : 

“Upon my departure from hence you will be pleased 
to take command of the troops mentioned in the enclosed 
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return, and of all other troops now here, or that may 
arrive in my absence. Your Lordship will make such 
changes in the position of them as you may judge most 
conducive to his Majesty’s service, for the defence of this 
most important post and its dependencies. At the same 
time, it is by no means my intention to prevent your 
acting offensively, in case an opportunity should offer, 
consistent with the security of this place, which is always 
to be regarded as a primary object.””* 

This was the starting-point of the road which led Corn- 
wallis to defeat and surrender at Yorktown, 

His first project, after having provided, by the distri- 
bution of his troops, for the occupation of South Carolina, 
and for the strengthening of his forces by such enlist- 
ments of militia as he hoped for from the people of the 
reconquered province, was an incursion into North Caro- 
lina, with the intention of adding that State to the terri- 
tory which had been regained, and of holding it as an 
outpost upon the north against the invasion of South 
Carolina and Georgia. For, as he said to Sir Henry 
Clinton, he was convinced that this was a necessary step, 
and that if he did not attack North Carolina the British 
must give up both South Carolina and Georgia and retire 
within the walls of Charleston? 

Intelligence from the North confirmed him in this 
belief; for, upon the representations of General Wash- 
ington, Congress had consented at the end of March to 
strengthen the Southern army by detaching for its sup- 
port the Continental troops of Maryland and Delaware, 
under the Baron de Kalb; and on the 13th of June the 
command of the Southern Department had been given to 
General Gates, who joined the army, then with De Kalb, 
on the 25th of July. General Gates was marching with 
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his whole force into South Carolina, when Lord Corn- 
wallis left Charleston to meet him, on the 10th of August. 
The battle of Camden followed, on the 16th, in which 
Gates was completely defeated, the Baron de Kalb was 
killed, and the American army was shattered. 

Thereupon Lord Cornwallis continued his expedition 
into North Carolina as far as Charlotte, whence he was 
pursuing his course toward Salisbury, when in the early 
part of October his advance was stopped by the unex- 
pected news of the defeat of part of his command under 
Major Ferguson at King’s Mountain, on the 7th of that 
month ; and he retired to Winnsborough, in South Caro- 
lina, a point to the northwest of Camden and between it 
and the State line on the north. 

His army having suffered considerably from the fatigues 
of the campaign, from fevers, and from exposure to the 
intense heat, to which they were not accustomed, he de- 
termined to wait at Winnsborough for reinforcements from 
New York. He had found anything but a reconquered 
country or the easy progress which he had hoped for 
throngh one of the Carolinas into the other and thence 
into Virginia to complete his success. 

The men of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia were not terrified by the threats of punishment 
for any attempt to defend their land. The scaffold was 
erected upon which to hang them as rebels and traitors ; 
but they, having taken their families to places of safety, 
were out with Sumpter and Marion, with Shelby and 
Williams and Campbell and Cleaveland ; and they never 
gave up. Lord Cornwallis had gained little or nothing, 
with the forces at his command, up to the autumn of 
1780. He was back again in South Carolina, hesitating, 
and fearing to advance. 

In the mean time, after the disastrous battle of Cam- 
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den, Congress had determined to remove General Gates 
from the command of the forces in the Southern Depart 
ment and to place it in more competent hands. Its choice 
fell upon General Nathanael Greene, who was appointed 
on the 30th of October, 1780;' and, leaving Baron Steu- 
ben at Richmond to command in Virginia, he arrived 
at the head-quarters of the Southern army at Charlotte 
on the 2d of December. Thenceforward the Continental 
army in the South was vigorously and skilfully led against 
the enemy whilst they remained in the United States. 
The British commander-in-chief, greatly elated by the 
result of the action at Camden, conceived the feasibility 
of a wider conquest of the South than he had as yet at- 
tempted ; and, believing that Lord Cornwallis would now 
encounter no serious opposition in the Carolinas, he de- 
cided to send a force into Virginia to make a diversion 
there with a view of aiding the movements of Cornwallis 
and ultimately of uniting with him. Sir Henry Clinton 
selected for this service General Leslie, who sailed from 
New York, accordingly, on the 16th of October, 1780, 
with about three thousand men, and instructions to enter 
Chesapeake Bay and to establish a post at Elizabeth River. 
He was to be under the command of Lord Cornwallis and 
to act on the James River toward the Roanoke, but was 
hot to pass the latter without orders from his commander. 
‘This expedition entered the James River and occupied 
the country upon the south side of it as far as Suffolk ; 
though General Leslie afterward withdrew his outposts 
and began to fortify Portsmouth, with the intention of 
holding it as a permanent station. But the alarm for 
his own position which Lord Cornwallis felt after the vic- 
tory won by the Americans at King’s Mountain led him 
to suggest to General Leslie the expediency of uniting 
with him at once in South Carolina? Consequently, 
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General Leslie left Chesapeake Bay on the 24th of No- 
vember and went by sea to Charleston, where he landed on 
the 13th of December, after an extremely rough voyage ; 
and he proceeded thence immediately to form a junction 
with Lord Cornwallis. 

Chesapeake Bay having now been thrown open again 
by the retirement of General Leslie’s force, Sir Henry 
Clinton decided to prepare still another expedition to 
operate in that direction; and, wishing, as he said, to 
give Lord Cornwallis’s enterprise in North Carolina every 
assistance in his power, though he “could ill spare it,” 
he sent forward a detachment consisting of some sixteen 
hundred effective troops, who were put under the com- 
mand of Benedict Arnold, now a brigadier-general in 
the British service. Colonel Dundas and Colonel Simeoe 
were sent along, with the unworthy task imposed upon 
them of watching Arnold. Sir Henry Clinton reported 
to Lord George Germain,’ “This detachment is under 
the command of General Arnold, with whom I thought 
it right to send Colonels Dundas and Simcoe, as being 
officers of experience and much in my confidence, The 
objects of this expedition are nearly the same as those 
of the one under Major-General Leslie, but rather more 
positive as to the establishment of a post at Portsmouth 
on the Elizabeth River. I have also directed General 
Arnold to prepare materials for building a number of 
boats, that we may, as soon as possible, have a naval foree 
in Albemarle Sound, which force, when the season is too 
far advanced for it to act in those waters, may be employed 
to great advantage in the rivers of the Chesapeake.” 

On the 80th of December, 1780, Arnold entered Hamp- 
ton Roads, where his fleet, which had been dispersed by 
heavy gales, was reunited, with the exception of three 
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transports and one war-vessel ; these arrived, however, 
on the 4th of January. Arnold’s instructions were to 
destroy, whenever possible, the magazines of the Ameri- 
cans; to recruit loyalists and to furnish them with arms ; 
and to consult Colonel Dundas and Colonel Simeoe be- 
fore undertaking any important measure. He was to co- 
operate with Lord Cornwallis if those two officers should 
consider it advisable, or if Lord Cornwallis should order 
him directly to do so. 

After Lord Cornwallis had been joined in South Caro- 
lina by the detachment under General Leslie, he set out 
in January, 1781, for the conquest of North Carolina, 
with about three thousand four hundred men. The 
American army at that time under General Greene 
could not muster more than two thousand, of which one- 
quarter, at least, were militia, 

The plan of Cornwallis was to strike General Greene a 
blow such as he had given to Gates at Camden, and by 
that single effort to decide the possession of the Carolinas. 
He hoped to turn Greene's position by rapid marches, 
and, by getting between him and Virginia, to force him to 
fight without his being able to receive reinforeements from 
that State ; or, failing in that, to drive him out of North 
Carolina so easily as to destroy all hope of assistance from 
him to the people of the State, and thus to encourage a 
general uprising in favor of the British interests.' He 
was proceeding upon this errand when he received news 
of the brilliant victory gained at Cowpens by General 
Morgan, whom Greene had detached far to his right 
upon the northern boundary of South Carolina, over the 
famous British cavalry leader Tarleton. 

Cornwallis had ordered Tarleton to watch Morgan. 
But, whilst watching him, Tarleton was defeated by him, 
on the 17th of January, 1781, in so thorough a manner 
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that it not only nullified the moral effect which the British 
commander had hoped to exert over North Carolina, but, 
what was still more serious, cost him quite six hundred 
men, a large part of his whole force, and made his position 
embarrassing, instead of triumphant, for, whilst he foresaw 
danger in continuing to advance, he was certain that a 
retreat would irretrievably damage him, ‘The unfortu- 
nate affair of the 17th of January,” he wrote, “was a 
very unexpected and severe blow; for, besides reputation, 
our loss did not fall short of six hundred men. However, 
being thoroughly sensible that defensive measures would 
be certain ruin to the affairs of Britain in the Southern 
Colonies, this event did not deter me from prosecuting 
the original plan.” * 

Having no alternative, therefore, he pushed forward 
in pursuit of General Greene. To facilitate this, he de- 
stroyed his baggage and converted his army into a corps 
of light infantry. In the mean time, as General Greene’s 
force was so far inferior that he was totally unable to con- 
tend upon an even footing with his adversary, all that the 
American general could do was to unite his troops and 
retire rapidly, without exposing himself to the danger of 
a battle, until he should attain a point of safety. He 
accomplished this, after infinite labor, by crossing the 
river Dan, on the 14th of February, and entering the 
State of Virginia. 

Having succeeded at least in that part of his undertaking 
by which General Greene was to be driven out of North 
Carolina, Lord Cornwallis proceeded to Hillsborough, the 
capital of that State, where he raised the royal standard 
and, by proclamation, summoned the inhabitants to take 
an active part in aiding him to restore the ancient gov- 
ernment. But he did not remain long unmolested. On 
the 21st of February, General Greene recrossed the Dan ; 
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and, having received reinforcements which enabled him 
to take the field, he offered Lord Cornwallis battle, which 
the latter willingly accepted, at Guilford Court-House, in 
North Carolina. The action was fought on the 15th of 
March, 1781, and resulted in a victory for the British 
arms; but it was one which cost the victors so dearly 
that, whilst it left them in possession of the field, it re= 
duced their strength so seriously that they were unable 
to continue the campaign or to take advantage of their 
momentary success, 

‘Three days after the battle of Guilford Court-House, 
Lord Cornwallis, instead of advancing upon General 
Greene, as the latter had expected him to do, broke up 
his camp, left behind him the wounded whom he could 
not transport, and withdrew to Ramsey’s Mills, whence, 
upon the approach of Greene, who had now started in 
pursuit, he retreated toward the sea-coast and took up 
his position at Wilmington, on the 7th of April, 1781. 
General Greene, after following the British army as far 
as Ramsey's Mills, gave up the pursuit, and determined, 
by moving directly southward, to carry the war into 
South Carolina, where Lord Rawdon had been left in 
command of the British forces. 

Lord Cornwallis, on the other hand, decided upon the 
step which afterward proved fatal to his military career 
in America; namely, to leave Greene and to march di- 
rectly northward, in order to enter Virginia and to join 
his forces with those of Arnold and Major-General Phil- 
lips, the latter of whom had come there after Arnold and 
was then in command. 

Cornwallis left Wilmington, accordingly, on the 25th 
of April. It is at this point that his movements become 
interesting in detail, for the purposes of this narrative, in 
following the career of the Marquis de La Fayette in the 
American Revolution. 

The affairs of the Southern States had already attracted 
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the attention of the Continental Congress, and also of Gen- 
eral Washington, who was closely watching the movements 
of Lord Cornwallis and waiting for an opportunity when 
the means he had at hand should enable him to under- 
take some measure to oppose them. For he considered it 
so essential to the independence of the United States, and 
so important to the interests of their allies, to force the 
common enemy to relinquish their conquests in South 
Carolina and Georgia, that he thought no means ought 
to be left untried to dislodge them. This opinion he ex- 
pressed to the Comte de Rochambeau and the Chevalier 
de Ternay, in a letter addressed to them at Newport on 
the 15th of December, 1780. He had heard of an em- 
barkation then being made by the British at New York 
for service in the South, which was, in fact, the expedi- 
tion of Arnold, preparing to replace Leslie in Virginia; 
though as yet General Washington had no information 
as to the commander of the corps or as to the number 
of troops included in it. He solicited the aid of the 
French force in the prosecution of an offensive measure 
which he thought might be undertaken in conjunction 
with the Spaniards, who, it was said, were about to set out 
from Havana against the British settlements in Florida, 
at St. Augustine and Pensacola,—his general purpose 
being to co-operate in such a manner as to assist the Span- 
iards in their expedition to Florida, and at the same 
time to strengthen the hands of General Greene in his 
contest with Cornwallis. This plan was never carried 
out; though it pointed the way for the events that were 
to follow, and served to direct the attention of the French 
toward the progress of the war at the South, which was 
shaping itself to offer the opportunities for action of which 
they so loyally availed themselves in 1781. 

Admiral de Ternay had died at Newport on the 15th 
of December, 1780, before General Washington’s letter 
arrived at the head-quarters. That communication found 
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the Comte de Rochambeau still there, and the French 
squadron under the command of the Chevalier Des 
Touches, a “ brigadier des armées navales,” who had suc 
ceeded M. de Ternay as next in rank. 

M. Des Touches was not so timid a man as Admiral 
de Ternay had been; nor was he content to remain any 
longer than should be absolutely necessary in the state 
of inaction to which the squadron had been condemned 
during the whole of the preceding campaign. His first 
act was to make an attempt to break the blockade and to 
put to sea, 

‘Two of the French frigates had gone out to await the 
arrival of the frigate Amazone, which was expected from 
France with money and supplies for the expedition, as 
well as with the answer of the French Government to the 
propositions agreed upon at the conference with General 
‘Washington at Hartford. These had been sent to France, 
it will be remembered, by the hand of the Vicomte de 
Rochambeau as a special messenger to the Court. The 
frigates were then awaiting at Boston an opportunity to 
run into Newport with a convoy; and on the 22d of 
January, 1781, they succeeded in effecting their purpose 
during a violent storm at sea, of which they took advan- 
tage to break through the lines of the British war-ships. 

The storm was so damaging to the British blockading 
squadron, then stationed in Gardiner’s Bay, on Long 
Island, that it not only allowed the French frigates from 
Boston to run in, but offered M. Des Touches an induce- 
ment to begin offensive operations at once. Of the Brit- 
ish war-ships in Gardiner’s Bay, the Culloden, a ship of 
the line of sixty-four guns, was driven upon a reef near 
Gardiner’s Island ; the Bedford, of seventy-four, was off 
New London with all her masts gone and the upper tier 
of her guns thrown overboard ; and the America, of sixty- 
four, was driven to sea and given up for lost, though she 
returned in a shattered condition on the 8th of February. 
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Upon learning of this disaster, M. Des Touches im- 
mediately despatched an officer to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the British, determined, if they were not still too 
strong for him, to go out with his whole force and attack 
them. From the report made to him, he concluded that. 
he could not do so successfully; and he decided upon 
another plan as an alternative, which circumstances now 
made possible, and which was, to send an expedition into 
Chesapeake Bay to operate against Arnold. An appeal 
had been made to him for this measure by the Chevalier 
de La Luzerne at the solicitation of the Governor of 
Virginia and of Congress. M. Des Touches accordingly 
detached one ship of the line and two frigates, which set 
out from Newport on the 9th of February, under the com- 
mand of M. le Gardeur de Tilly ; the Comte de Rocham- 
beau having written to General Washington on the 3d, 
“T think that two vessels of the line and two frigates 
ought to destroy Arnold’s whole naval expedition in the 
bay, and that we now have an easy advantage of him.”? 

In view of the rapidity with which it was intended that 
M. de Tilly should act, it was not considered necessary to 
send any troops with him ; for he was not to make a land- 
ing, but was merely to destroy the ships which had trans~ 
ported Arnold to the Chesapeake and thus leave him 
without naval support. As Arnold was believed to have 
only about two thousand men, it was supposed that the 
Continental forces and the militia of Virginia would be 
able to take care of him ashore? M. Des Touches sent 
only one ship of the line, instead of two, because he had 
only one of sixty-four guns, the Eveillé, that was sheathed 
with copper, and he was unwilling to risk his vessels in 
the rivers of Virginia without. that protection. He did 
not send a ship of seventy-four, of which there were 
two in the squadron (the Neptune and the Conquérant), 
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because its draught of water would prevent it from being 
serviceable in-shore, 

In the mean time, General Washington, who had not 
as yet heard of the departure of M. de Tilly, was be- 
coming solicitous that a movement should be made against 
Arnold, and, perceiving by the despatch sent him under 
date of the 3d of February that such a measure was in 
contemplation by the French commanders, he wrote from 
his head-quarters at New Windsor, on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, to the Comte de Rochambeau, that, as there were 
a variety of positions where Arnold might secure himself 
from a naval attack by putting his vessels under protec 
tion of land batteries, and by collecting provisions in the 
surrounding country of Virginia, which was especially 
productive, he might remain in safety until the British 
should have had time to repair their ships and come to 
his relief—Portsmouth being a place particularly well 
adapted to this purpose,—and that unless the ships sent 
by M. Des Touches should happen upon Arnold whilst he 
was embarked and moving from one point to another, they 
would have little prospect of success. He gave it as his 
opinion, therefore, that it was essential that there should 
be a co-operation of land and naval forces, and that M. 
Des Touches should protect the expedition with his whole 
fleet. He announced, also, that, in order to give the en- 
terprise every possible chance of success, he had placed 
under marching orders twelve hundred men,—which 
force he should haye made more considerable if he had 
been able to spare the troops,—who were to advance to 
the Head of Elk River in the course of a few days, to 
embark there and proceed to a co-operation with the 
French.’ 

Before this letter reached the Comte de Rochambeau, 
however, M. de Tilly had started for the Chesapeake: so 
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that it was not possible for M. Des Touches to act with 
his whole force as General Washington had proposed. 
General de Rochambeau replied, on the 20th of Feb- 


ruary,'— 


“T have received the letter of the 15th with which your 
Exeellency has honored me. I forwarded it immediately to the 
Chevalier Destouches, who has just sent me the reply which I 
enclose in this letter. It is certain that the Chevalier de La Lu- 
zerne, at the request of Congress and of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, never asked him for a greater assistance than that of some 
frigates and one ship of the line, without mentioning the trans- 
portation of a detachment of troops; and he exerted himself 
with all the diligence in his power to send out this little squadron, 
It is also certain that he is at this moment less strong than the 
English, who have been reinforced by the return of the ship 
America in good condition, and by the remasting of the Bedford, 
and that the Chevalier Destouches is weakened to the extent of 
the detachment sent by him to Virginia. 

“Tf he had known earlier of your Excellency’s last plan, he 
would perhaps have decided to go out with his whole fleet. Your 
Excellency may rest assured that your orders would have been 
obeyed by the land forces, by the detaching of one thousand men 
aboard the ships; and although with a harbor completely open 
when it is stripped of all the naval artillery, which is now used 
in defending the islands, but which is necessary in arming the 
ships, I should have been left somewhat exposed with all the 
transports of the convoy, the greater part of which are unable to 
cross the bar of Providence, we should have put the best possible 
face upon the matter, and should have tried, at least, in case of 
attack, to come off with honor.’? 


General Washington wrote again, on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary,* to the Comte de Rochambeau, earnestly laying 
before him the situation of the Southern States, which he 
said were pressed upon every side, destitute of all means 
of resistance, of arms and of munitions of war, which, by 
reason of their scarcity in America and the long distance 
to be traversed, could not be sent thither. He added 
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that the Pennsylvania Line would proceed to the South 
as soon as it could be recruited and reorganized, and that 
Congress desired, if it were not incompatible with the 
projects of the ensuing campaign, that the Chevalier Des 
Touches should set on foot some enterprise to be under- 
taken by the French troops either to help the South 
directly or to make a diversion in its favor. 

He wrote personally to the Chevalier Des Touches, 
also, on the 22d of February,— 


“The Count de Rochambean will have communicated to you 
my propositions, The detachment mentioned to him has marched, 
and may arrive at the Head of Elk by the 5th or 6th of March, 
to proceed thence by water to the point of operation. ‘The in- 
formation yon were pleased to give me, that you held the re- 
mainder of your fleet ready to protect your expedition in the 
Bay, was a motive for accelerating its motions. If you have it 
in your power to block up Arnold in the Bay, and make such a 
general disposition with your fleet, as will at the sume time pre- 
‘vent succours going from this quarter to him, I shall flatter myself 
that this codperation will effect the reduction of the corps now in 
‘Virginia, and the ships will then of course fall into your hands. 
Iam sensible the safe return of the America may make a mate- 
rial difference in your arrangements ; but, however this may be, 
I wait your determination to regulate my ulterior measures.” 


Whilst this correspondence was going on, the expedi- 
tion of M. de Tilly returned to Newport, on the 24th of 
February, having found, as General Washington had pre~ 
dicted, that Arnold was inaccessible by that means, and 
that as he had retired into the Elizabeth River, to Ports- 
mouth, none of the French men-of-war was able to follow 
him. Nevertheless, M. de Tilly’s efforts were not en- 
tirely devoid of results; for he had fallen in with, and 
captured, the British frigate Romulus, of fifty guns (armed 
with forty-four), and four minor prizes, besides having 
burned four others and taken a quantity of provisions. 





1 Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii. 424. 
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One of his frigates, the Surveillante, in endeavoring to 
enter the river, had run aground, and had remained fast 
for twenty-four hours, having been released with great 
labor only after it had been lightened of its cannon 
and its water-casks. He also captured some important 
papers, among which were the instructions to Arnold, 
from which it was evident that the British intended to 
establish themselves permanently in an intrenched station 
at Portsmouth. 

Thereupon M. Des Touches decided to carry out the 
project of General Washington and to operate against the 
enemy in Virginia with his whole fleet. The Comte de 
Rochambeau reported this to Washington on the 25th of 
February, as follows: 


“The letters found aboard the vessels captured by M. de Tilly 
have decided M. Destouches to follow in its entirety the plan 
given by your Excellency, to risk everything in order to prevent 
Arnold from establishing himself at Portsmouth, in Virginia, 
Your Excellency will have learned, by a letter of yesterday, that 
our vessels were unable to enter the Elizabeth River because 
there was not water enough for the ships of 64; that their cruise 
resulted only in the capture of the Romulus, of 44, of two priva- 
teers of 18 and 14, of a few other transports, one of which is 
of considerable value, and of about 500 prisoners. ‘The letters 
which were found aboard these vessels announce the fixed deter- 
mination to establish a post at Portsmouth ; and several Tory 
families were captured who were returning home. M. Destouches 
is arming with great diligence the vessel of 44 which he has taken ; 
and which will be able, he hopes, to run up the Elizabeth River 
with the frigates. He will support this expedition with his 
whole fleet. Your Excellency has ordered me to send with it 
1000 men, and I shall send 1220; among whom will be half the 
grenadiers and Chasseurs under the command of the Baron de 
Vioménil. I add four pieces of 4, four pieces of 12, and four 
mortars. ‘The navy will supply the pieces of 24 if these should 
be absolutely necessary; but it is presumed that for the detach- 
ments on shore those of 12 will be sufficient, 





1 MS. Letter Books of Rochambeau, Library of Congress. 
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“As to the exposure of this harbor with about 2500 men who 
will be left under arms to me, with many transports to protect 
and very few cannon of long range, I shall do my best to prevent 
any damage either to our transports or to our magazines. I in- 
tend to apply, for this purpose, to the State of Boston and to that 
of Rhode Island to furnish me with 2000 militia during the con- 
tinnance of the expedition. I trust your Excellency will approve 
of my using your name to the Governors of these two States. 

“The great importance which it has seemed to me that your 
Excellency attaches to the gaining of a foothold by Arnold has 
determined M. Destouches to sacrifice everything with that in 
view.”” 


Without waiting for a reply from the French com- 
manders, and counting upon their eo-operation in accord- 
ance with his request, General Washington had already 
ordered forward the detachment which he designed to send 
against Arnold. He gave the command of that force to 
the Marquis de La Fayette, on the 20th of February, with 
instructions as follows :* 


“«$nz,—I have ordered a detachment to be made at this post, to 
rendezvous at Peekskill on the 19th instant, which, together with 
another to be formed at Morristown from the Jersey troops, will 
amount to about twelve hundred rank and file. ‘The destination 
of this detachment is to act against the corps of the enemy now 
in Virginia, in conjunction with the militia, and some ships from 
the fleet of the Chevalier Destonches, which he informs me sailed 
on the 9th instant from Newport." You will take command of 
this detachment, which you will in the first instance march by 
battalions towards Pompton, there to rendezvous and afterwards 
to proceed with all possible despatch to the Head of Elk. You 
will make your arrangements with the quartermaster-general 
concerning the route you are to take, concerning transportation, 
tents, intrenching tools and other articles in his department, of 
which you may stand in need; with the commissary-general 
concerning provisions; with the clothier concerning shoes and 
clothing ; and with General Knox concerning the artillery and 





+ Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii. 417. 

* General Washington had, however, already placed the detachment under 
marching orders before he knew of Mf. de Tilly's expedition. Soe his letter 
to the Comte de Rochambeau of the Lith of February, quoted above. 
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stores you will want for the expedition, The result of these 
several arrangements you will report at head-quarters. 

“When you arrive at Trenton, if the Delaware is open and 
oats are readily to be had, you will save time by going from 
thence by water to Christiana Bridge, Mareus Hook, or Chester ; 
if you cannot avail yourself of this mode, you must proceed by 
land, by the route which the quartermaster and commissary may 
designate as most convenient for covering and supplies. You are 
not to suffer the detachment to be delayed for want of either 
provision, forage, or wagons on the route. Where the ordinary 
means will not suffice with certainty, you will have recourse to 
military impress, You will take your measures with the quarter- 
master-general in such a manner, that vessels may be ready on 
your arrival at the Head of Elk to convey you down the Bay to 
‘Hampton Roads, or to the point of operation ; and you will open 
a previous communication with the officer commanding the ships 
of His Most Christian Majesty, to concert your eodperations, and 
to engage him to send, if it can be spared, a frigate up the Bay to 
cover your passage, without which, or some other armed vessels, 
you might be insecure. 

“When you arrive at your destination, you must. act as your 
‘own, judgment and the circumstances shall direct, You will open 
a correspondence with Baron Steuben, who now commands in 
Virginia, informing him of your approach, and requesting him to 
have a sufficient body of militia ready to act in conjunction with 
your detachment, It will be advisable for him to procure persons 
in whom he can confide, well acquainted with the country at 
Portsmouth and in the vicinity ; some, who are capable of giving 
you a military idea of it, and others to serve as guides, 

“You should give the earliest attention to acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the different rivers, but particularly James River, that 
you may know what harbours can best afford shelter and security 
to the coperating squadron, in case of blockade by a superior 
force. You are to do no act whatever with Arnold, that directly 
or by implication may screen him from the punishment due to bis 
treason and desertion, which, if he should fall into your hands, 
you will execute in the most summary way. 

“Having reeommended to Count de Rochambean to detach a 
Jand force with the fleet, that may be destined for the Chesapeake 
Bay (thongh, from the disposition which has already taken place, 
it is not probable that a land force will yet be sent), if the recom- 
mendation should be complied with, you will govern yourself in 
coéperating with the officers commanding the French troops, 
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agreeably to the intentions and instructions of his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty, of which you were the bearer, and which, being still 
in your possession, it is unnecessary for me to recite. 

“You will keep me regularly advised of your movements and 
progress; and, when the object of the detachment is fulfilled (or 
unfortunately disappointed), you will return to this post with it 
by the same route, if circumstances admit, and with as much 
expedition as possible. I wish you a successful issue to the 
enterprise, and all the glory which I am persuaded you will 
deserve. 

“Given at Head-Quarters, New Windsor, February 20th, 1781.” 


These instructions were accompanied by the following 
note from General Washington: “The enclosed are your 
instructions, in the prosecution of which, if you should 
receive authentic intelligence of the enemy’s having left 
Virginia, or, by adverse fortune, the detachment from 
Monsieur Destouches has lost its superiority in that State, 
and is disabled thereby to codperate, you will return with 
the detachment under your command, as the enemy can- 
not be affected by it while they have the command of the 
waters; but the detachment may be capitally injured by 
committing itself on the water.” 

This expedition was planned by General Washington 
and put into execution with all the vigor that his resources 
at that time would permit, for a purpose the fulfilment of 
which would have been a source of intense gratification to 
the American people; namely, the capture and punish- 
ment of Benedict Arnold, For we haye in this campaign 
the astonishing spectacle of that traitor, wearing the uni- 
form and exercising the authority of a British general, 
sent into the State of Virginia at the head of a military 
force to support the interests of the King of Great Britain. 
Tt was this, above all else that took place during the 
American War of Independence, which discredited alike 
the British nation and the British arms, that they should 
have been represented for a moment by this detestable 
traitor, and that honorable British officers and British 
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soldiers should have been obliged to serve with him and 
under him, But the British Government, having taken 
the criminal under its protection, was careful to provide 
for his safety; and when the situation became critical for 
him in Virginia he was sent to New England, where he 
would be in less danger of being canght. 

The detachment given to the Marquis de La Fayette 
was part of the Light Infantry which he had commanded 
in the year 1780, before the army went into winter quar- 
ters, and was composed of men taken from the regiments 
of the four States of New England and the State of 
New Jersey. A return of the clothing required by the 
force, dated the 20th of February, 1781, made out by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. 8. Smith, makes mention of 
three regiments, commanded respectively by Colonel Vose, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gimat, and Major Reid—the New 
Jersey troops not being included, as they 
under Colonel Barber. 

Lieutenant Ebenezer Wild, of the Massachusetts Line, 
in his Journal,’ says that the detachment was joined at 
Morristown, on the 26th of February, by “ five companies 
from the N. Jersey line, which completes us 3 Regiments. 
‘The first is composed of the eight first companies of the 
Mass" line, and commanded by Col. Vose; the two re- 
maining companies from the Mass‘ line, with five from 
Conneeticutt and one from Rhode Island, formed another 
commanded by Lieut. Col. Gimatt; the 3d is formed of 
the Jersey companies, with two from N. Hampshire and 
one from Gen! Hazen’s Regiment, and is commanded by 
Lieut. Col. Barber.” 

La Fayette moved his soldiers, without the least delay, 
in the direction of the Head of Elk, the point at which 
his instructions had directed him to embark. On the 








+ Washington Papers, Department of State, 
+ Proceodingy of the Mesmchusstis Historical Boclety, October and No- 
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23d of February he was already at Pompton, where the 
difficulty of marching upon exceedingly bad roads, and a 
hard rain, obliged him to halt on his way to Morristown, 
the point of junction with the New Jersey troops who 
were to accompany him.! From Pompton, La Fayette 
preceded his detachment to Morristown, whence he wrote 
General Washington on the following day, the 24th,* that 
the heavy rain and the extreme badness of the roads 
added to the difficulties, but that the troops had marched 
with great cheerfulness and would reach Morristown 
early on the 25th. On the 28th, he added, they would 
arrive at Trenton, where he would have boats provided 
for them, He was setting out himself for Philadelphia 
on the 25th, having taken pains whilst at Morristown to 
deceive the enemy by the uniting of his troops and by 
demonstrations intended to give the impression that his 
object was an attempt upon Staten Island, He learned 
from Colonel Dayton, at Morristown, that Arnold had re- 
ported to New York having seen a French ship of the 
line and two frigates in Chesapeake Bay, and that he h&d 
asked for a ship to defend him, but that there was none 
which could be sent. 

La Fayette also opened correspondence, in accordance 
with his instructions, with Baron Steuben, in Virginia, to 
whom he wrote,— 


“The troops are marching through Rains and Bad Roads, 
But with such expedition as will accelerate our junction sooner 
than I expected—the detachement will be at trenton on the 28th, 
there to embark and go by water the greater part of the way to 
the Head of Elk. 

“Tam the more anxious to arrive as His Excellency does not 
think that Consistent with prudence such operations may be un- 
dertaken By Militia alone—this is also your opinion, and agrees 





1 In Fayette to Washington, Pompton, 294 February, 1781: Washington 
Papers, State Department. 
* La Fayette to Washington, 24th February, 1781: Thid. 
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perfectly with mine— Under these circumstances nothing will 
be wanting on my part to Hurry the detachment which you will 
find to Be an excellent Body of troops. 

“T hope that the french ships will strictly Blockade Mr. Ar- 
nold, aud as your position will no doubt exclude the possibility 
of His taking any advantage By land, I hope we May Before 
long give a good account of Him. 

“Should He By chance make any proposition, No Communi- 
cation ought to Be Held with Him that might countenance any 
pretension to His Being a prisoner of War as His excelleney’s 
instructions which I will show to you are very positive on this 
point... . Adieu, my dear Baron. I am Happy to be em- 
ployed with you on an expedition where I Hope to avail myself 
of your experience and of your Advice." . . . 


Two days later, on the 26th of February, La Fayette 
was in Philadelphia, whence he sent the distinguished 
French engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel Gouvion, forward to 
Baron Steuben, to aid him in reconnoitring the enemy’s 
works and to proceed also aboard the French ships in 
Chesapeake Bay, for the purpose of explaining to their 
commanders the importance of the expedition? On the 
3d of March he had arrived with his detachment at the 
Head of Elk, having advanced with such rapidity that 
he had reached there three days earlier than General 
Washington had expected, as, in ordering the detachment 
forward, he had fixed upon the 6th as the probable date 
of its arrival there for embarkation to Hampton Roads. 
La Fayette had personally superintended the shipment 
from Philadelphia of the munitions and supplies, after 
which he bad pressed on with all possible speed. But he 
was met at the Head of Elk by the disappointment of 
not finding the transports ready for his men; though he 
consoled himself with the reflection that by great exer- 
tion he might still embark them in time to co-operate 





‘La Fayette to Steuben, from Morristown, 24th February, 1781 : Steuben 
Papers, New York Historical Soci 
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with the French squadron, which as yet had not been 
heard from. 

He wrote to Governor Jefferson, in the mean time, in- 
forming him of his approach, with a Continental detach- 
ment, to Virginia, and requesting that a large corps of 
militia should be prepared to unite with his twelve hun- 
dred men ; he also asked that horses might be collected, 
especially for the artillery, as none could be embarked at 
the Head of Elk, that boats to land the troops, and scows 
for the cannon, should be provided, and that as many 
public and private armed vessels as could be got together 
should be sent to protect the expedition on its passage to 
the James River; for “the greater abundance of boats we 
can collect, the nigher to the enemy we may be sure to 
land,” and, said he, “the first point is to guard the passes 
and cut off all possibility of escaping by any bold or forced 
puch, the second to avoid being too much exposed before 
we come and to be in a good situation to form a junetion.”* 

He learned at this time of the partial success of M. 
de Tilly’s expedition and of its return to Newport, which 
he feared might discourage further operations in raising 
the militia of Virginia: he hastened therefore to send 
word to “ the officer commanding before Portsmouth” that 
“The sailing of M. de Tilly’s squadron must have disap- 
pointed your expectations, and of course relaxed the prep- 
arations against Portsmouth. But I have the pleasure to 
inform you that the French Admiral has determined to 
send there another squadron among which is the Rom- 
ulus lately taken from the enemy. This intelligence I 
give to you under the greatest secrecy, and request you 
will make every preparation for a vigorous co-operation.” * 





‘La Fayette to Washington, from the Head of Elk, 34 March, 1781; 
‘Washington Papers, Department of State, 

* La Fayette to Governor Jefferson, from the Head of Elk, 3 March, 1781: 
Lossing Collection of MSS. 

* From the Head of Elk, 3d March, 1781: Steuben Papers, New York Hise 
torical Society. 
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From the accounts received as to the enemy’s strength, 
he estimated Arnold’s force at fifteen hundred regular 
troops, some Tories, and about six hundred sailors from 
the frigates.’ 

In the mean time, General Washington had received 
information that the first squadron had returned to New- 
port, but that M. Des Touches was fitting up the Romulus 
with the intention of sending that vessel back to the 
Chesapeake; and, being apprehensive lest this change 
of plan should prove a serious obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes which he had in view when 
he detached La Fayette to Chesapeake Bay, he wrote 
immediately to the Comte de Rochambeau and to M. Des 
‘Touches announcing to them that La Fayette was pushing 
forward to the Head of Elk, and that he was ordered to 
embark there and to wait only until he should be certain 
that the French squadron had come again into the Ches- 
apeake, whereupon he would proceed to a co-operation. 

He also gave La Fayette additional instructions in this 
connection, in a letter written from the head-quarters, at 
New Windsor, on the 27th of February,? saying, “Upon 
your arrival at the Head of Elk, you will immediately 
embark the troops if the transports are ready, that not a 
moment’s time be lost, after you receive certain advices 
that our friends are below. But until that matter is as- 
certained beyond a doubt, you will on no account leave 
the Elk River.” 

This would have detained La Fayette at the Head of 
Elk until he had received some communication directly 
or indirectly from the French commander in the bay; 
though he hoped that his countrymen would send him a 
frigate immediately to convoy him in safety to the point 
of co-operation. He was disappointed in this, however, 





‘La Fayette to Governor Jefferson, from Head of Elk, 6th March, 1781 : 
‘Lossing Collection of MSS. 
+ Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii. 440. 
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and he did not wait in strict accordance with the letter of 
these instructions. He saw, as did also General Wash- 
ington, that a feeling of rivalry in the French auxiliary 
force, which was not entirely suppressed, though it seldom 
came to the surface in an open avowal, was present in the 
squadron sent to Chesapeake Bay, and that its effects 
were now becoming visible. ‘The gentlemen engaged 
in that expedition evidently did not intend to help La 
Fayette if they could avoid it. It is likely that they 
were jealous of his prestige in America, in which they 
had no interest; nor had they any inducement to con- 
tribute toward his personal success. 

The officers of the detachment sent from France had 
already promised one another, whilst they were upon the 
voyage to America, that they would not serve under La 
Fayette; and they had begged the Comte de Rochambeau 
not to employ them under him. There was one excep- 
tion, indeed, in the ease of the Duc de Lauzun, who com- 
manded a legion of cavalry under Rochambeau, and who, 
at the time of the preparations for La Fayette’s detach- 
ment toward the Chesapeake, asked to be sent with him, 
although, as he said, he “hed made war as a colonel Jong 
before La Fayette had left school ;””! but he was censured 
in the army for this, especially by the Marquis de Laval, 
colonel of the regiment Bourbonnais, and M. de Rocham- 
beau declined to grant his request.” 

It is probable that if the squadron of M. Des Touches 
had eyer come into Chesapeake Bay it would have taken 
but slight notice of La Fayette at the Head of Elk beyond 
what the American Commander-in-Chief had required of 
it by positive orders, It was exceedingly unlikely that 
the French would send a frigate up to him; and La Fay- 
ette knew that, for he did not wait long enough to allow 
the question to arise. He embarked his troops, and, 





1 Mémoires du Due de Lauzun, Paris, 1822. 
* See Balch, The French in America, Philadelphia, 1891, p. 128, 
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leaving them to await his return, went down the bay to 
ask for the frigate himself. 

Indeed, M. Des Touches had plainly exhibited this 
spirit of rivalry before General Washington, even when 
his squadron was about to leave Newport to co-operate 
against Arnold; for the Commander-in-Chief wrote to 
La Fayette on the 1st.of March,' “The Chevalier expects 
to sail the Sth of this month, so that you will arrive at 
the Head of Elk, before he appears in the Bay. He 
seems to make a difficulty, which I do not comprehend, 
about protecting the passage of your detachment down 
the Bay; but, as it is entirely without foundation, I take 
it for granted it will cease on his arrival. It is of the 
greatest importance to the expedition, as well as for the 
honor of our arms, that you should be on the spot to co- 
operate.” La Fayette, better acquainted with the per- 
sonal feeling toward himself among his countrymen, un- 
derstood the difficulty: he knew that the French officers 
preferred to retain for themselves the glory of their own 
actions, and that they had nothing to share with him, 
They were older men than he (those of high military 
rank, at least), and they resented his presence with the 
rank of major-general, which, of course, would outrank 
most of them in the expeditions jointly undertaken by 
the allied forces. 

He replied to General Washington’s letter of the 1st 
of March,— 





“From what I hear of the difficulties to convoy us down the 
bay, I very much apprehend that the winds will not permit any 
frigate tocomeup. Count de Rochambenn thinks his troops equal 
to the business, and wishes that they alone may display their zeal 
and shed their blood for an expedition which all America has so 
much at heart. ‘The measures he is taking may be influenced by 
laudable motives, but I suspect they are not entirely free from 





1 Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii. 444, 
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selfish considerations. God grant this may not be productive 
of bad consequences.” 


The Baron de Vioménil, major-gencral and second under 
M. de Rochambeau, who now commanded the land forces 
sent with M. Des Touches, had given it to be understood 
before he left Newport that he regarded himself as an 
independent corps commander; and by his instructions, 
which were assented to by General Washington, he was 
authorized to act directly with the militia of Virginia, 
without awaiting the arrival of La Fayette, in case that 
officer should be delayed, “if the welfare of the service so 
required.” * 

No doubt the necessary flexibility of these instructions, 
in view of an operation which depended upon the junction 
of two bodies of men far removed from each other and 
dissimilarly situated, made it imperative that there should 
be an alternate provision in the event of the happening 
of any of the hundred accidents which were possible. 
But it is evident that La Fayette comprehended the situ- 
ation ; for he said in the same letter to General Washing- 
ton of the 8th of March, “Baron de Vioménil will also 
want to do everything alone ;” and he added, “ As to the 
French troops, their zeal is laudable, and I wish their 
chiefs would reserve it for the time when we may co- 








‘From Elk, 8th March, 1781: La Fayette’s Correspondence, American 
edition, i. 987. 

* MS. Letter Books of Rochambeau, 5th and 7th March, 1781; “'Instruc- 
tions pour M. le Baron de Viomnénil. Du 5 Mars, 1781. Lrobjet de ce détache- 
‘ment est, coneurremment avec l'escadre et les troupes américaines, de tacher 
de détruire celui qui est aux ordres d’Amold en Virginie, que Von dit avoir 
pris poste a Portsmouth, 3 !'embouchure de la riviére d’Elisabeth, dans Ia 
rividre de James. M. le baron de Vioménil est prévenu que le général Wash- 
ington a fait partir de son armée un pareil détachement qui doit étre rendu 
daus les quinze premiers jours de mars sur In baie de Chesapeak, a entrée 
de Ia rividre d’Flk. . . . 

“Du 7 Mars, Le général Washington, ici présent, autorise M. le baron de 
‘Vioménil a agir tout de suite, si le bien du service l'exige, concurremment 
avec es milices du pays, sans attendre le détachement qu'il a fait partir de 
son armée, en eas que lee cireonetances l'auraient retardé.” 
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operate with an assurance of success,” He, on his side, 
was anxious that the Americans under his command should 
be present, and should enjoy part of the distinction if any 
were to be won; indeed, he determined that they should 
be there if his own efforts could accomplish that result— 
that they should not have come almost within reach of 
the enemy and then be left out, to shift for themselves. 


“T heartily feel, my dear general, for the honour of our arms,’? 
he continued, “and think it would be derogatory to them had not 
this detachment some share in the enterprise. ‘This consideration 
induces me to embark immediately, and our soldiers will gladly 
put up with the inconveniences that attend the scarcity of ves- 
sels, We shall have those armed ones (though the largest has 
only twelve guns), and with this everybody assures us that we 
may go without any danger to Annapolis. For my part Lam not 
yet determined what to do ; butif I see no danger to our small fleet 
in going to Annapolis, and if I can get Commodore Nicholson to 
take command of it, I shall perhaps proceed in a small boat to 
Hampton, where my presence can alone enable me to procure a 
frigate, and where I will try to cool the impetuosity or correct 
the political mistakes of both barons.”” * 

“Whichever determination I take, a great deal must be per- 
sonally risked, but I hope to manage things so as to commit no 
imprudence with the excellent detachment whose glory is as dear, 
and whose safety is much dearer, to me than my own.” 


In the mean time, a letter from General Greene had 
informed General Washington that Lord Cornwallis, with 
twenty-five hundred men, was advancing with great rapid- 
ity through North Carolina, and that Greene, whose force 
was much inferior, was retiring before him and had de- 
termined to pass the Roanoke River. General Washing- 
ton modified his former instructions to La Fayette, in 
view of the danger which appeared to threaten the South- 
ern army, and in order, if an opportunity should arise, 
to strengthen the position of General Greene by sending 





} The Baron de Vioménil and the Baron Steuben, between whom also he 
evidently feared an outbreak of rivalry. 
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to his aid so valuable a reinforcement. He said to La 
Fayette, therefore,— 





“This intelligence, and an apprehension that Arnold may make 
his escape before the fleet can arrive in the Bay, induces me to 
give you greater latitude than you had in your original instrue- 
tions. You are at liberty to concert a plan with the French gen- 
eral and naval commander for a descent into North Carolina, to 
cut off the detachment of the enemy, which has ascended Cape 
Fear River, intercept if possible Cornwallis, and relieve General 
Greene and the southern States. This, however, I think ought 
to be a secondary object, and only attempted in ease of Arnold’s 
retreat to New York, or in case you should think his reduction 
would be attended with too much delay, and that the other enter- 
prise would be more easy, and, from cireumstances, more neces- 
sary, There should be strong reasons to induce a change of our 
first plan against Arnold, if he is still in Virginia.” 


The next day after having written this letter, General 
‘Washington left his head-quarters and set out for New- 
port, in order to consult personally with the French com- 
manders as to the expedition, and to hasten it forward. 
Arriving at Newport on the 6th, he went immediately 
on board the flag-ship, where he found the troops em- 
barked and the ships nearly ready to put to sea. On 
the evening of the 8th of March, M. Des Touches finally 
set sail; and General Washington sent word to La Fay- 
ette, “I have the pleasure to inform you, that the whole 
fleet went out with a fair wind this evening about sunset. 
You may possibly hear of their arrival in the Chesa- 
peake before this letter reaches you; should you not, 
you will have everything prepared for falling down the 
Bay at a moment's warning.” * 

La Fayette was ready to carry out his part of the enter- 
prise. On the 9th of March he was at the mouth of the 
Elk River, on board the Dolphin, with his little fleet 





‘Ist March, 1781: Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii. 445. 
* From Newport, 8th March, 1781, ten o'clock P.M. : Sparks, Writings of 
Washington, vii. 447. 
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under the protection of the Nesbitt, of twelve guns, and 
another vessel which carried the battery of Colonel Eben- 
ezer Stevens, who had joined the expedition at Philadel- 
phia; and he was to be joined by two more small vessels, 
one with eight guns and another with six, from Baltimore. 
He dropped down the bay, with this escort, as far as An- 
napolis, to which point he considered it perfectly safe to 
proceed, because no vessel of the enemy had ever come up 
so far; and if a cruiser should even be met with, he was 





strong enough to defend himself. 

But in order to carry out the intentions of General 
Washington it was necessary to adyance much beyond 
that; and he could do so only under the protection of a 
man-of-war. If the French naval commander should 
send up one of his frigates to protect the expedition 
against the British cruisers in Chesapeake Bay, the june- 
tion would be made easy and La Fayette would be pre- 
pared to co-operate instantly. He knew, however, that 
this assistance would not be given him unless General 
Washington had expressly ordered it upon his arrival at 
Newport, or unless he should present his request for it 
himself in such a manner that a failure to comply would 
be tantamount to a refusal to co-operate toward the results 
for which the combined expedition was intended. He de- 
termined, therefore, to leave his force at Annapolis, where 
it would be safe under the protection of Commodore Nich- 
olson, and to go in a small boat down to the mouth of the 
Chesapeake, where he should be able to communicate with 
the French squadron immediately upon its arrival. He 
happened to have with him a young gentleman of the 
highest distinction in France, whose presence at an inter- 
view with the French commander would add great force 
to a demand made by La Fayette, and whose testimony 
might be exceedingly valuable, afterward, as to what had 
taken place: this was an intimate friend of his, the Comte 
de Charlus, an officer upon the staff of M. de Rochambeau, 
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who, like many other gentlemen of the expedition, had 
been visiting the head-quarters of the army and the battle- 
fields about Philadelphia, as the guest of La Fayette. 
This officer was the only son of the Marquis de Castries, 
at that time Secretary of the Navy in France. La Fay- 
ette invited him to go upon the expedition down Chesa- 
peake Bay ; and he wrote of his determination to General 
Washington, “With a full conviction that (unless you 
arrived in time at Rhode Island) no frigate will be sent 
to us, I think it my duty to the troops I command, and 
the country I serve, to overlook some little personal dan- 
ger, that I may ask for a frigate myself; and in order to 
add weight to my application, I have clapped on board 
my boat the only son of the minister of the French 
Navy, whom I shall take out to speak if circumstances 
require it.”? 

Circumstances did not require it, however, as the event 
proved ; for neither La Fayette nor M. de Charlus had an 
opportunity of exerting his influence with the commander 
of the French squadron, because that officer did not reach 
Chesapeake Bay. When M. Des Touches left Newport, 
the chances of success were already against him, since, 
notwithstanding the repeated warnings of General Wash- 
ington as to the necessity for making haste, both to pre- 
vent Arnold from escaping and to secure the advantage 
of position before the British in Gardiner’s Bay could 
repair their fleet and put to sea, he had allowed valuable 
time to be lost; and, even after his flect was declared to 
be quite ready, by some “unfortunate and unaccountable 
delay in their quitting Newport, the wind being as favor- 
able to them and as adverse to the enemy as Heaven could 
furnish,” * M. Des Touches lost twenty-four hours more, 





1 To General Washington, on board the Dolphin, Elk River, 9th March, 
1781: Correspondence of La Fayette, American edition, i. 390. 
* Washington to Philip Schuyler, 23d March, 1781 : Sparks, Writings of 
Washington, vi. 400. 
Vou. 
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which were said to have been employed in completing 
some repairs upon one of his vessels, but which he could 
not afford at that juncture to throw away. That delay 
caused the failure of the expedition; and but for that, 
failure it is likely that the nation would have had an op- 
portunity to rejoice over the capture of Benedict Arnold. 

Admiral Arbuthnot, who moved with much greater 
celerity at Gardiner’s Bay, discovered the departure of 
the French from Newport, and on the 10th of March, in 
the morning, he put to sea with his fleet in pursuit. He 
overtook the fleet of M. Des Touches at the entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay, and gave him battle at once, on the 
16th of March, 1781. The engagement which followed 
was a stubborn contest for supremacy, in which the forces 
were nearly equal, the French with more men and the 
British with more guns, each combatant haying eight 
ships of the line and a few frigates. But, although the 
French fought with conspicuous valor, which was after- 
ward recognized by the thanks of Congress! M. Des 
Touches was forced to withdraw. On the 26th of March 
he returned with all his ships to Newport. 

The result of this encounter was that the control of 
Chesapeake Bay passed to the British, whose fleet was 
now left in undisturbed possession; and it enabled Sir 
Henry Clinton to send out from New York a strong de- 
tachment, on the 21st of March, under General Phillips, 
to reinforce Arnold. 





+ Joumals of Congress, 4th April, 1781, And see Washington to Alexander 
‘MeDougall in Congress, 31st March, 1781: Sparks, Writings of Washington, 
‘vii. 404, 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
LA FAYETTE’S EXPEDITION TO CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


La Fayerrtr, in the mean time, having left his detach- 
ment at Annapolis, had proceeded in a small boat down 
the Chesapeake. On the 14th of March he reached 
Yorktown, whence he wrote to General Wayne, who was 
still in Pennsylvania contemplating a movement to join 
this expedition against Arnold with a force of Pennsyl- 
vania troops, that he was hourly expecting the French 
ships, and that if Arnold had not escaped before they 
came he would be attacked immediately after their arrival 
and that of the detachment from Annapolis.’ 

From Yorktown La Fayette announced his presence 
to Baron Steuben, by the following letter, written in 
French :* 

“York, 14th March, 1781. 

“Here Lam, my dear Baron, in consequence of a new arrange- 
ment which I shall explain to you. I anticipate with great impa- 
tience the pleasure of seeing you, and I shall communicate to you 
the very important object which has caused me to precede the de- 
tachment, As soon as we have talked with each other we shall 
send an express to the General, who is doubtless impatiently 
waiting to hear from us.” 


And upon the following day he wrote to General 
Washington, — 


“On my arrival yesterday afternoon I found that Baron de 
Steuben had been very active in making preparations, and, agree- 
ably to what he tells me, we shall have five thousand militia ready 





''To General Wayne, 15th March, 1781, from York: Wayne Papers, His- 
torical Society of Pennsy 
* Sparks Papers, Harvard Col 
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to operate. This, with the Continental detachment, is equal to 
the business, and we might very well do without any land force 
from Newport. . . . In your first letter to the Baron, T wish, my 
dear General, you would write to him that I have been much 
satisfied with his preparations, I want: to please him, and har- 
mony shall be my first object.” * 


He went then to Williamsburg, where he continued, 
on the 17th, in the most energetic manner, to make prep- 
arations for the enterprise, corresponding with the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia about the militia, about provisions and 
supplies, and asking, in default of horses, for oxen to 
draw the cannon? Although he was surprised to hear 
nothing of the squadron, he went on to the camp of 
General Muhlenberg, who was posted, with a part of the 
Virginia militia, at Suffolk. He advanced toward Ports- 
mouth, with Muhlenberg, at the head of a small body of 
troops, near enough to the enemy’s works to bring on a 
skirmish ; but lack of ammunition prevented him from 
getting beyond the outposts to reconnoitre the position, 
and he was still before Portsmouth when word was 
brought to him, on the 20th of March, that a fleet had 
come to anchor within the Capes. He had no doubt that 
this was the squadron of M. Des ‘Touches; but, having 
sent a French officer from York to ascertain its identity, 
he soon discovered that these were not the ships he was 
expecting; “and nothing could equal my surprise,” he 
said, “in hearing that the fleet certainly Beles: to the 
enemy.” * 

He reported his movements to General Washington, as 
follows, in his letter of the 23d of March, from Williams- 
burg: 





4 Sparks, Correspondence of the American Revolation, iii. 264. 

*To Governor Jefferson, from Williamsburg, 17th March, 1781 : Loosing, 
Collection of MSS, 

*To General Washington, from Williamsburg, 284 March, 1781 : La Fay- 
ette's Correspondence, American edition, i, 391 ; also to Governor Jefferson, 
same date: Lossing Collection of MSS, 
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“Having received your excellency’s letter, by which the sail- 
ing of the French fleet became a matter of certainty, I determined. 
to transport the detachment to Annapolis, and did it for many 
‘essential reasons. The navigation of the bay is such, that the 
going in and the going out of Elk River requires a different wind 
from those which are fair to go up and down the bay. Our stop- 
ping at Annapolis, and making some preparations on the road to 
Carolina, might be of use to deceive the enemy, But, above all, 
I thought, with your excellency, that it was important both to 
the success of the operation and the honour of our arms, that the 
detachment should be brought to co-operate ; and, from the time 
when the French were to sail, and the winds that blew for some 
days, I had no doubt bat that our allies were in the Chesapeak 
before we could arrive at Annapolis, 

“Owing to the good disposition of Commodore Nicholson, whom 
T requested to take charge of our small fleet, the detachment was 
safely lodged in the harbour of Annapolis; and in the conviction 
that my presence here was necessary, not so much for prepara- 
tions which Baron de Steuben provided, as for settling our plans 
with the French, and obtaining an immediate convoy for the de- 
tachment, I thought it better to run some risk than to neglect 
anything that could forward the suecess of the operation, and the 
glory of the troops under my command, 

“On my arrival at this place, I was surprised to hear that no 
French fieet had appeared, but attributed it to delays and chances 
‘so frequent in naval matters. My first object was to request that 
nothing be taken for this expedition which could have been 
intended for, or useful to, the southern army, whose welfare ap- 
peared to me more interesting than our success. My second 
object has been, to examine what had been prepared, to gather 
and forward every requisite for a vigorous co-operation, besides 
number of militia, amounting to five thousand ; I can assure your 
excellency that nothing has been wanting to ensure a complete 
success, 

“As the position of the enemy had not yet been reconnoitred, 
I went to General Muhlenberg’s camp, near Suffolk, and after he 
had taken a position nearer to Portsmouth, we marched down 
with some troops to view the enemy’s works. ‘This brought on a 
trif_ing skirmish, during which we were able to see something 5 
but the insufficieney of ammunition, which had been for many 
days expected, prevented my engaging far enough to push the 
enemy's outposts, and our reconnoitring was postponed to the 
21st,—when, on the 20th, Major McPherson, an officer for whom 
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I have the highest confidence and esteem, sent me word from 
‘Hampton, where he was stationed, that a fleet had come to anchor 
within the Capes. So far it was probable, that this fleet was that 
‘of M. Destouches, that Arnold himself appeared to be in great. 
confusion, and his vessels, notwithstanding many signals, durst 
not, for a long time, venture down.” 


In the mean time La Fayette ascertained definitively 
that the vessels then within the Capes were those of the 
enemy, and not the French flect from Newport. 


“Upon this intelligence,” said he, ‘the militia were removed 
to their former position, and I requested Baron de Steuben (from. 
whom, out of delicacy, I would not take command until the eo- 
operation was begun, or the continental troops arrived) to take 
such measures as would put out of the enemy's reach the several 
articles that had been prepared. . . . 

“Having certain accounts that the French had sailed on the 
8th, with a favourable wind, I must think that they are coming 
to this place, or were beaten in an engagement, or are gone some- 
where else. In these cases, I think it my duty to stay here until 
I hear something more, which must be in a little time. But, 
as your excellency will certainly recall a detachment composed 
of the flower of each regiment, whose loss would be immense to 
the army under your immediate command, and as my instruc- 
tions are to march them back 8 soon as we lose the naval supe- 
riority in this quarter, I have sent them orders to move at the 
first notice, which I will send to-morrow or the day after, or upon 
a letter from your excellency, which my aide-de-camp is em- 
powered to open. 

“Had I not been here upon the spot, Iam sure that I should 
have waited an immense time before I knew what to think of 
this fleet, and my presence at this place was the speediest means 
of forwarding the detachment either to Hampton or your excel- 
lency’s immediate army.” 


Although the action between M. Des Touches and the 
British fleet had taken place on the 16th of’ March, La 
Fayette did not know it with certainty until the 24th. 
He reported it to General Washington on the 25th, from 
Williamsburg : 
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“ My surprise at not Hearing of the french fleet was, T confess, 
very great, nor could I Reconcile my Mind to this Uncertainty. 
But intelligences Received yesterday Have put it out of doubt 
that they Have done their Best endeavours towards the co-opera- 
tion, and My Accounts Being gathered from Many quarters, and 
from Men who were at the first Engagement,' your Excellency 
may depend upon their veracity. 

“On the Sixteen inst Both fleets fell in near the Capes 
with Each other—they Both consisted of 8 ships of the Line, 
fifties included, with the difference of twenty guns in favor of 
the Ennemy. Each ship of the line and each frigat singly en- 
gaged a partner, and the Action lasted during three glasses—the 
Ennemy Had two 74 much worsted (one of them Had 65 men 
Killed), the London suffered in Her Rigging, and the British 
fleet: sheard off for Chesapeak while the french stood in a line 
formed in good order—the Ennemy Have sent their wounded 
up to Portsmouth, taken all the sailors and Marines at that place, 
and Refitted their damaged ships—they were also Reinforced 
from Portsmouth By the Charon, a 44 that can be made a fifty, 
and two large frigats” * 


The British fleet, which had gone out of the Chesa- 
peake on the 24th of March, returned to Lynn Haven 
Bay upon the day following, bringing with it a convoy 
of transports, which evidently bore the detachment sent 
from New York under General Phillips. Its reappear- 
ance, with every sign of its remaining unmolested, con- 
vineed La Fayette of what was the fact (although he did 
not then know of M. Des Touches’s having returned to 
Newport), that the expedition had failed ; and he decided 
to make the best of his way back to Annapolis, In re~ 
porting this decision to General Washington, he said,— 


“The Return of the British fleet with vessels that must Be 
transports from New York, is a circumstance which destroys 
every prospect of an operation against Arnold. The number of 





The sound of thunder heard on the day after the British fleet had gone 
beyond the Capes led to the erroneous impression that a second action had 
taken place. 

* To General Washington, from Williamsburg, 25th March, 1781; Wash- 
ington Papors, Department of State. 
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men is not whatI am afraid of, and the french and Continental 
troops, joined with the militia, must be equal to a pretty serious 
siege. But since the British fleet Have Returned and think 
themselves safe in this Bay, I Entertain very little Hopes of 
Seeing the french flag in Hampton Road. 

“The Expenses of this Expedition are very great, and the 
minds of the Virginians are so disposed as to make me more ob- 
stinate to pursue the Expedition. Upon its success a great deal 
depended, particularly for Gen! Greene’s army. Never Has an 
operation Been more Ready (on our side) nor Conquest more eer- 
tain. But since we must give it up, I shall Return to Annapolis, 
where the troops may Have Received orders from you, or I may 
Have some letters directed to me. If none are arrived, I shall 
Return to Head-quarters, and march the detachment as fast as 
possible.” * 

“As matters have turned out,” he continues, “it would Have 
Been Better I had not Brought the troops to Annapolis, But the 
amount of the french fleet could not then Be questioned, and this 
Removal of our troops was the Best Means I could think of to 
level all difficulties of a convoy.—As to my personal Motions, 
they were necessary to get intelligence and decide matters,”” * 


La Fayette returned by land, therefore, with all dili- 
gence to Annapolis, stopping by the way, however, in 
order to take advantage of the opportunity which offered 
itself of visiting General Washington’s mother, at Fred- 
ericksburg, as well as to yield to a temptation which he 
evidently could not resist, to see Mount Vernon,—an em- 
ployment of his time which he compensated for, as he 
reported to the Commander-in-Chief, by riding in the 
night: 


“<I confess I could not resist the ardent desire I had of seeing 
your relations, and above all your mother, at Fredericksburg. 
For that purpose I went some miles out of my way ; and, in order 
to conciliate my private happiness to duties of a public nature, 


4 To General Washington, from Williamsburg, 26h March, 1781: Wash- 
ington Papers, Department of State. 

* See, also, La Fayette's letter to Governor Jefferson, from Williamsburg, 
27th Mareh : Lossing Colleetion of MSS. 
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I recovered, by riding in the night, those few hours which I had 
consecrated to my satisfaction. I had also the pleasure of see- 
ing Mount Vernon, and was very unhappy that my duty and my 
anxiety for the execution of your orders prevented my paying 
a visit to Mr, Custis.”” * 


On the 4th of April he had arrived at Annapolis,” 
where he found that his detachment was blockaded by 
two small British vessels, the Hope, carrying twenty 
guns, and the Monk, carrying cighteen. His anxiety 
was daily inereasing to return to the main army, accord- 
ing to his instructions, now that the expedition had failed ; 
and, whilst he regretted having left the Head of Elk, the 
important consideration in his mind then was to devise 
some plan for moving back there. To go by land was 
not practicable, with all his baggage and artillery, which 
there were no means of transporting. He adopted a 
project, therefore, proposed by Lientenant-Colonel Ste- 
vens, for reaching it by water, which proved entirely suc- 
cessful. This was to arm two merchant sloops of about 
sixty tons’ burden, placing some volunteers and two of 
Colonel Stevens’s eighteen-pound cannon, with some 
smaller pieces, upon one of them, and two hundred yol- 
unteers, with more cannon, upon the other, and then to 
bear down upon the British vessels. These were driven 
easily from their moorings upon the approach of this 
armament ; and La Fayette seized the opportunity, whilst 
the channel was clear, to bring his detachment safely to 
the Head of Elk.? The movement was made on the 6th 
of April, under the leadership of Commodore Nicholson ; 
and La Fayette, who had remained to bring up the rear, 
arrived at the Head of Elk himself on the 8th, almost 





+ To General Washington, from Head of Elk, 8th April, 1781: La Fay- 
ette’s Corresponilence, American edition, i. 307. 

* La Fayette to Steuben, from Annapolis, 4th April, 1781 : Steuben Papers, 
‘New York Historical Society, 

* See an interesting account of this exploit, by Mr. John Austin Stevens, 
4in the Magazine of American History, i. 605. 
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exactly a month from the day when he had set out from 
there for Annapolis.' 

The obligation upon the part of La Fayette to return 
now with his detachment to head-quarters was unequivo- 
cal, because General Washington's instructions upon this 
subject were specific; and he has been very unjustly eriti- 
cised by the biographer of Steuben for not having de- 
cided to go to General Greene’s relief, at a time when to 
do so would have been a direct disobedience of orders. 
Indeed, that writer went out of his way to fling at La 
Fayette an insult for which there is absolutely no jus- 
tification,” for General Washington’s orders to him were, 
as we have seen, “when the object of the detachment is 
fulfilled (or unfortunately disappointed), you will return 
to this post with it by the same route, if circumstances 
admit, and with as much expedition as possible.” La 
Fayette would have had no right to go to General 
Greene under these circumstances. On the contrary, 
General Washington was counting upon his return to 
the main army; and, even after Washington knew that 
M. Des Touches was back in Newport, and that the ex- 
pedition had failed, he wrote to La Fayette, from New 
Windsor, on the Sth of April, “I imagine the detach- 
ment will be upon its march this way before this reaches 
you,” and he directed him to leave his artillery behind 





"La Fayette to Washingto 
Correspondence, American edition 

* Kapp, Life of Steuben, p. 414, says, “Lafayette, whose 
troops had not advanced farther than Annapolis, returned by water to the 
Head of Elk, and prepared to join the main army on the banks of the Hud- 
son. It would be impossible to understand this movement on his part, wero 
it not for the reason, that in consequence of the failure of the arrival of the 
French fleet, he presumed his task atan end, With true French antor for 
flourish he expected to capture Arnold, and withdrew when he found that 
the glory at which he aimed could not be won. ‘The critical state of affairs 
in the South should have prevented Lafayette from drawing off his troops 
to the northwant, the more £0 as the forve of the enemy was lessened in 
the North by the detachment under Phillips, which arrived in Portsmouth 
while Lafayette was still in Williamsburg.” 





from Fk, 8th April, 1781: La Fayette's 
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for the Pennsylvanians to take up on their way to the 
South. 

It was not until the 6th of April that General Wash- 
ington determined to allow La Fayette to go to the South. 
When he arrived at that decision, and whilst he was 
writing the order, at New Windsor, La Fayette’s detach- 
ment was returning, according to his instructions, from 
Annapolis, and was proceeding to the Head of Elk. On 
the other hand, instead of abandoning General Greene, 
La Fayette was at that moment doing all in his power for 
General Greene’s welfare, as he bears testimony himself 
in his letter from Annapolis to Baron Steuben’ on the 
4th of April, by which he shows that he had decided to 
send his field-pieces to Greene, the day before General 
Washington’s letter, directing him to do so, was written : 
he said to Steuben,— 


“Your late favor mentioning the arrival of Co! Morris came 
yesterday to hand. I hasten to send on my answer least you 
should be gone before this arrives at Richmond, I am sorry of 
your disappointment on account of your Recruits, and the more 
80 as General Greene seems to be in a great need of men and 
ammunition; the first article I cannot supply him with as my 
instructions are positive, and my zeal cannot be farther exerted 
but in recommendations to my friends in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, On the second point I think I may do something, and in- 
stead of taking with me my ficld picces and ammunition I send 
them to the southern army where I hope they will be serviceable. 
‘The four six-pounders with 300 rounds each and near hundred 
thousand cartridges will be immediately sent by Governor Lee to 
Fredericksburg where I hope you will obtain horses and waggons. 
to carry them to the southern army.”” 


Instead, however, of returning to the main army at the 
winter quarters, as he anticipated, he received orders at. 
the Head of Elk which entirely changed his course, and 
which, by turning him again toward the seat of active 





' Sparks Papers, Harvard College Library. 
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operations at the South, gave him immediate service in 
the field in what proved to be one of the most important. 
campaigns of the war. It was in this campaign, also, 
that the Marquis de La Fayette found the opportunity of 
exhibiting, better than upon any other occasion during 
the Revolution, his own personal judgment and courage, 
under circumstances which called for these qualities, and 
of developing his own military skill, of which he gave 
indubitable proof; because he was thrown largely upon 
his own resources, with a detached command, against an 
active, wary, and determined enemy. His conduct was a 
valuable contribution to the cause of American freedom. 
His faithful service led up, step by step, to the movement. 
by which the British army was brought to defeat ; and 
La Fayette shared in the glory of the final triumph, of 
which he had fairly won an honorable part. 

The information that a detachment under General 
Phillips had been sent out from New York to Chesapeake 
Bay had reached the head-quarters of the Continental 
army and had aroused the attention of all the general 
officers to the gravity of the situation in the Southern 
States, where General Greene was contending against 
the enemy. Greene's force was inadequate, under any 
circumstances, to give him the mastery; and he would 
be thrown into imminent peril if the largely increased 
detachment of the British in Virginia, now under Arnold 
and General Phillips, should move to co-operate with 
Lord Cornwallis, which it was evidently the intention of 
Sir Henry Clinton that they should do. If Cornwallis 
should return against General Greene from the south, 
and the Virginia army should move upon him from the 
north, his communication with the Continental army was 
likely to be cut off; he might even be surrounded and 
possibly forced to surrender. 

General Washington decided, therefore, to assist Gen- 
eral Greene at once, and to avert, by every possible 
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means, the danger of his defeat,—a blow which at that 
time would have been destructive to the Continental army, 
if not, indeed, fatal to the American cause. Baron Steu- 
ben, General Muhlenberg, General Weedon, and General 
Nelson were contesting the ground in Virginia; but their 
troops were composed of militia, not well prepared nor 
well equipped for a serious campaign such as appeared now 
about to open. They were to be supported by the Penn- 
sylyania Line, under General Wayne, which was being 
equipped as rapidly as possible to move toward the south ; 
but, as every moment that could be saved was valuable in 
providing a reinforeement, it was important to act at once. 
La Fayette was well advanced toward the point where the 
need lay; he had an unusually well trained and well 
armed body of Continental troops ready for service, who 
could now reach Virginia more easily and more quickly 
than any other detachment of the army; and General 
‘Washington determined to send him there. 

When La Fayette arrived at the Head of Elk, there- 
fore, and whilst he was preparing to march back to the 
winter quarters, he received the orders, as we have said, 
which changed his course. 

General Washington had returned to his head-quarters, 
at New Windsor, on the 20th of March, after an absence 
of eighteen days (since the 2d) upon the visit to the 
French commander at Newport. He lamented the mis- 
carriage of an enterprise which, as he said in writing to 
La Fayette, had promised so well for success, but, he went 
on, “we must console ourselves in the thought of having 
done everything practicable to accomplish it. Tam cer- 
tain that the Chevalier Destouches exerted himself to the 
utmost to gain the Chesapeake. The point upon which 
the whole turned, the action with Admiral Arbuthnot, 
reflects honor upon the Chevalier and upon the marine 
of France.” 

In replying to La Fayette’s report upon the moving of 
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his detachment to Annapolis, he said, “As matters have 
turned out, it is to be wished that you had not gone out 
of the Elk. But I never judge of the propriety of meas- 
ures by after events. Your move to Annapolis, at the 
time you made it, was certainly judicious.”* As he had 
not decided to send La Fayette to Virginia when he wrote 
that letter, he directed him to leave his heavy artillery at 
Baltimore, or at any safe place, and to leave also at some 
convenient point the light cannon and the two smallest 
mortars with their ammunition and stores, for the first 
division of the Pennsylvanians, who would take them 
southward when they came; he directed him, further, to 
inform General Wayne, upon arriving at Philadelphia, 
where these had been stored. 

Upon the following day, however, General Washington 
wrote again to La Fayette and gave him the instructions 
which finally sent him to Virginia :* 





‘ew Wixpsor, 6 April, 1781. 
“My DEAR Marquis,—Since my letter to you of yesterday, I 
have attentively considered of what vast importance it will be to 
reinforee General Greene as speedily as possible ; more especially 
as there can be little doubt, that the detachment under General 
Phillips, if not part of that now under the command of General 
Arnold, will ultimately join or in some degree codperate with 
Lord Cornwallis. Ihave communicated to the general officers, 
at present with the army, my sentiments on the subject ; and they 
are unanimously of opinion, that the detachment under your com- 
mand should proceed and join the southern army. Your being 
already three hundred miles advanced, which is nearly half way, 
is the reason that operates against any which can be offered in 
favor of marching that detachment back. You will therefore, 
immediately on the receipt of this, turn the detachment to the 
southward. Inform General Greene, that you are upon your 
march to join him, and take his direction as to your route, when 
you begin to approach him. Previously to that, you will be 





1 From New Windsor 
vii, 468. 
4 Sparks, Writings of Washington, vil. 409, 





h April, 1781: Sparks, Writings of Washington, 
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guided by your own judgment, and by the roads on which you 
will be most likely to find subsistence for the troops and horses. 
It will be well to advise Governor Jefferson of your intended 
mareh through the State of Virginia; or perhaps it might answer 
@ good purpose, were you to go forward to Richmond yourself, 
after putting the troops in motion and having made some neces- 
sary arrangements for their progress. 

“You will now take with you the light artillery and smallest 
mortars, with their stores and the musket cartridges. But let 
these follow under a proper escort, rather than impede the march 
of the detachment, which ought to move as expeditiously as pos- 
sible without injury to them. ‘The heavy artilleryand stores you 
will leave at some proper and safe place, if it cannot be con- 
veniently transported to Christiana River, from whence it will be 
easily got to Philadelphia.” 





This letter, which took but two days to reach La 
Fayette, and came to his hand, at the Head of Elk, on 
the 8th of April, was a surprise to him. His prepara- 
tions for the return were then made, and he had taken 
steps, upon his own responsibility, to send to General 
Greene several pieces of artillery, with powder and mus- 
ket cartridges which he did not expect to be able to use 
himself. He was even in doubt whether General Wash- 
ington would have ordered him to the South if he had 
known that he was already at the Head of Elk instead of 
at Annapolis, where he was believed still to be. This 
seemed to him an important consideration ; for if he were 
to return to Annapolis “we cannot expect the same good 
luck of frightening the enemy,” he said, “who must 
know how despicable our preparations are; and we must, 
at least, wait for the return of look-out boats which, if 
sent immediately, will not possibly return under five or 
six days.” Nevertheless, he replied to General Wash- 
ington that he should make immediate preparations to 
carry out his orders, and that, as several days must pass 
before his men could be got ready, he should be able to 
haye word from the head-quarters in answer to his report 
of his present situation, and in the mean time should “ use 
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his best endeavours to be ready to move either way as 
soon as possible.” 

Whilst La Fayette himself expressed entire readiness 
to go wherever the good of the service required him, this 
change of plan was exceedingly disagreeable to his men. 
Most of them were from the New England States, and 
unaccustomed to the warmer climate of the South; they 
dreaded the summer season in a country of which they 
knew little, and against which they were strongly preju- 
diced in point of healthfulness; and, fearing the heats 
and the malaria, which their imaginations exaggerated 
into dreadful evils, many of them deserted the ranks. 

The whole detachment was badly in need of clothing 
and of shoes; whatever clothing the men had was, of 
course, such as they had been wearing in the winter at 
the North. 

La Fayette had suggested to General Washington in his 
letter from the Head of Elk' that a junction was not then 
likely to be made between General Phillips and Lord 
Cornwallis, because, from news lately received from Gen- 
eral Greene, it appeared that Cornwallis was so disabled 
as to be forced to retreat,’ and that possibly this fact might 
lessen, in the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
necessity of sending the light infantry detachment south- 
ward. Besides, La Fayette still hoped that some attempt 
might be made by the main army against New York; and 
in such an event he was extremely anxious to be present. 
It seemed to him almost impossible that the General could 
have abandoned his views as to New York, especially at 
that time, when the garrison there was weakened by the 
detachments which had been sent to Arnold and to Corn- 
wallis, “Having received no particulars of your Excel- 
lency's journey to Rhode Island,” he wrote, “I cannot 
know what change has taken place in your plans, and am 





2 8th April, 1781: La Fayette’s Correspondence, American edition, i. 397. 
* After the battle of Guilford Court-Honee, on the 15th of March. 
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not able to account for the inactivity which you foresee for 
the grand army. Letters from Ministers, letters from my 
friends, intelligences from other quarters, everything was 
combined to flatter me with the hope that our grand and 
decisive object would be in contemplation. I then was not 
displeased with the dispositions of the enemy that weak- 
ened that place. It is probable that your Excellency’s 
plans have changed, and you intend to prosecute the war 
to the Southward.”* 

General Washington replied to this immediately, in 
order to remove all doubt upon the subject of New York 
from La Fayette’s mind, that he should not have sent 
him away, but, on the contrary, should have consid- 
ered his detachment essential to the undertaking, and 
should therefore have recalled him, if there had been the 
most distant prospect of such an operation. But he now 
directed him definitively to join General Greene. “ While 
I give you credit,” he replied to La Fayette’s letter of the 
8th of April, from the Head of Elk, “for the maneuvre 
by which you removed the British ships from before An- 
napolis, I am sorry, as matters are cireumstanced, that you 
have put yourself so much further from the point, which 
now of necessity becomes the object of your destination. 
Whether General Phillips remains in Virginia or goes 
further southward, he must be opposed by a force more 
substantial than militia alone; and you will for that 
reason immediately open a communication with General 
Greene, inform him of the numbers, situation, and prob- 
able views of the enemy in Virginia, and take his direc 
tions as to marching forward to join him, or remaining 
there to keep a watch upon the motions of Phillips, should 
he have formed a junction with Arnold at Portsmouth,” * 





110th April, 1781, from Elk: La Fayette’s Correspondence, American 
edition, i. 499. 
2 From New Windeor, 11th April, 1781: Sparks, Writings of Washington, 
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La Fayette’s own judgment in this matter had been 
entirely correct, however, and before this letter of General 
Washington’s was written he had started with his troops 
southward, without waiting for a reply. He had hastened 
his footsteps the more because a letter from the Governor 
of Maryland brought him the intelligence that six ships 
were coming up the Potomac River: he thought these 
might be privateers of the enemy, and he decided to give 
what assistance he could. He had reached Susquehanna 
Ferry (at Bald Friar, in Harford County, Maryland) 
and crossed his detachment on the 13th of April. He 
received there a letter from General Greene, expressing 
a strong opinion that he would better go southward in 
order to take part in the war, the seat of which was to be 
in South Carolina, and directing him to proceed at once 
to Richmond. The wind was blowing so hard at the ferry 
that, although he had set his men over, it was impossible 
to cross with the wagons and provisions, so that he was 
obliged to remain behind two days longer, until the 15th, 
anxious meanwhile to fulfil the order which he had re- 
ceived, and yet greatly disturbed by the unsettled condi- 
tion of his men, whose unwillingness to go to the South 
was growing daily more pronounced.' 

Before he crossed the ferry, he wrote upon that subject 
to General Washington,— 


“J cannot obtain any good account of Phillips's motions, nor 
oppose the schemes he may have formed, until I am much further 
advanced ; and dissatisfaction and desertion being two greater 
evils than any other we have to fear, I am anxious to have rivers, 
other countries, and every kind of barrier to stop the inclination 
of the men to return home. 

“Many men have already deserted ; many more will, I am 
afraid, take the same course, Whatever sense of duty, ties of 





* Foran account of this crossing of the Susquehanna River, see Mr. E. M. 
Allen’s “Ia Fayette’s Second Expedition to Virginia, in 1781: Publica- 
tions of the Maryland Historical Society, 1891. 
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affection, and severity of discipline may operate, shall be em- 
ployed most earnestly by me, and I wish we might come near the 
enemy, which is the only means of putting a stop to that spirit of 
desertion, . . - 

“Many articles, and indeed everyone which compose the ap- 
pearance of asoldier will be wanting for this detachment. But 
shoes, linen overalls, hunting-shirts, shirts and ammunition will 
be the necessary supplies for which I request your Excellency’s 
most pressing orders.” 


And further on in the same letter he reported,— 


“While I was writing this, accounts have been brought to me 
that a great desertion had taken place last night. Nine of the 
Rhode Island company—and the best men they had, who have 
made many campaigns and never were suspected ; these men say 
that they like better Hundred lashes than a journey to the South- 
ward. As long as they had an expedition in view, they were very 
well satisfied. But the idea of remaining in the Southern States 
appear to them intolerable, and they are amazingly averse to the 
people and climate. Ishall do my best. But: if this disposition 
lasts, I am afraid we will be reduced lower than I dare expect.” ' 


This question was, indeed, becoming one of exceeding 
gravity ; for the continuance of disaffection and desertion 
was threatening the discipline, if not the very existence, 
of the detachment. When La Fayette had finished the 
crossing of his baggage-wagons to the western bank of 
the Susquehanna River, he adopted a plan which was evi- 
dently dictated by his own earnest conception of loyalty 
and duty, and which presented the situation, as he saw it 
himself, so clearly to the minds of his men, by appealing 
to their manhood and to their honor as soldiers, that it 
stopped the desertion instantly. 

This was an order of the day, in which he announced 
to his troops that the detachment was now about to set out 
upon an expedition in which it would be necessary to 





+ From Susquehanna Ferry, 15th April, 1781 : Washington Papers, Depart- 
ment of State. Printed, with omissions, under date of the 14th of April, 
in La Fayette’s Correspondence, American edition, i. 503. 
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encounter dangers and difficulties of every kind, and to 
fight an enemy far superior in numbers; that the general 
was determined to carry out this purpose, but that he 
should not force any soldier to accompany him upon the 
expedition who was inclined to abandon him; nor was it 
necessary, he declared, for any one to commit the crime 
and incur the danger of desertion; for, if any soldier 
wished to go back, he need but apply to the general for a 
pass, and he should be sent at once to join his regiment 
in winter quarters, 

The effect of this was so complete that not only did no 
one ask for such a pass, but one of the men, having an 
injured leg which prevented him from marching, hired a 
cart to carry him along and to save him from the disgrace 
of being left behind.’ 

He proceeded to Baltimore, where a ball was given in 
his honor (during the short time that he halted there to 
obtain what clothing and shoes he could for his men), and 
he made the acquaintance of the citizens of the town, who 
went to the ball in order to compliment the distinguished 
young general. This occasion afforded an opportunity 
to the ladies of Baltimore to give a substantial proof of 
their patriotism, and to La Fayette an incentive to add 
another act of generosity to the many he had already per- 
formed in behalf of the United States of America. His 
detachment was suffering from the want of clothing, 
which Congress could not supply, although he had sent 
an urgent requisition; and he, seeing that there was no 
likelihood that the men would be able to march, though it 
was urgently necessary to proceed at once, concluded to 
furnish himself such things as could be obtained, by em- 
ploying his own credit in behalf of his soldiers. From 
the merchants of Baltimore he borrowed, therefore, two 





2 Mémoires historiques de La Fayette, i. 268 ; Letter to General Washing- 
ton, from Baltimore, 18th April, 1781: La Fayette’s Correspondence, Amer- 
ican edition, i. 408, 
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thousand guineas upon his personal obligation, with which 

to buy linen, shoes, overalls, and hats; and the ladies of 

Baltimore joined together to make up the linen into shirts. 
In his report of this incident to Congress, he said,— 


«1 most respectfully beg leave to submit to Congress a measure 
which in the present emergency it was necessary to take, and 
which alone could enable us to follow my instructions and march 
to the support of the Southern States. 

“Having no hope of relief from any public magazine, and being 
fully convinced that our absolute want of shoes and linen put it 
out of our power to proceed, I have borrowed from the merchants 
at Baltimore a sum that (with the addition of a few shoes pur- 
chased here) will amount to about two thousand guineas—for this 
I became security and promised it would be returned with the 
interests in two years’ time, engaging however to make exertions 
for an earlier payment,? 

“Should Congress be pleased to leave with me the management 
of this affair, I will propose that the government of France have 
this money added to any loan Congress may have procured in that 
country, and will also endeavour to reduce the debt of Congress 
to the primitive sum for which these articles have been bought in 
France. 

“This measure, which want of time obliged me to take upon 
myself, and which I beg Congress will please to excuse, may 
enable me to furnish every non-commissioned officer and soldier 
in the detachment with one shirt and one pair of overalls. Some 
hats and some shoes will also be procured. I am under great 
obligations to the merchants of Baltimore for their readiness to 
afford me their succour, and feel myself particularly indebted to 
the ladies of that town who have been pleased to undertake the 
making of the shirts for our detachment, 

“The several articles mentioned in this letter were of an im- 
mediate necessity. But we do greatly want asuccour from the 
Board of War. Our circumstances are peculiar ; our cloathing 
more ragged than usual ; the situation of the officers requires a 
particular and instant consideration, © Barber having waited 
on the Board of War with instructions relative to our relief, I 





* At the end of two years more he would have arrived at the age of twenty: 
five,—when, under the laws of France, he would have control of his own 
property. 
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hope some supplies are by this time on their way. Both officers 
and soldiers have an indefatigable zeal. But I think it my 
duty the more warmly to expose their wants, as their fortitude: 
‘and virtue patiently and chearfully carries them through every 
kind of hardship.” * 


A remarkable earnestness in all the projects that an 
active mind could conceive for the benefit of the American 
people made La Fayette indefutigable in facing difficul- 
ties and hardships himself, and im encouraging others 
to do so; and, just as he never spared his own personal 
strength where fatigue was to be encountered, so also his 
generous nature impelled him to risk, and, if need were, 
to sacrifice, his private fortune. 

We have seen him ready to do this in France, in his 
correspondence with the Comte de Vergennes whilst he 
was trying to secure the aid of the King’s Government for 
the United States ; we see him now rendering this service 
in America in order that he might lead his soldiers into 
the field. His solicitude for their welfare endeared him 
to his men; his courage in the face of obstacles which 
appeared to be insurmountable inspired them with new 
strength, and urged them to press forward with enthu- 
siasm where “the Marquis” led them and pointed out 
the way. And he, surrounded by them, in the midst of a 
vigorous contest with the enemy, in which his attachment 
to these men grew closer from the daily contact with dan- 
gers which he shared with them, exclaimed to General 
‘Washington, “ These three battalions are the best troops 
that ever took the field; my confidence in them is un- 
bounded.” * 

He took them now into Virginia, with regret at leaving 





+ La Fayette to Congress, from Alexandria, 22d April, 1781: Papers of the 
Old Congress, Department of State ; La Fayette to Gerierl Washington, 
from Baltimore, 18th April, 1781: Correspondence of La Fayette, American 
edition, j, 403. For the ball given at Baltimore, and the address presented to 
General de La Fayette, see Scharf, Chronicles of Baltimore, p. 194. 

420th July, 1781: La Fayette's Correspondence, American edition, i. 423. 
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the main army and at separating himself from General 
‘Washington, whose presence was the source of happi- 
ness for La Fayette in America; but he was obeying the 
commands of military duty, which all the traditions of 
his race had taught him to accept with a cheerful acquies- 
cence. Unconsciously, he and his men were turning their 
faces toward victory and honor; and whilst La Fayette 
was still longing for an opportunity to go back and take 
part in the anticipated attack upon New York, in which, 
as he said, his “heart and every faculty of his mind had 
‘been those last years so much concerned,”! he was in fact 
entering upon a campaign in which he was to be crowned 
with success, and in connection with which his name will 
ever be joined to the names of Washington and Rocham- 
beau and Greene. This was the campaign in Virginia, 
a part of that struggle in the South which has been 
declared by the foremost of the French students of 
American Revolutionary history at the present day, the 
distinguished scholar and critic M. Henri Doniol, to be 
classic, and the history of which he pronounces to be 
worthy of being taught in the schools to the children 
of future generations, as an illustration of the grandeur 
of patriotism, of devotion, and of self-sacrifice.’ 


“When the history of that country shall have become the his- 
tory of antiquity,” says M. Doniol, ‘the school-children will be 
taught, as the generations now passing away are taught the mem- 
orable events of Greece or of Rome, to repeat the actions that 
took place in the campaign which began in the South against 
the English army after the undeserved defeat into which Gates 
plunged his troops when Lincoln had given up Charleston. 

“Rarely have such privation and suffering, such patriotic firm- 
ness and courageous determination, been united, in any soldiers, 
with the same display of intelligent resolution, of native ability, 








17 General Washington, from Susquehanna Ferry, 15th April, 178 
‘Washington Papers, Department of State. 

+ Histoire de la Participation de la France a I'Etablissement des Etats-Unis 
@Amérique, iv. 613. 
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of devotion upon the part of each of the leaders, to win for a 
feeble little army of liberation the glory of driving back an 
enemy, well equipped, vigorous, and formidable, with whom it 
contended for its native land. And this glory belongs entirely 
to the United States, as does that also of their earlier contests, 
down to the battle of Monmouth; for, although they had a few 
officers who had gone over from France, they had no other 
soldiers than the men of those revolted States.”” 


The daring and perseverance of General Greene had 
checked, as we have seen, what had appeared to be the 
irresistible advance of Lord Cornwallis through the Caro- 
linas ; but, whilst Greene was carrying the war still farther 
to the South, the British commander fixed his eye upon 
‘Virginia. When Cornwallis started northward from Wil- 
mington, almost at the very moment when La Fayette 
was leaving Baltimore for the South, the scenes were 
being prepared for the last act in the drama. For a time 
the British general and the ardent young Frenchman 
were to sustain the action, which gave rise to the display 
of remarkable tact and judgment upon the part of the 
latter whilst he drew the former along, step by step, into 
the course which led him to his ruin. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


AMERICA APPEALS TO FRANCE FOR MORE AID—SAILING OF 
THE FRENCH FLEET UNDER THE COMTE DE GRABSSE. 


‘Tre generous conduct of the Marquis de La Fayette 
in borrowing money from the merchants of Baltimore 
to clothe the soldiers of the United States when Con- 
gress was powerless to help them, was an element of 
success in the Virginia campaign which deserves to be 
properly estimated. Without it, his troops could not 
have performed the service required of them by making 
an immediate advance ; for, aside from their need of suit- 
able garments to be worn in a climate much warmer than 
that to which they were accustomed, their destitution lay 
in their lack of the essential article of shoes. That they 
were provided for by La Fayette enabled them to march 
with rapidity; and this, we shall see, was of very great 
importance in the events which followed. La Fayette’s 
zeal was recognized and appreciated, in the army as well 
as throughout the country. Congress acknowledged it in 
reply to his letter of the 22d of April, by the following 
Resolution :* 





« Resolved, That Congress entertain a just sense of the patriotic 
and timely exertions of the merchants of Baltimore, who so gener- 
ously supplied the marquis de la Fayette with about two thou- 
sand guineas, to enable him to forward the detachment under 
his command : 

“That the marquis de la Fayette be assured that Congress 
will take proper measures to discharge the engagements he has 
entered into with the merchants.” 





1 Journals of Congress, 24th May, 1781. 
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This act was the voluntary expression of La Fayette’s 
confidence in the success of the American cause at one 
of the darkest moments in the struggle for independence. 
He assumed a risk against which there was, of course, 
absolutely no security without the establishment of the 
republic in the United States, knowing full well when he 
did so that the case was desperate. Unless effectual and 
instant aid could be secured from France, the hour of 
failure had struck ; nothing more could be done by the 
country itself. There was no resource left but in the 
alliance with France; and anxious hearts awaited in 
‘America the result of the appeal to Louis XVI. after 
the conference at Hartford, and the outcome of the mis- 
sion of John Laurens. It is, no doubt, true that La 
Fayette relied upon the assistance which he thought was 
sure to come from his countrymen at home ; but certainly 
the day was dark, the French troops at Newport were not 
available in active operations, and the British held the 
key to the situation in America by retaining their naval 
superiority. Neither La Fayette nor any one else could 
haye foreseen, at that moment, that the contest was so near 
its end. 

General Washington, whose courage never failed to 
sustain the hopes of the nation, was forced to admit that 
cireumstances were beyond control at home. He wrote 
to Colonel Laurens, then on his way to Paris, as the 
result of his deliberate judgment,— 


“Tf France delays @ timely and powerful aid in the critical 
posture of our affairs, it will avail us nothing, should she attempt 
it hereafter. We are at this hour suspended in the balance ; 
not from choice, but from hard and absolute necessity ; and you 
may rely on it as a fact, that we cannot transport the provisions 
from the States in which they are assessed to the army, because 
we cannot pay the teamsters, who will no longer work for certifi- 
cates, It is equally certain, that our troops are approaching fast 
to nakedness, and that we have nothing to clothe them with ; 
that our hospitals are without medicines and our sick without 
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nutriment except such as well men eat; and that our public 
works are at a stand, and the artificers disbanding. But why 
need I run into detail, when it may be declared in a word, that 
we are at the end of our tether, and that now or never our de- 
liverance must come.’ * 


Happily, relief was coming from France at that very 
moment,—relief which was to give new vigor to the 
Continental army that would enable it to continue the 
struggle; to revive the drooping spirits of the people 
whom desperation had been staring in the face; to re- 
lease the French troops from their enforced inactivity at 
Newport ; and, finally, to secure the naval superiority by 
which the ultimate success of the American Revolution 
was established. 

All this good fortune was being prepared with profound 
secrecy in the Cabinet at Versailles, and little was known 
of it in the United States, The news was carefully con- 
veyed in the official correspondence of the French De- 
partment of State to the Chevalier de La Luzerne at 
Philadelphia, and to La Fayette, who had contributed 
effectively toward this result by his representation to M. 
de Vergennes upon the state of the country, especially in 
his letter of the 16th of December, 1780, which we have 
seen above; and it reached the Comte de Rochambeau in 
his despatches from the French War Office. But in each 
case the announcement was accompanied by an injune- 
tion of secrecy as to every one but General Washington 
and a few persons who ought to be informed of what was 
taking place. In view, however, of the danger that, by 
some accident or indiscretion, notice of the intended 
operations might reach the enemy's spies if the plans 
were confided to a large number of individuals, they were 
withheld for the moment from an open discussion even 
in Congress. 





+ To Colonel John Laurens, at Paris, from New Windsor, 9th April, 1781; 
Sparks, Writings of Washington, viii, 5. 
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The decision arrived at by the French Government 
was, in substance, to advance large sums of money to the 
United States with which to furnish clothing and equip- 
ment for their army, and to send to their coast, at some 
favorable moment during the latter part of the summer of 
1781, the formidable naval armament which was about to 
sail from Brest, under command of the Comte de Grasse, 
for the West Indies. This was not, indeed, what the 
Comte de Rochambeau had hoped for when he sent his 
son to France to prefer the request that ten thousand 
French troops should be added to his command, in order 
that he might have an army corps with which he could 
break through the bonds that held him at Newport and 
might operate effectively against the British at New York 
in conjunction with the Continental army. It was not in 
exact compliance, either, with the request for assistance 
with which to maintain an army of at least thirty thou- 
sand men made by Congress after the conference at Hart- 
ford ; “les immenses demandes du Congrés” which M. de 
Vergennes declared it would be impossible for the King 
to accede to without impoverishing himself and injuring 
his own credit. 

The burden of the war was becoming heavy to bear in 
France, where the drain upon the treasury for the sup- 
port of the fleet and the detachment at Newport had been 
very considerable; and this was largely increased by the 
losses in exchange and by commissions which the Goyern- 
ment found itself obliged to pay to intermediaries and 
agents who could not be dispensed with. The enormous 
outlay of the previous summer in the preparations for an 
attack upon England, which had resulted in complete 
failure, made it harder to supply ready money; and the 
barrenness of the expedition under M. de Rochambeau, 
after nearly a whole year spent in waiting, was dishearten- 
ing as to further advances. 

Tt happened that the application for help came from 
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America at a most inopportune moment; and, by coming 
unexpectedly upon the Government, it rendered embar- 
rassing a situation which had already grown difficult. 
The frigate L'Amazone, which took the Vicomte de Ro- 
chambeau to France, arrived in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, 1780, and upon the 26th of the month that gentleman 
presented himself to the Secretary of State, at Versailles, 
with the requirements which had been agreed upon at 
the Hartford conference. M. de Vergennes instantly 
saw the urgency of the case, and at once he determined 
to send back the vessel with money for the auxiliary 
troops sufficient to tide over their immediate necessities, 
whilst in the mean time the Vicomte de Rochambeau 
should be retained in France until an opportunity could 
be had to consider the serious questions involved in 
his mission, The Prince de Montbarrey, Secretary of 
War, explained this to General de Rochambeau in a 
letter which went to Newport on the Amazone: “The 
conclusions arrived at in the conference at Hartford ap- 
pear to His Majesty to be of too great importance to be 
hastily disposed of. The King commands me to inform 
you that he will forward his orders to you when he shall 
have decided upon the plans for the campaign of 1781. 
. . . [keep your son here for the present, and I shall send 
him to you when I am able to announce to you the definite 
orders of the King.”" And M. de Vergennes wrote to 
him at the same time, “I send you this despatch by the 
frigate L’Amazone which brought the Vicomte de Ro- 
chambeau to France. It is ordered back in haste because 
it carries money for our troops, and in the mean time we 
have not had an opportunity to examine the plan of cam- 
paign proposed at the conference of Hartford; but that 
subject will be taken into consideration without delay. .. . 
We desire sincerely to contribute toward the deliverance 





1M, de Montbarrey to M. de Rochambeau, 9th and 11th December, 1780: 
MS. Letter Books of Rochambean, Library of Congress. 
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of America; but the methods proposed seem to me ex- 
travagant, and yet ineffectual.” * 

Whilst the Cabinet of Versailles was still dealing with 
this troublesome question of America, presented by the 
Vicomte de Rochambeau, and before it had been able to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to the course to be 
pursued, despatches were received from the Chevalier de 
La Luzerne, on the 3lst of January, 1781, which brought 
news from Philadelphia up to the 21st of December, and 
announced the coming of John Laurens as the representa- 
tive of Congress with a demand for twenty-five millions 
of livres tournois. This intelligence added greatly to the 
disquiet with which M. de Vergennes was beginning to 
view the situation. Whilst he could not escape the con- 
viction that the weight of responsibility must now fall 
upon France, because she had gone too far into the war to 
withdraw, and the people of the United States were ex- 
hausted by the efforts already made, he pictured to him- 
self, with a certain degree of consternation, the approach 
of a day when the treasury should be depleted and when 
the King could no longer hold out the strong hand, if the 
war continued. 

With this contingency in mind, he called upon M. de 
La Luzerne to warn Congress ‘beforehand. 


“If he [the King],” said he, “were to consult only his affec- 
tion for the United States, he would not hesitate. But this is 
already the fourth campaign which has been opened for them. 
‘The expenses of the last one would be exceeded, and those called 
for an extraordinary outlay of one hundred and fifty millions! 
‘The King is obliged to have recourse to retrenchments and to 
loans for his own service ; he was justified in expecting that the 
United States would at least provide for the expenses of their 
army. Our wish to aid them at every point has induced us to 
advanee recently to M. Franklin one million with which to meet 
the obligations of last year, and four to provide for the estimates 





+ Comte de Vergennes to M. de Rochambeau, 4th December, 1780; Etate- 
Unis, t. 14, No. 111: Domiol, La Participation de la France, iv. 587. 
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of this, We wish, therefore, that they had not sent Mr. Laurens 
tous, His request will be embarrassing, and we shall be grieved 
to refuse him; but Congress must be notified of this refusal, in 
order that it may not be taken by surprise.” * 


But almost at the same moment, in Paris, the venerable 
Dr. Franklin was making an appeal to the Secretary 
of State which set forth the dire need of his countrymen 
for immediate help if they were to escape the yoke of 
British domination for ages to come, in language which 
was made eloquent by its earnest declaration of our re- 
liance upon France and by the direct simplicity of its 
patriotic sentiment; it became almost pathetic from his 
allusion to his own advancing years, which admonished 
him to hasten his footsteps lest he should not have time 
to gain the relief he so anxiously sought for the people 
whom France had befriended thus far, but who were now 
ready to fall by the wayside. 

This letter foreshadowed the coming of Laurens; it 
corroborated all that had been written by M. de La Lu- 
zerne, by Rochambeau, and by La Fayette; and, taken 
in connection with statements made by these distinguished 
Frenchmen in America, it had great weight, undoubtedly, 
with the Cabinet. 


“Sir,” it said, “I have just received from Congress their letter 
for the King, which I have the honor of putting herewith into 
the hands of your Excellency, I am charged, at the same time, to 
‘represent, in the strongest terms, the unalterable resolution of the 
United States to maintain their liberties and independence, and 
inviolably to adhere to the alliance at every hazard and in every 
event, and that: the misfortunes of the Iast campaign, instead of 
repressing, have redoubled their ardor ; that Congress are resolved 
to employ every resource in their power to expel the enemy from 
every part of the United States by the most vigorous and de- 
cisive co-operation with marine and other forces of their illus- 
trious ally; that they have accordingly called on the several 





* M. de Vergennes to the Chevalier de La Luzerne, 19th February, 1781 ; 
Etats-Unis, t. 14, No, 32: Doniol, La Participation de la France, iv. 541. 
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States for a powerful army and ample supplies of provisions ; and 
that the States are disposed effectually to comply with their requi- 
sitions. That if, in aid of their own exertions, the Court of 
France ean be prevailed on to assume a naval superiority in the 
American seas, to furnish the arms, ammunition, and clothing 
specified in the estimate heretofore transmitted, and to assist with 
the loan mentioned in the letter, they flatter themselves, that, 
under the Divine blessing, the war must speedily be terminated 
with glory and advantage to both nations’... 

“The Marquis de la Fayette writes to me that it is impossible 
to conceive, without seeing it, the distress which the troops have 
suffered for want of clothing... . They had in America great 
expectations, I know not on what foundation, that a considerable 
supply of money would be obtained from Spain ; but that expec- 
tation has failed, . . . so that for effectual friendship, and for 
the aid so necessary in the present conjancture, we ean rely on 
France alone and in the continuance of the King’s goodness 
towards us. 

“Zam grown old. I feel myself much enfeebled by my late 
long illness, and it is probable I shall not long have any more 
concern in these affairs, I therefore take this occasion to express 
my opinion to your Excellency that the present conjuncture is 
critical ; that there is some danger lest the Congress should lose 
‘8 influence over the people if it is found unable to procure the 
aids that are wanted, and that the whole system of the new gov- 
ernment in America may thereby be shaken. ‘That if the English 
are suffered once to recover that country, such an opportunity of 
effectual separation as the present may not occur again in the 
course of ages; and that the possession of those fertile and exten- 
sive regions and that vast sea-coast will afford them so broad a 
basis for future greatness, by the rapid growth of their commerce 
and breed of seamen and soldiers, as will enable them to become 
the terror of Europe, and to exercise with impunity that insolence 
which is so natural to their nation, and which will increase enor- 
mously with the increase of their power.” * 














Itwas the Ist of March, 1781, before the plane of the 
Cabinet of Versailles were definitively fixed upon. Much 
negotiation had taken place in the diplomatic correspond 
ence between Paris and Madrid in regard to the carrying 





1B, Franklin to the Comte de Vergennes, Pasey, 13th February, 1781: 
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on of hostilities ; and delays had arisen from the length 
of time consumed in transmitting the despatches, as 
well as from the procrastination which had always been 
encountered by the Foreign Office in its relations with 
Spain, It was the purpose of the two kingdoms now to 
operate together for their mutual interests in the West 
Indies, whither the fleet of Admiral de Grasse was in- 
tended to sail forthwith under the agreement that he was 
to consult with the Spanish authorities there immediately 
upon his arrival, and to act in concert with them. There 
were forty-seven French vessels of war in the harbor of 
Brest, of which twenty were intended for the West Indies 
and six were ordered to be sent, at the request of the 
King of Spain, to Cadiz, to help strengthen the Spanish 
armament there, probably with a view to Gibraltar; the 
remainder of them were retained in Brest, to defend the 
Channel, and perhaps to form the escort for an attack 
upon Great Britain in force, the idea of which had not 
at that time been abandoned. 

This satisfactory arrangement having been arrived at 
with Spain, the French Cabinet was better prepared to 
decide the question as to the approaching campaign in 
America. M. de Vergennes was opposed to sending more 
troops to the United States, largely because of the diffi- 
eulties which inevitably attended such an expedition and 
the vast outlay of money that must be incurred in connec- 
tion with it, but also because he reasoned that, if ten thou- 
sand French soldiers were sent to America, Great Britain. 
would increase her forces there at once to the same de- 
gree, so that the relative position of the armies would not 
have changed in fact, although the expenses would be 
very greatly increased ; and this was what he meant when. 
he said to General de Rochambeau that the Hartford plan 
was “extravagant and yet ineffectual.” 

But his chief objection to that kind of aid lay in his 


fear that, if France continued to send her troops to 
Vou. I1.—18 
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America, the United States would relax their own efforts 
to raise men, and would gradually throw upon France the 
burden of the war; an idea which had lately taken pos- 
session of his thoughts, and which had been strengthened 
by the news received from Newport and Philadelphia of 
the revolt among the troops of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. With this in mind, M. de Vergennes, who was 
then, even more than he had been during the first years 
of King Louis's reign, the dominant spirit of the minis 
try, through whom the orders of all the departments 
appear to have been promulgated and into whose hands 
the documents of all branches of the administration came 
for discussion, decided to return the Vicomte de Rocham- 
beau to Newport without the reinforcement asked for by 
his father the general ; without even the second division 
of the expedition, long eagerly expected by the French 
commanders, which it was definitively decided now should 
not leave France. 

Here was a sad disappointment to the Comte de Ro- 
chambeau, whose experience in America, up to that time, 
had been a continued series of ineffectual efforts to over- 
come obstacles greater than his strength, and whose con- 
stancy was now to be put again to the test. But the 
Secretary of State was far from abandoning the cause of 
the United States, though he declined to accede to the 
demands of the Hartford conference precisely as they 
were formulated. The circumstances which governed his 
actions obliged him, very naturally, to consider first the 
requirements of France herself, to provide against possi- 
ble European complications which it was feared might 
arise in consequence of the recent death of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, an event which for the moment created 
great uneasiness in France; and he had to sustain the 
credit and husband the financial resources of his own 
Government. With all this in view, however, he con- 
tinued to exert his powerful influence in our behalf 
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to organize a system of relief by which the distress in 
America was overcome, the troops of Rochambeau were 
made effective in the operations of General Washington, 
the campaign of Greene in the Carolinas and that of La 
Fayette in Virginia were prosecuted, and it was made 
possible to maintain the struggle for liberty to the point, 
then not far away, of final success. The Comte de Ver- 
gennes, from his Cabinet in Versailles, contributed, in 
an eminent degree, toward the establishment of the United 
States of America ; and his service entitles him to a place 
in the grateful memory of its people. 

After he had arrived at his decision in regard to the 
policy of the Government, he wrote to La Fayette, in 
reply to his letter,'— 

“ Vensartuxs, the 10th of March, 1781. 

“T have received, Sir, the letter which you did me the honor 
to write me on the 16th of the month of December last. I have 
delayed answering it because the subjects contained in it called 
for deliberation which various cireumstances have obliged us to 
postpone. The King has just come to adecision in regard to the 
assistance of every kind to be given to the Americans in the ap- 
proaching campaign. I do not present it to you here in detail, 
because I am transmitting it to M. le Chevalier de la Luzerne 
and I have no doubt that minister will communicate it to you. 
I have reason to believe that M. Washington will be contented 
with the efforts we are making to sustain the American cause, 
and that he will do, upon his part, everything within his power 
to prevent them from being ineffectual, I beg you to assure that 
general that we place entire confidence in his zeal, his patriotism, 
and his talents, and that it will give us the greatest pleasure to 
seo him attain at last the glory of having freed his country, and 
of having assured its liberty. 

“T trust that the uneasiness which has manifested itself in the 
American army has been entirely composed ; for a renewal of 
scenes like those among the Pennsylvanians would be very dan- 
gerous and would probably defeat the most vigorous and best 
concerted plans. Clothing is now being shipped to you for your 
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troops, and more will follow, I hope : this matter appears to me 
to be the most important, as well as the most urgent.’ 


Upon the same day, M. de Vergennes sent for Dr. 
Franklin, to whom he announced that the King had 
advanced to the United States six millions of livres tour- 
nois; and he discussed with him the immediate expendi- 
ture of such part of that money as might be required to 
meet the most pressing needs. 

The despatch of M. de Vergennes to the Chevalier de 
La Luzerne, to which he had referred La Fayette for 
detailed information as to the policy of the Crown, was 
written the day before; that is to say, upon the 9th of 
March.’ Beginning with the request of the Comte de 
Rochambeau that France should send out ten thousand 
additional troops, with large quantities of munitions of 
war and artillery, the minister said,— 


“The subject has been thoroughly examined and discussed in 
the King’s Council, and it was decided that, even if the detach- 
ment of this corps of troops asked for by the French general were 
proved to be as serviceable as it appears to be dangerous when we 
consider the jealousy of which an infant nation is susceptible, 
which sees dangers everywhere threatening its liberty, it was de- 
cided, I say, that this expedition would exceed the capacity both 
of our navy and of our finances, without any well-defined benefit, 
For New York cannot be taken with thirty thousand men if it is 
defended by fifteen thousand, as we are told it is, 

“Tt was considered, in the first place, that if we complied with 
the request of M. le Comte de Rochambeau we should have to 
abandon our purpose of sending out to our Islands the assistance, 
im the form of troops, of munitions of war, and of provisions, 
of which they are in the most pressing need, because it would 
take not less than the whole fleet now employed in guarding the 
two Americas to assure the passige of so important a convoy. 
And, in the second place, that if we should transport a reinforce- 
ment of ten thousand men to the American continent, the Eng- 
lish would shortly send an equal number; which would make 
that country the real theatre of the war, without hastening the 
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end, and would but aid infinitely to its exhaustion and to the 
sum of its calamities, which is already only too great. 

“Tt was noted also that in all the demands which have been 
made through you, or which Congress has made of us through its 
own minister, there has never been a reference of any kind to the 
sending of reinforcements of troops ; we have been asked only for 
money and for ships. Considering all this, sir, it was decided 
that we could not properly agree to the plan of the Comte de 
Rochambeau, even if we were in a situation to carry it out. ‘The 
King has therefore concluded not only to refuse this request, but 
to abandon the expedition of the second division of troops, which 
was to have been sent out last year, but which has been detained 
in one of our ports by the presence of an English squadron supe- 
rior to our own. He is convinced, sir, that, the more troops we 
have in North America, the more difficult it will be to maintain 
them, and the less useful they will be, and the less able to render 
effective service. But, at the same time, since His Majesty has 
no intention of employing for his own benefit a succor which he 
had promised to his allies, he reserves the right to. recompense 
them in a manner worthy of his greatness, a8 I shall explain to 
you later. 

“Tn consequence, therefore, of what has just been said, the 
Minister of War has informed M. le Comte de Rocharnbeau of 
this decision, and he has instructed him that it is the intention 
of the King that he shall consider himself and his troops as 
purely auxiliary, and entirely subject to the orders of the Ameri- 
can commanding general ; and that he shall join him whenever 
that officer shall ask him to do so, with so much of his force, at 
east, a8 he can take without exposing the squadron at Newport.”” 





Turning then to the effective assistance which the King 
intended to give to the United States by sending his fleet 
from the West Indies, a part of the plan which was of 
enormous importance, because by it the naval superiority 
in our waters would be thrown upon the American side 
of the contest, and which subsequently proved of almost 
inestimable value in the Yorktown campaign, M. de Ver- 
gennes continued his despatch : 


“M. le Comte de Grasse, who commands our fleet in the An- 


tilles, has been ordered to conduct, sometime toward the ap- 
proach of next winter, a part of his flest to the const of North 
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America, or to detach a portion of it to sweep the coast and to 
co-operate in any undertaking which may be projected by the 
French and American generals, or to form a part of it if they 
are unable to co-operate. The number of ships to be sent to the 
North will depend upon the need which the Spaniards have of our 
assistance, and can be determined only when M. de Grasse shall 
have reached Santo Domingo, after having distributed the sup- 
plies to the Antilles, and after he shall have conferred with the 
Spanish commanders as to their projects. If they have made 
preparations for some great enterprise, we shall have to lend them 
a hand ; for if a serious blow is struck at the common enemy, and 
it is successful, the advantage will be equally great for all the 
allies. ‘The important point is to weaken the enemy, to crush him 
if possible ; the locality is a matter of little consequence. 

“But,” said he, in referring to the great danger which would 
be sure to follow the exposure of this plan to the enemy, ‘it will 
be necessary that the intention of the King to send to the North 
a part of his fleet in the Antilles, and the time at which it will 
proceed thither, shall remain veiled in the most profound secrecy. 
‘The chief advantage to be hoped for will be to surprise Admiral 
Arbuthnot, to attack him before he can be reinforeed by Rodney, 
and to release the squadron which is blockaded at Newport... . 
‘There is so little secrecy in Congress that we shall be obliged to 
conceal from it the secrets of the plans by which we intend to 
benefit its cause, if we wish to prevent the English from discover- 
ing our purposes and defeating them. . . . You will understand, 
sir, how far you may disclose this subject to General Washing 
ton. He is said to be very discreet and exceedingly reserved ; 
but whether he will be able to be reserved in his relations with 
Congress is a question which you must decide from your own 
experience. 

“I come now,” he continued, “to the letter which Congress 
has written tothe King to present to him its immense requests 
Lpour tui exposer ses immenses demandes}. His Majesty is touched 
as well by the sentiments of attachment, which it expresses as by 
the embarrassing situation which it discloses, He is impelled to 
relieve the latter, so far as it is within his power; but good 
wishes have their limits, and there is no human faculty which is 
not circumscribed. ‘The present war costs us now more than one 
hundred and fifty millions of extraordinary expenses annually. 
It is only by contracting loans that we have succeeded in meeting 
these; but if we exceed our ability in this direction we shall fall 
into discredit and all our resources will fail us. Congress asks 
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the King to lend it twenty-five millions, that is to say, that His 
Majesty shall guarantee a loan to that amount ; but if the King 
were to accede to this request the effect would not be what is 
hoped ; because Congress cannot expect to borrow upon the same 
terms as the King, and if His Majesty should assume this loan 
upon his own account he would exceed the aggregate of funds 
available for this sort of transictions, and the result would be an 
advance in the rates of money. 

“The moment this urgent necessity and this ‘great lack of 
money became known, confidence would be destroyed in regard 
to the loans of the King as well as to those for the Americans, 
our credit would fall, and we should be without resources both 
for our own needs and for those of our ally, All these difficulties 
having been duly considered and thoroughly disenssed in several 
committees, it was the unanimous opinion that the loan asked for 
by the Americans should not be authorized in France. But His 
Majesty, wishing to give them a new proof of the active and sin- 
cere interest which he feels in their sitantion and in their cause, 
has determined, in spite of the stress of circumstances and of the 
great efforts which he is making in every direction, principally 
for them, to advance them, in the form of a gratuitous subsidy, 
the sum of six millions of livres tourncis, 

“T have been directed to see M. Franeklin to announce to him. 
this gift of the King, and to arrange with him for the expendi- 
ture of it, Ishall request him to give me a statement of all the 
requisitions which have been made to him for clothing, for arms, 
and for equipment of the American army,” and, after having 
provided these articles, “their cost having been dedueted, the 
remainder of the six millions will be held at the order of General 
‘Washington, or of any other person authorized to receive it. . . . 

“The King has a right to expect the gratitude of the United 
States for so magnanimous an effort, especially as an addition to 
what he has already done for them. In order to give you a com- 
prehensive idea of this, I shall go no further back than the year 
1780, I secured by my credit in the course of that year, for M. 
Francklin, aloan of three millions tournois. In the month of De- 
cember he found it necessary to have a million with which to meet, 
some unexpected drafts drawn upon him by Congress; and he 
received it. I also secured for his use during that year, and 
always in the form of a loan for which he was not called upon to 
pay interest to the lenders, four millions of livres. Total, eight 
millions which America has borrowed under our guarantee, Add 
to that six millions tournois which the King has given them purely 
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as a gratuity, and it follows that Congress has received from us in 
the space of two years fourteen millions.”” 


This point had been reached in the negotiations between 
Congress and the King’s Cabinet, and to this extent the 
solicitations of the United States for aid had been an- 
swered, when Colonel John Laurens arrived in France 
upon his special mission to the Government. Having 
put to sea from Boston harbor, in the frigate Alliance, 
or the 13th of February, Laurens reached L’Orient on 
the 9th of March, and proceeded thence to Paris, where 
we find him on the 19th of that month, He was equipped 
with the original letter of General Washington, upon the 
state of the country, written to him from New Windsor 
on the 15th of January,’ and he had the despatches from 
the Chevalier de La Luzerne to the Secretary of State, as 
well as a letter to that gentleman from La Fayette. His 
ardent presentation of the needs of America, and his 
youthful enthusiasm, betrayed him into indiscretions, no 
doubt, and caused him to disregard the established forms 
of diplomatic procedure; but his mission had the effect, 
at least, of confirming M. de Vergennes in his belief that, 
notwithstanding all the aid which France had given to 
America in the struggle, she had not yet done enough, 
and that another effort must be made. The presence 
of Laurens doubtless stimulated the activity of the Cabi- 
net in this direction; for the Secretary of State was 
engaged in the month of April, only a few weeks later 
than the date of his despatch to the Chevalier de La 
Luzerne, quoted above, in negotiating in Holland a fur- 
ther loan of ten millions of livres which was to be made 
to the United States and guaranteed by the King of 
France ; and he was ultimately led, by his comprehen- 
sion of affairs in America, possibly by the incessant dec- 
larations of Laurens,—although these were exceedingly 
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embarrassing to him and at times offensive,—to assume 


this loan directly, upon the refusal of the Dutch to deal 
with the United States.* 





Comte de Vergennes to M. de La Luzerne, 11th May, 1781; Etete-Unis, 
16, No. 71: Doniol, La Participation de la France, iv. 559. 

Tn his despatch to the Chevalier de La Luzerne, dated the 11th of May, 
‘MM. de Vergennes said of Laurens,— 

“T delieve, sir, that it will not be necessary for me to comment upon the 
beneficent and generous actions of His Majesty, and that it will suffice to ex- 
plain these to the Americans in order that they may be filled with gratitude, 
if they are capable of that sentiment, and that they may exert every effort, 
in their power to second those of His Majesty in behalf of their enuse. We 
flatter ourselves especially that Congress will not only not share, but will 
severely condemn, the disutisfuction expresed by M. Laurens, and that it 
‘will endeavor to influence that officer, who is imperfectly acquainted with 
‘our customs and with the consideration due to the ministers of a great Power. 
‘He has presented several demands not only with an importunate insistence, 
‘but even with threats. He demanded that the King should furnish to the 
Americans arms, clothing, and munitions to an amount exceeding eight zmil- 
Jions of livres, and that he should lend them, or at least obtain for them, 
‘twenty-five millions more Idid all that I could to persuade M. Laurens 
‘that it was impossible for us to satisfy these demands, and that the sums 
‘already advanced, added to the loan of ten millions, ought fully to satisfy 
‘Congress; but all my efforts were in vain. M. Laurens has greatly neglected 
mo since I informed him of the decision of the King, and I know that he 
has made the most indiscreet complaints because he was unable to obtain 
‘everything that he asked, 

“Teond you these details, sir, in onder that you may be prepared to inform 
‘Congress and to prevent it from taking M. Laurens's view. At the same 
time, since T have no intention of injuring M. Laurens, I beg you to use with 
sgreat discretion all the information that I have given you upon this subject. 
‘The main point is to prevent Congress from being ungmteful through not 
comprehending the full extent of His Majesty's goodness. It will be for M. 
‘Washington to teach a lesson to his aide-de-camp, and it is with that object 
in view that I have mentioned his conduct to M. le Marquis de La Fayette.” 

Mr. Jared Sparks, in a note to his Writings of Washington, viii. 527, says, 
“The zeal of Colonel Laurens, and the ardor of his character, induced hirn to 
press his demands with more pertinacity, and with Leas regard to forms, than 
is umal in diplomatic intercourse. M. de In Luzerne conversed with him 
‘on the subject after his return to America. ‘He appeared,’ said that minis- 
‘er, ‘to be sensible of his mistake, and said he was a soldier, little acquainted 
with the usages of courts, but warmly attached to his country ; and that 
this sentiment may have led him beyond the bounds, which he ought to 
have prescribed to himself, He has suffered none of the complaints to 
‘escape him hero in which he indulged in Paris.’ MS. letter from M. de La 
Lazeme to the Comte de Vergennes, September 25th, 1781 

See also, for the documents relating to Colonel Laurens's mission, Diplo- 
matic Correspondence, Anno 1781; and there is a document in the French 
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‘The evidence of this is in the despatch of the Comte de 
Vergennes to M.de La Luzerne of the 19th of April,! 
in which, after referring to a former statement made by 
him to the minister in Philadelphia as to the attitude 
of France, he said, “I have already informed you, sir, in 
my despatch No. 13, of the King’s decision in regard to 
the pecuniary demands of Congress. The extreme dis- 
tress of the American army, as you have deseribed it to 
us, added to the lack of money and of credit, and, above 
all, to the spirit of insurrection which has shown itself 
among the troops, had led us to reconsider this subject at 
the moment when M. Laurens landed in France, and His 
Majesty has crowned his generosity and magnificence by 
consenting to become guarantor of a loan of ten millions 
of livres tournois to be opened in Holland on account 
of the United States.” We find him recurring to this 
subject in his despatch to M. de La Luzerne of the 11th 
of May, as follows; “As to the loan, M, le duc de Vau- 
guyon was instructed to propose it to the States of Hol- 
land; but he has encountered insurmountable difficulties, 
not only because the Americans are without credit in Hol- 
land, but also because the province of Holland is afraid 
of compromising itself by lending money to the United 
States. By so doing it would recognize indirectly their 
independence, and such a step would be contrary to cer- 
tain obligations which the Republic has entered into with 
the neutral Powers. In order to overcome this obstacle, 
the King has decided to present himself as the prineipal 
borrower, and to become alone responsible for the sums 
of money that shall be advanced. We are now awaiting 
the result of that proposition.” 

‘Thus were the means procured by which the crisis in 





Archives prepared by him (Etats-Unis, t. 16, No. 53), entitled ‘ Reprisenta- 
tions sur linsuffisance des secours donnés par In France aux Etats-Unis et sur 
In nécessité d’em donner de plus abondants,"” Paris, 18 Avril, 1781, 

_ ‘Etats-Unis, t. 16, No. 54: Doniol, La Participation de Ia France, iv. 588. 
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America was finally overcome and the War of Inde- 
pendence carried on to its close. In the mean time, the 
naval armament, which was to be so important a factor 
in the events that followed, was completed and sent to 
its destination in the West Indies, whence, at the proper 
moment, it was to bear down with all possible force upon 
the British army and navy in North America. 

The Comte de Grasse put to sea from the port of Brest 
on the 22d of March, with twenty-six vessels, of which 
six were detached to the Cape of Good Hope when the 
fleet was off the Azores. On the 5th of April another 
ship of the line, the Sagittaire, parted from the admiral 
and turned its course toward Newport, with money for 
the French troops there, and a reinforcement of about six 
hundred men for the auxiliary expedition. 

Still another vessel, the frigate La Concorde, headed 
for Newport after the seventh day out, bearing the Vicomte 
de Rochambeau upon his return from his mission, and the 
Comte de Barras, who had been the senior captain under 
the command of M. d’Estaing during his expedition to 
the United States, and who was now ordered to Newport 
to take command of the squadron in the place of the 
Chevalier de Ternay. He carried a letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy, M. de Castries, to General de 
Rochambeau, informing him that he should be notified 
by the Comte de Grasse of the time when that officer 
should go into the American waters. “He has twenty 
ships, he will find ten at the Islands, and you have eight 
more to give him. So that, as he is master of his own 
movements, with authority to unite or to separate his 
forces, I trust he may control the American coasts for 
some time to come, and that he may co-operate with you 
if you are projecting any enterprise in the North.”* 

On the 6th of May the Concorde arrived at Boston, 





+ “Bon et excellent marin,” according to M. de Vergennes, 
* 21st March, 1781 : MS, Letter Books of Rochambeau. 
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and on the 8th the Comte de Rochambeau learned 
that his son had returned to America with Admiral de 
Barras. He wrote immediately to General Washington 
to announce this news, and toask for a conference with 
the Commander-in-Chief, which seemed to him likely to 
become necessary in order to concert the plans of co-oper- 
ation in the campaign, He had no doubt that active 
operations would soon be resumed, in view of the arrival 
of reinforcements and supplies which the Vicomte de 
Rochambeau was certain to announce, and he added with 
reference to M. de Barras, “He is a man of great repu- 
tation, some sixty years of age, and an intimate friend 
of M. le Comte d’Estaing, whose advance guard he com- 
manded at the time when he forced an entrance into this 
harbor.” * 

A few days later (on the 13th) the French general re- 
peated his request for an interview, this time with the 
knowledge that the succors he had asked for from home 
were not coming, and that he was not to receive a single 
regiment in addition to the troops he already had. He 
sought the interview now for the purpose of arranging 
to carry out the orders of the King by which he was 
directed to consider himself merely as an auxiliary and 
to put himself’ with his troops under the command of 
General Washington. 

It seemed to Rochambeau at that moment as if little 
could be expected from the result of his efforts whilst 
circumstances were still unchanged from what they had 
been the year before, when the expedition had failed 
entirely of its purpose. No doubt he was willing to co- 
operate earnestly with General Washington, for whom 
he had the highest regard, and he did not delay in ex- 
pressing that intention. But his hopes were destroyed 
by this unexpected refusal from France. 





‘MS. Letter Books of Rochambeau, Library of Congress. 
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Nevertheless, with unfultering courage in submitting to 
the commands of his sovereign even in a situation where 
he could see no light ahead, this hardy old soldier said in 
the midst of his disappointment, in reply to the despatch 
of the Secretary of War, “My son has returned to this 
country quite alone, indeed, but, whatever may happen, 
the King must be served in the manner which he directs, 
and I shall begin this second campaign with all the zeal, 
I venture to say with all the passion, with which I am 
actuated toward the King’s person and in his service, by 
employing to the best of my ability the very small means 
which he has left to my control.” * 





'T> M. de Ségur, 13th May, 1781: MS. Letter Books of Rochambean, 
Library of Congress, 
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CHAPTER XXVv. 


LA FAYETTE TAKES COMMAND OF THE CONTINENTAL 
FORCES IN VIRGINIA—DEFENCE OF RICHMOND. 


Havisa concluded his preparations at Baltimore, La 
Fayette hastened to set out for the South, in order that 
he might enter Virginia as quickly as possible to defend 
that State, as well as to defeat the plans of conquest 
which might have been prepared by Arnold and General 
Phillips with their united forces at Portsmouth. He was 
convinced that their object would be to move up along 
the James River, to capture the magazines, and to destroy 
the material resources of the State upon which the Ameri- 
cans must rely in the development of the campaign, and 
that if this object were attained the patriot forces in Vir- 
ginia would have received a blow in a most vulnerable 
spot. He decided, therefore, to press on with all speed to 
Richmond, in the hope that he might arrive there before 
the approach of the enemy. 

A letter which he received at Baltimore from Baron 
Steuben, dated at Chesterfield Court-House the 10th of 
April, informed him that it was reported that General 
Phillips had from fifteen hundred to two thousand mea, in 
addition to the force under Arnold; by which he judged 
that, proper allowance being made for exaggerations, 
Phillips’s whole army amounted to two thousand eight 
hundred men; “which obliges me,” said La Fayette, “to 
hasten my march to Fredericksburg and Richmond, where 
I expect to receive orders from General Greene. The 
importance of celerity, the desire of lengthening the way 
home, and immense delays that would stop me for an 
age, have determined me to leave our tents, artillery, &e., 
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under a guard, and with orders to follow as fast as possi- 
ble, while the rest of the detachment, by forced marches, 
and with impressed wagons and horses, will hasten to 
Fredericksburg or Richmond, and by this derange the 
calculations of the enemy. We set off to-morrow, and 
this rapid mode of travelling, added to my other pre- 
cautions, will, I hope, keep up our spirits and good 
humour.” * 

‘This was, in an active sense, the beginning of the 
Virginia campaign. 

Having set out from Baltimore on the 19th of April, 
with his troops equipped as lightly as possible for rapid 
marching, La Fayette was at Alexandria on the 2Ist, 
whence he wrote to General Washington that, “ with the 
help of some wagons and horses, we got, in two days, 
from the camp, near Baltimore, to this place. We halted 
yesterday, and having made a small bargain for a few 
pairs of shoes, are now marching to Fredericksburg. No 
official account from Phillips, but I am told they are re 
moving stores from Richmond and Petersburg... . Our 
men are in high spirits. Their honour having been in- 
terested in this affair, they have made a point to come 
with us; and murmurs, as well as desertion, are entirely 
out of fashion.” * 

On the 25th he had reached Fredericksburg, where 
he had further news from Baron Steuben, with whom 
he now began to concert the operations to be carried out 
against the enemy’s advance.’ He said to him,— 


“Your favor of the 21st came this morning to hand and I have 
since received a letter from Governor Jefferson dated last night, 
wherein he informs me that the enemy had landed near Peters- 





} To General Washington, from Baltimore, 18th April, 1781: La Fayette’s 
Correspondence, American edition, i, 404. 
* 234 April, 1781: La Fayette’s Correspondence, American edition, i. 406, 
* From Fredericksburg, 25th April, 1781; Sparks Papers, Harvard Cole 
lege Library. 
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burg and were advancing to that place. What opposition you 
have been able to make I expect to hear by the first express, but 
hope that before long we may be in a situation to make a sub- 
stantial resistance. ‘The Continental Detachment is advancing 
with as much rapidity as the resourees of the country and the 
cireumstancesof a partof the inhabitants can permit. ‘The enemy 
being about Petersburg and being said to intend a visit to Rich- 
mond, the detachment will advance towards that place until in- 
telligences from you enable me to more certainly determine its 
movements. I shall myself precede the detachment to Richmond 
where I hope to hear from you, and request you will send me 
your opinion upon the practicability of our forming a junction 
and my crossing James River in case circumstances require this 
movement. It is important to keep a communication opened as 
low down as we can support it, and intelligence from you rela- 
tive to the situation of the country, the crossing of the rivers, 
and the numbers and intentions of the enemy will be extremely 
agreeable. Ido not think your militia alone ean with hope of 
success be farther engaged than in retarding the motions of the 
enemy, but you will better judge upon local circumstances, and 
I will content myself with the notice I give of the approach of 
our detachment. Its composition is exellent, and on their ar- 
rival in conjunction with the militia I think we can make a good 
opposition provided rivers are not too much in our way. The 
greater number of cavalry and riflemen we can have, the better 
it will be. In case we are to act on each side of the river, the 
side that is likely to be attacked should be supported by what- 
ever horse or riflemen eould be thrown over from the other shore. 
Adieu, my dear Baron, Iam happy once more to be destined to 
co-operate with you. Your advices shall ever be welcome, and 
your aid shall ever be esteemed. Be pleased to write me a 
minutest acount of matters.”” 





Two days later, he had advanced to Bowling Green, 
where he received news from Baron Steuben, which the 
latter had sent him by Captain North; and he wrote 
to Steuben, on the 27th of April, from Bowling Green 
Tavern, with his mind made up that Richmond was 
the important point to occupy, and that he should press 
on thither with all speed : 





1 Steuben Papers, New York Historical Society. 
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“Deak Baxoy,—I had last evening the pleasure of meeting 
Captain North and am much obliged to you for the intelligences 
which you have sent. He will tell you every circumstance re- 
Jating to our Continental detachment which may be of use, and, 
as Iam on my way to Richmond, I will be able before long to 
write you from that place. 

“T feel for you, my dear Sir, and easily imagine that with your 
inferiority you cannot make such a resistance as you would wish. 
From what Captain North says, I am inclined to believe that by 
this time you are at Chesterfield Court House. 

“Richmond must be now the object for both parties, Your 
point of retreat at the Court House is the more judicious as 
it enables us to form a junction. As long as we can keep the 
ferry at Richmond we might cross at that place. But the falls 
‘being a natural protection to our boats, I think every boat that 
can be collected in the river ought to rendezvous at the lowest 
crossing, place above the falls. 

“The position of the shipping appears to be the best: that can 
be taken in their critical circumstances. Could not some heavy 
cannon be put upon the river as floating batteries? I will ex- 
amine this at Richmond, and wish you to let me know what 
probability you think we have on this matter. 

“The detachment will be at Richmond or Westham the day 
after to-morrow if the rain don’t prevent it. Its artillery and 
every other apparatus is far behind. As soon as I arrive in 
Richmond I will write to you more particularly. But, as far as 
I may judge for the present (taking it for granted that you are 
now at the Court House) the point above the*falls must. be con- 
sidered by us as the most proper to cross the river, and I heartily 
wish you may not be dislodged from the Court House before the 
detachment arrives. In case you find it is necessary to retreat 
up the river bank I wish the boats may get up in the same time, 
as I understand they cannot be replaced.” 





On the same day he wrote to Governor Jefferson, in- 
forming him that he had met Captain North “ from Baron 
de Steuben’s Camp,” and adding, “This evening or to- 
morrow morning I hope to be with your Excellency, and 
beg leave to request you will honor me with a letter that 








127th April, 1781, from Bowling Green Tavern: Losing Collection of 
MSS, 
Vou. 1L—19 
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will meet me on the road and let me know how matters 
are.” Upon the following day he was at Hanover Court- 
House, whence, urged by the threatening advance of the 
enemy, who were now known to him to be approaching 
along the James River, La Fayette pressed forward and 
entered Richmond with his detachment on the 29th of 
April, in time to save the city from capture, and, what 
was of paramount importance in that campaign, to secure 
and protect the large quantities of supplies of various 
kinds which had been concentrated there. 

The enemy, under Benedict Arnold, having been en- 
gaged in the mean time in intrenching themselves and 
fortifying their position at Portsmouth, in anticipation 
of the expected attack by the forces of the Americans 
combined with the fleet of the Chevalier Des Touches, 
had been joined, on the 26th of March, by the reinforce- 
ment sent from New York under Major-General Phillips, 
which consisted of about two thousand British troops. 
General Phillips was the superior officer in rank, and 
therefore immediately assumed command of the whole of 
the enemy’s force in Virginia. After he had examined 
the post at Portsmouth he was of opinion that it could 
not be rendered secure, and that it was too extensive to 
be defended by the number of men who could be spared 
for that purpose during the campaign, Nevertheless, 
as a great amount of labor had been expended upon the 
works, and they were approaching completion, he decided 
to employ his troops upon them until they should be 
finished. This occupied him until the middle of April; 
after which he was free to carry out a plan which he had 
matured, for an incursion into the interior of the State 
of Virginia, with the object of destroying whatever sup- 
plies and provisions for the American army he could find 
upon the south side of the James River. 





‘Letter to the President of Congress, from Hanover Court-House, 28th 
April, 1781: Papers of the Old Congres, Department of State. 
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This plan he carried out with extreme severity; and 
one of the British historians confesses that “If Vir- 
ginia had been hitherto favoured, it seems to have been 
determined at this time to inflict upon it a more than 
common portion of vengeance. And, 0 vulnerable is 
that provinee, by the joint operation of a land and 
naval force, that the British troops committed the great- 
est devastations without any serious opposition, or sus- 
taining any loss.”"* 

Having left a sufficient garrison at Portsmouth, Gen- 
eral Phillips embarked his troops on the 18th of April, 
the day before La Fayette set out upon his march from 
Baltimore, and dropped down to Hampton Roads, whence 
he directed the expedition to proceed up the James River. 
His first attack upon the American force was designed 
against the town of Williamsburg, in order to break up 
the position held there by a detachment of the Virginia 
militia, and thence to advance upon Richmond. General 
Phillips made a landing, therefore, at Burwell’s Ferry, on 
the 19th, without opposition from the mil: who were 
too weak to resist him. He took possession of Williams- 
burg and Yorktown, after which he marched to Barret’s 
Ferry, near the Chickahominy, where he re-embarked 
immediately and continued up the river James, to remove 
all obstructions to navigation and to seize the arms said 
to be stored at Prince George Court-House. He pro- 
ceeded to City Point, where he again disembarked his 
troops, on the 24th of April; and on the 25th he con- 
tinued along the south bank of the Appomattox River, 
toward Petersburg.* 

At the village of Blandford, about two miles east of 
Petersburg, he encountered the militia of General Muh- 
lenberg, who were drawn up there under the orders of 
Baron Steuben, and who offered battle. Phillips attacked 


* Stedman, History of the American War, ii, 383. 
* Simeoe'e Military Journal, p. 105, 
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them in the afternoon of the 25th of April, and drove 
them back after a spirited contest in which General Muh- 
lenberg greatly distinguished himself, and in which the 
Americans fought under the disadvantage of very great 
inferiority of force.’ The stores which had at first been 
removed to Prince George Court-House for security, and 
which, as we have seen, were among the objects of Gen- 
eral Phillips's expedition, had been found to be unsafe at 
that point, and had been removed by orders of Baron 
Steuben farther into the country. Therefore the British, 
after having taken possession of Petersburg, where they 
destroyed the tobacco-warehouses and captured a consid- 
erable amount of shipping in the Appomattox River, pro- 
ceeded to Chesterfield Court-House, where they destroyed. 
large quantities of supplies, and to Warwick, where Arnold 
set fire to all the tobaceo-warehouses. 

Their main object now, however, was to capture Rich- 
mond, as well on account of its importance as the capital 
of Virginia, as because of the great mass of stores col- 
lected in the magazines at that city, and in order to secure 
it as a base of military operations during the development 
of the campaign. Baron Steuben’s force was not suffi- 
ciently strong to protect the city; it was not able to face 
the enemy in a general attack. He was forced, therefore, 
to abandon his hold upon Petersburg and to retreat to 
Chesterfield Court-House, ten miles to the northwest, and 
afterward to Falling Creek Church ; although he reported 
to General Greene that the troops “disputed the ground 
with the enemy inch by inch, and the manwuvres were 
executed with the greatest exactness,”* The key to the 
situation was the timely arrival of La Fayetie, whom the 
American generals were anxiously expecting, and who was 
known to be advancing upon Richmond with all the speed 
that the transportation of his detachment would permit. 





1 Mublenberg’s Life of Major-General Peter Muhlenberg, p. 248 
* Kapp's Steuben, p. 426. 
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On the 26th of April the British repaired the bridge 
across the Appomattox River, which had been destroyed 
by Steuben's force upon its retreat, and crossed to the 
other side; they continued their march, upon the 27th, 
to Osborne's, upon the south side of the James River, 
about thirteen miles below Richmond; and they moved 
to Cary’s house, not far from Manchester, opposite to 
Richmond, on the 29th, the day La Fayette took posses- 
sion of the city. Licutenant-Colonel Simeve says, “Next 
morning they marched to Manchester, from whence they 
had a view of M. Fayette’s army, encamped on the heights 
of Richmond; on the evening they returned to Cary’s.”* 
Although General Phillips had largely the advantage in 
point of disciplined troops and munitions of war, his 
fore amounting to twenty-three hundred regulars, rank 
and file, according to La Fayette’s estimate, whilst that 
of the Americans contained but nine hundred regular 
troops, he did not venture to attack Richmond ; but, ac- 
cording to Lieutenant-Colonel Simeoe’s statement, “the 
troops fell down the river in prosecution of such further 
enterprises as Gen. Phillips had determined upon.” 

La Fayette reported his operations in the mean time to 
General Greene, as follows :* 


“The command of the water, and such a superiority of regular 
troops, gave them possession of our shore. ‘There was no cross- 
ing for us, but under a circuit of fifteen miles, and from the 
number and size of their boats, their passage over the river was 
six times quicker than ours. 

“Richmond being their main object, I determined to defend 
this capital, where a quantity of public stores and tobacco was 
contained. General Nelson was there, with a corps of militia, 
and Generals Stuben and Mublenberg; higher up on the other 
side. The same evening, we were by summons from General 
Phillips, made accountable for the public stores on board vessels 





* Military Journal, p. 201. 
+ From “Camp on Pamunkey River,” May 84, 1781: La Fayette’s Corre- 
spondence, American edition, i. 607. 
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near the town, which (he declared) should certainly fall into his 
hands. 

“Next morning the enemy moved to Manchester, opposite 
Richmond, where they burnt the warehouses. Six hundred 
men ventured on this side, but were timely recalled, and, being 
charged by a few dragoons of Major Nelson, flew into their boats 
with precipitation. 

“Knowing General Phillips's intention against Richmond 
(orders for attack had been already given), I directed Baron de 
Stuben to join us, and collected our force to receive the enemy, 
but thesame night they retreated to Osburn’s, from thence to the 
neck of land formed by James River and Appomattox, where 
they have re-embarked. . . . The enemy have lost some men 
killed, prisoners and deserters. Since the British army landed at 
City Point (some flour excepted at the Court House), no public 
property has been destroyed.” 

‘The truth is that General Phillips's expedition had been 
a failure in everything save the committing of depre- 
dations through the country. He had been defeated by 
La Fayette in his main object of taking Richmond, and 
he was retiring with his army down the river James. 
Indeed, there is no doubt that he was foreed to admit this 
to himself, and that he saw with considerable mortifica- 
tion that he iad been checked by the energetic measures 
and the rapidity of movement of the young American 
commander, which he had not suspected in the least, nor 
provided for. 

La Fayette had direct evidence of this from one of his 
own officers who had been despatched to the British camp 
with a flag of truce, and who, whilst there, heard General 
Phillips express himself upon the subject. In a letter to 
General Washington a few days later? La Fayette said, 

1 See Simeoe’s Military Journal, p. 190: “In this situation Gen. Amold 
ent a flag of truce to the enemy, offering half the contents of their cargoes 
in case they did not destroy any part; the enemy answered, ‘That they 
were determined and ready to defend their ship, and would sink in them 
rather than surrender.’ 

* From Camp near Bottom’s Creek, May 4th, 1781: Washington Papers, 
Department of Stale; and printed in Correspondence, American edition, 
age 508. 
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“General Phillips has expressed to an officer on flag, the 
astonishment he felt at our celerity, and when, on the 
30th, as he was going to give the signal to attack, he 
reconnoitred our position, Mr. Osburn, who was with 
him, says that he flew into a violent passion and swore 
vengeance against me and the corps I had brought 
with me.” 

He was amply justified in saying, in the same letter, 
“The leaving of my artillery appears a strange whim; 
but had I waited for it, Richmond was lost ;” and he 
added, “ Major Galvan, who has exerted himself to the 
utmost can not be with us under two days, as he never 
could obtain or seize horses for the artillery and ammu- 
nition wagons. It is not without trouble I have made 
this rapid march.” 

La Fayette’s movements and the conduct of his detach- 
ment elicited from the Commander-in-Chief expressions 
of the most cordial sympathy and approval, in answer to 
the reports made by La Fayette up to and including the 
18th of April, the day before he marched from Baltimore 
with his detachment; this was the latest news General 
‘Washington had received upon the 5th of May, when he 
wrote, from his head-quarters at New Windsor,'— 


“7 have received with exceeding great satisfaction and pleasure 
your favor of the 18th of April, and am extremely rejoiced to 
learn, that the spirit of discontent had so entirely subsided, and 
that the practice of desertion would probably be totally stopped 
among the troops under your command, ‘The measures you had 
taken to obtain, on your own credit, a supply of clothing and 
necessaries for the detachment, must entitle you to all their grati- 
tude and affection ; and will, at the same time that it endears 
your name, if possible, still more to this country, be an everlast- 
ing monument of your ardent zeal and attachment to its cause, 
and the establishment of its independence. For my own part, 
my dear Marquis, although I stood in need of no new proofs of 
your exertions and sacrifices in the cause of America, I will con- 
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fess to you, that I shall not be able to express the pleasing sensa- 
tions I have experienced at your unparalleled and repeated in- 
stances of generosity and zeal for the service on every occasion, 
Suffer me only to pursue you with my sincerest wishes, that your 
success and glory may always be equal to your merits.”” 


The British troops under General Phillips, who, as we 
have seen, withdrew to Cary’s house from Manchester on 
the 29th of April, continued to retire, and proceeded, by 
way of Osborne's, to Bermuda Hundred, at which point 
the whole army embarked on the 2d of May, and, moving 
down the James River, on the 7th the fleet anchored off 
Brandon’s house, on the south side of the stream, where 
the troops immediately landed, except the light infantry, 
who were sent to City Point. 

La Fayette followed on the north side of the James, 
with his little force, to watch the enemy and to impress 
them by his presence, which was indeed the only thing 
he could do; for he was too weak to fight unless an oppor 
tunity should offer in which the advantages of situation 
would be greatly in his favor, or unless he should be for- 
tunate enough to come upon some of General Phillips's 
troops detached from the main body. He decided, with 
excellent judgment, to occupy the ground as near the 
enemy as possible, and to harass and annoy them without 
exposing himself to a surprise or a defeat, which must 
have resulted in disaster. His chief difficulty was that 
he had not troops enough; the most of those he had 
were militia, and he was unable to undertake any opera~ 
tion across the river because there was no way for him to 
transport his men or his artillery. On the 3d of May 
he was at the Pamunkey River, and on the 4th he camped 
near Bottom’s Creek, with the British still below him, 
upon the south side. 

His course at this juncture was closely watched by 
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the enemy’s leaders, who hoped, no doubt, to find in La 
Fayette a less capable soldier than his own actions have 
shown him to be ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe gave it 
as his judgment, after the war was over, that if they had 
landed on the north side of the James River on the 7th 
of May, instead of going ashore at Brandon’s on the op- 
posite side, “the British army would have been above 
M. Fayette, and he could not have avoided action.” 

Whilst that British officer admits in his military jour- 
nal that the movement of La Fayette in following Gen- 
eral Phillips down the river was “the constant and good 
policy of the enemy,” yet he imagined that by a sudden 
return from Blandford, and by a landing upon the north 
side of the James, the British troops would have reached 
“the heights of Richmond, most probably on the left 
flank, if not the rear, of Fayette, . . . whose gasconading 
disposition and military ignorance might possibly tempt 
him to stay too long in the face of troops, his equals in 
numbers, and superior in everything else that could form 
the value of an army.” 

It must be remembered, however, that, in spite of this 
superiority, the British were then retreating before La 
Fayette. It is interesting also to note that precisely the 
reverse of Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe’s supposition was 
true: that La Fayette understood the inferiority of his 
own detachment, and that he was not only fully aware 
of the serious consequences which would follow a defeat, 
but also knew perfectly well that he must not permit 
himself to be driven into an engagement or leave the 
way open for the enemy to get behind him and seize 
upon Richmond. 

His own report of his movements, written upon the 
spot, proves this. He said to General Washington in the 
letter from Bottom’s Creek, on the 4th of May,’— 





2 Simcoe, Military Journal, p. 203. 
* Washington Papers, Department of State. 
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“T am, howeyer, uneasy, my dear General, and do not know 
what the public will think of our conduct. The little dependenee 
they put upon the militia I cannot expose in an official letter. I 
cannot say that no boats, no waggons, no intelligence, not one spy 
could be obtained ; that if once I had been maneuvring with 
Phillips he had every advantage over me; that a defeat would 
have scattered the militia, lost the fewarmswe have, and knocked 
down this handful of Continental troops. Great deal of mischief 
had been already done. I did not know but what the ennemy 
meant to establish a post ; under these circumstances I thought 
it better to fight on none but my own grounds and to defeat 
the main and most valuable object of the enemy. Had I gone 
on the other side, the ennemy would have given me the slip 
and taken Richmond, leaving nothing tome but the reputation 
of a rash, inexperienced young man. Our stores could not be 
removed.” 


It will be remembered that La Fayette was at this time 
under the orders of General Greene, and that his pur- 
pose was to assist his commander in every way within his 
power, and at the same time to defend the territory of 
Virginia from the marauding incursions of the enemy. 
He had received no communication from Greene as to 
the plan he was to pursue in the campaign; and, whilst 
he was anxiously waiting for instructions from him, he 
decided that if he could succeed in occupying the attention 
of General Phillips by a small body of troops along the 
James, he should contribute toward General Greene’s re~ 
lief, by preventing so much of the enemy’s force from co- 
operating with Lord Rawdon or Lord Cornwallis farther 
to the south. All things considered, La Fayette deserves 
credit for having done, with his meagre resources and 
under difficult circumstances, when he was entirely with- 
out support, all that a general could do, and for having 
sustained himself with good judgment. The proof of 
this is that General Phillips moved with extreme cau- 
tion, and kept his forees well together lest any detached 
body should be attacked by La Fayette; that, instead 
of offering to fight him, he rejected the proposition of 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Simeoe to land upon the north side 
of the James and endeayor to outflank him; and that 
the British continued to retire down the river. 

La Fayette said,'— 


“No orders from General Greene have as yet come to me. I 
cannot conceive the reason of this delay in answering my letters. 
In the meanwhile, Phillips is my object, and if with a thousand 
men I can be opposed to three thousand in this State, I think I 
am useful to General Greene. In a former letter, he tells me that 
his object is to divide the ennemy ; and, having no orders, I must 
be regulated by his opinion, I wish he will call for the Penn- 
sylvanians and leave me here. 

“The ennemy are gone down the river. I have detached some 
militia to Hood’s where I mean to make a post. Colonel Lane 
with another corps of militia is gone towards Williamsburg. His 
orders are, in case the ennemy land there to annoy them, and in 
ease they mean to establish a post, he is to disturb them until I ar- 
rive. This position is 16 miles from Richmond, 42 from Williams- 
burg, 60 from Fredericksburg. I have sent an officer at Point 
Comfort and established a chain of expresses to know if they ap- 
pear to turn towards Potowmack. Should it be the case, Freder- 
icksburg will have my attention. Having missed Richmond, Mr. 
Hunter's works at Fredericksbarg must be their next object, as 
they are the only support of our operations in the southward.”? 


La Fayette began, even at this early day, to hope that 
General Washington would decide to go to Virginia to 
take part in the campaign; though, of course, it was then 
impossible to foresee the circumstances which called the 
Commander-in-Chief thither later in the summer. He was 
interested in his present duty, which gave him a separate 
command and afforded what he most desired throughout 
the course of his services in the American War, active 
operations in the field. It was, indeed, this longing to 
be present when any important undertaking was to be 
begun which made him so constantly anxious to be with 
the main army, especially if the attack were made upon 











} To General Washington, 4th of May, 1781, from Bottom's Creek: Wash- 
ington Papers, Department of State. 
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New York, which he still looked upon as likely to be 
the decisive action of the Revolution. 


“Your first letters, my dear General,” he said,' “will perhaps 
tell me something more about your coming this way, How happy 
I would be to see you, I hope I need not to express, As you are 
pleased to give me the choice, I frankly shall tell my wishes. If 
you co-operate with the French against the place you know,? I 
wish to be at Headquarters. If something is co-operated in Vir- 
ginia, I will find myself very happily situated for the present, in 
case my detachment remains in this State. 

“I wish not to leave it, as I have a separate and active com- 
mand, tho’ it does not promise great glory. It is not only on 
acconnt of my own situation that I wish the Freneh fleet may 
come into the Bay. Should they come even without troops, it is 
ten to one that they will block up Phillips in some rivers, and 
there I answer he is ruined. Had I but ships, my situation would 
be the most agreeable in the world.”* 








During the latter days of April, La Fayette had an 
interesting correspondence with General Phillips, which 
appears to have arisen from a report that British troops 
had been fired upon by some of the American forces, in de- 
fiance of the laws of war, from under the protection of a 
flag of truce. This report, which reached General Phil- 
lips, was undoubtedly a false one; because La Fayette 
examined the question carefully and supported his reply 
to the British commander with affidavits which disproved 
it. But the tone of General Phillips's communication 
so plainly indicated his attitude of an officer dealing with 
the rebellions subjects of a sovereign whose forbearance 
in not visiting upon the offenders condign punishment 
for their misdoings toward Great Britain was due en- 
tirely to the clemency of the generous-minded King, that 
La Fayette justly resented it. If he had been himself 
an American by birth and education and tradition, he 


1 From Bottom's Creek, 4th May, 1781: Washington Papers, Department 
of State, 
* New York, 
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could not have sustained the national character or the 
honor of the people of the United States better than he 
did in this case. 

In sending copies of these communications to General 
Washington, he announced that he was about to enclose 
“copies of the strange letters I have received from 
General Phillips and the answers, which, if he does not 
behave better, will break up our correspondence.” * 

Two of these letters from the British general were 
dated at the “ British Camp, at Osborn,” the 28th and 
the 29th of April, 1781, respectively.* The first of them 
is as follows: 


“Srm,—It is a principle of the British army engaged in the 
present war, which they esteem as an unfortunate one, to conduct 
it with every attention to humanity and the laws of war; and in 
the necessary destruction of public stores of every kind, to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, that of private property. I call upon 
the inhabitants of Yorktown, Williamsburg, Petersburg and 
Chesterfield, for a proof of the mild treatment they have received 
from the king’s troops; in particular at Petersburg, when the 
town was saved by the labour of the soldiers, which otherwise 
must have perished by the wilful inactivity of its inhabitants, 

“I have now a charge of the deepest nature to make against 
the American arms: that of having fired upon the king’s troops 
by a flag of truce vessel ; and, to render the conduct as discordant 
to the laws of arms, the flag was flying the whole time at the 
mast head, seeming to sport in the violation of the most sacred 
Jaws of war. 

“You are sensible, sir, that I am authorized to inflict the se- 
verest punishment in return for this bad conduct, and that towns 
and villages lay at the mercy of the king's troops, and it is to 
that mercy alone you can justly appeal for their not being reduced 
to ashes, The compassion, and benevolence of disposition, which 
has marked the British character in the present contest, still 
govern the conduct of the king's officers, and I shall willingly 
remit the infliction of any redress we have a right to claim, pro- 





+ From Bottom’s Creek, 4th May, 1781: Washington Papers, Department 
of State. 
* Correspondence of La Fayette, American edition, i, 412, 
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vided the persons who fired from the flag of truce vessel are de- 
livered into my possession, and a public disavowal made by you 
of their conduct, Should you, sir, refuse this, I hereby make you 
answerable for any desolation which may follow in consequence. 

“Your ships of war, and all other vessels, not actually in our 
possession in James River, are, however, driven beyond a possi- 
bility of escaping, and are in the predicament and condition of a 
town blockaded by land, where it is contrary to the rules of war 
that any publie stores should be destroyed. "I shall therefore de- 
mand from you, sir, a full account of whatever may be destroyed 
on board vessels or otherwise, and need not mention to you what 
the rules of war are in these cases.”? 


‘The second letter said,— 


“When I was at Williamsburg, and at Petersburg, I gave sev- 
eral inhabitants and country people protections for their persons 
and properties, I did this without asking, or even considering, 
whether these people were either friends or foes, actuated by no 
other motive than that of pure humanity. I understand, from 
almost undoubted authority, that several of these persons have 
been taken up by their malicious neighbours, and sent to your 
quarters, where preparations are making for their being ill treated ; 
areport which I sincerely hope may be without foundation. I 
repeat to you, sir, that my protections were given generally from 
a wish that, in the destruction of public stores, as little damage 
as possible might be done to private property, and to the persons 
of individuals; but at any rate, I shall insist upon my signs 
manual being held sacred, and I am obliged to declare to you, sir, 
that if any persons, under the description I have given, receive 
ill treatment, I shall be under the necessity of sending to Peters- 
burg, and giving that chastisement to the illiberal persecutors of 
innocent people, which their conduct shall deserve. And I far- 
ther declare to you, sir, should any person be put to death, under 
the pretence of their being spies of, or friends to, the British 
government, I will make the shores of James River an example 
of terror to the rest of Virginia, It is from the violent meas- 
ures, resolutions of the present house of delegates, council, and 
governor of Virginia, that I am impelled to use this language, 
which the common temper of my disposition is hurt at. I shall 
hope that you, sir, whom I have understood to be a gentleman 
of liberal principles, will not countenance, still less permit to 
be carried into execution, the barbarous spirit which seems to 
prevail in the council of the present civil power of this Colony. 
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“Tdo assure you, sir, I am extremely inclined to carry on this 
unfortunate contest with every degree of humanity, and I will 
believe you intend doing the same. 
“Tam, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“W. Puriups.”? 





To these high-sounding phrases, which General Phil- 
lips wrote whilst he was retreating, La Fayette replied as 
follows: 

“Ayemntcan Caner, April 30th, 1781 

“<Srr,—Your letters of the 26th, 28th and 29th, came yester- 
day to hand. The duplicate dated at Petersburg being rather of 
a private nature, it has been delivered to Major-General Baron de 
Steuben. I am sorry the mode of your request has delayed the 
civility that had been immediately intended, 

“From the beginning of this war, which you observe is an 
unfortunate one to Great Britain, the proceedings of the British 
troops have been hitherto so far from evineing benevolence of 
disposition, that your long absence’ from the scene of action is 
the only way I have to account for your panegyries. I give you 
my honour, sir, that the charge against a flag vessel shall be 
strictly inquired into, and in case the report made to you is better 
grounded than the contrary one I have reeaived, you shall obtain 
every redress in my power, that you have any right to expect. 

“This complaint I beg leave to consider as the only part 
in your letter that requires an answer. Such articles as the 
requiring that the persons of spies be held sacred, cannot: cer- 
tainly be serious. 

“The style of your letters, sir, obliges me to tell you, that 
should your future favours be wanting in that regard due to the 
civil and military authority in the United States, which cannot 
but be construed into a want of respect to the American nation, 
I shall not think it consistent with the dignity of an American 
officer to continue the correspondence.”” 


Aside from the fact that the pretentious language of 
General Phillips’s communications, and the tone of con- 
descension which he assumed, could not fail to be obnox- 
ious to every American, the frequent enormities which 





General Phillips had been taken prisoner at Saratoga upon the occasion 
of the capture of Burgoyne. 
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had been committed under the British flag and in the 
British name, and which were known to everybody, made 
his statements so plainly discordant with the truth as 
naturally to invite the sarcasm with which La Fayette 
referred to his “long absence” from the army. For, 
however much the disposition of General Phillips may 
have been opposed to these depredations as an individual, 
and granting, as we do, the sincerity of his assurance 
that he wished the contest to be waged with humanity, 
at that moment this country was suffering bitterly from 
the very inflictions which General Phillips disclaimed. 
It was but a few weeks before the date of this corre- 
spondence that La Fayette himself had been obliged to 
say, in reply to an appeal from Governor Lee, of Mary- 
land, for aid to protect the districts along Chesapeake 
Bay which were being ravaged by British privateers, “I 
most sincerely lament the depredations committed by the 
ennemy. This cruel and savage way of making war is 
the more exasperating as it is out of our power to cither 
punish or to prevent these deyastations.” 

We have the testimony, also, of one of the British his- 
torians of the war, who served as an officer in the cam- 
paigns of Sir Henry Clinton and Lord Cornwallis, in 
America: he informs us, in reference to the incidents of 
this same period a few weeks later than the correspond- 
ence just quoted, and during the march northward of 
Lord Cornwallis, that “At Halifax,’ some enormities 
were committed by the British that were a disgrace to the 
name of man.”* 

As to the charge that American soldiers had abused 
the privileges of a flag of truce, La Fayette wrote to 
General Phillips, after having concluded his investiga- 
tions,— 





+ Prom Elk, 10th April, 1781: Sparks Papers, Harvard College Library. 
* North Carolina. 
* Stedman, History of the American War, London, 1794, ii, 385, note. 
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“ May 3d, 1781. 
“Sre,—Your assertion relating to tho flag vessel was 50 posi- 
tive, that it becomes necessary for me to set you right in this 
matter. Inclosed I have the honour to send you some depositions, 
by which it is clearly proved that there has been on our side no 

violation of flags. 
“T have the honour to be, 
“Six, your humble servant, 
“LAPAYETTE.”” 


Whilst La Fayette was making such resistance as cir- 
cumstances rendered possible against the British forces of 
General Phillips and Benedict Arnold in Virginia, and 
whilst General Greene was devoting his attention to the 
army under Lord Rawdon, Earl Cornwallis’s lieutenant in 
the Carolinas, Lord Cornwallis himself, who, as we have 
seen, had retired to Wilmington after his embarrassing 
victory at Guilford Court-House, decided to proceed with 
his force northward into Virginia, his purpose being to 
release himself from a situation which might become ex- 
tremely dangerous if General Greene should defeat Lord 
Rawdon and then turn toward Wilmington to cut him off 
from his supplies; and also to escape from the summer 
heats which were coming on, as well as to unite with the 
force under General Phillips's command in order to make 
a diversion in favor of the British operations in North 
Carolina.’ 

Lord Cornwallis appears to have believed that this 
movement upon his part would have the effect of drawing 
General Greene toward the north ; and he entertained the 
opinion that the conquest of Virginia was of the greatest 
moment at that juncture, not only to secure the advantages 
temporarily gained in the southern country, but also, with 
that important State restored to the British dominion, to 
extend the King’s authority in other directions, 

He set out, therefore, with his army from Wilmington, 





2 Stedman, History of the American War, ii, 355. 
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on the 25th of April, 1781, and, after an undisturbed 
march through North Carolina, he reached: Halifax, on 
the banks of the Roanoke River, early in May, whence 
he sent orders to General Phillips to join him, with his 
force, at Petersburg. 

This news from Lord Cornwallis halted the British in 
their retreat down the James River, and directed their 
attention toward Petersburg, whither they proceeded im- 
mediately, in order to secure that position before La 
Fayette could reach there, in case he should have infor- 
mation of their purpose or should observe from their 
movements the change of their plan, 

General Phillips fell violently ill of a fever about the 
time of the landing of his force upon the south side of 
the James River, on the 7th of May. The last order 
he gave his troops was to march toward Petersburg, in 
compliance with Lord Cornwallis’s instructions, after 
which he became unconscious; and he died on the 13th 
of May. His command devolved upon Benedict Arnold, 
who was then the next British officer in rank. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Simcoe, who was with General Phillips during 
his illness, says that his last material order was that 
which decided the British troops to proceed as quickly 
as possible toward Petersburg." 

Whilst the British force was moving in the direction 
of Petersburg to head off La Fayette, Arnold detached 
Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe and Lieutenant-Colonel Tarle- 
ton along the road leading south, toward the Roanoke 
River, in order to secure the crossings of the Meherrin 
and the Nottoway, the only intervening streams, and to 
facilitate the advance of Lord Cornwallis, whose force 
was known to be at Halifax. This gave the British con- 
trol of the country along the south bank of the James 
River and the Appomattox. There was no Continental 
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force in Virginia sufficiently great to resist them, or to 
defeat the plan of their junction at Petersburg. 

La Fayette, who had encamped at Bottom’s Creek on 
the 4th of May, and who had received intelligence almost 
as soon as the British generals of Cornwallis’s approach, 
returned to Richmond, where he was on the 7th. He 
was exceedingly anxious for the arrival of the troops from 
the Pennsylvania Line who had been promised him, and 
whose assistance now became doubly important by reason 
of the great increase of the enemy’s forces in the arrival 
of Cornwallis from the South. Indeed, he felt that unless 
he obtained this support speedily he should not be able 
to continue his opposition in Virginia. He sent a de- 
spatch from Richmond to General Wayne, whom he 
supposed to be om his way from York, in Pennsylvania, 
to Virginia, in which he informed him, “In consequence 
of anew plan, General Phillips has landed on the south 
side of James River and Lord Cornwallis is advancing 
towards Halifax. . . . Hasten to our relief, my dear sir, 
and let me hear of you that I may regulate my move- 
ments accordingly.” 

La Fayette crossed the James River with the design 
of reaching Petersburg; but he could not withstand the 
enemy or prevent their occupation of that town. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Simeoe says that when General Phillips’s 
army arrived at Peterburg they “made prisoners some 
of M. Fayette’s suite, who had arrived there to prepare 
quarters for his army: this was a very fortunate preven= 
tion, as the grounds about Petersburg were very strong, 
if properly occupied, and bridges over the Appomattox 
would have secured a retreat to the defenders.” * 





17th May, 1781: Wayne Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. ‘This 
letter is endorwed ‘Pass’ my office, 14th May, 1781, All good people will 
assist this express in getting forward. James Hendricks,” Also, “This 
letter being of great importance must be forwarded day and night.” 

* Military Journal, p. 204, 
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It is evident that the earnest and industrious young 
American general was taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity within his reach. From “ Osburn’s,” on the south 
side of James River, he sent word, on the 10th of May, to 
Baron Steuben, who was then in Richmond,'— 


“The enemy are at Petersburg and we have no communication 
over Appomattox. A general engagement is now in the enemy's 
power and is not in ours. ‘This disadvantage and my inferiority 
forces me to recross the river; but my position near Longfield’ 

will be such as enables me to keep a post on this side, be wit 
striking distance of the enemy, and, without exposing Richmond, 
to recross if I choose, at the narrowest part of the river. I re- 
quest, everything that can do for crossing a river, boats, canoes, 
scows (a ferry boat excepted), and planks to join two canoes, 
may be sent down from Richmond and the vessels. General 
Muhlenberg keeps this side until to-morrow, and our baggage 
and stores ure ordered to Richmond.” 





Five days later we find La Fayette upon the north 
bank of the James, whither he had returned in accord- 
ance with his plan announced to Baron Steuben; and on 
the 15th he was encamped at Wilton, about eight miles 
below Richmond, making strenuous exertions, always with 
the odds against him, to prepare for the defence of the 
country, to collect and drill the militia, to procure arms, 
and to make use of every available resource which the 
State could afford. 


“The arrival of the enemy at Petersburg,’” he wrote to General 
‘Weedon,’ “their command of James and Appomattox river, the 
approach of Lord Cornwallis who is arrived at Halifax, such are 
the reasons which render our situation precarious, and with the 
handful of men I have there is no chance of resisting the com- 
bined armies unless I am speedily and powerfully reinforced. 
‘The army under General Phillips consists of 2400 men, that under 





* Sparks Papers, Harvand College Library. 
+ From Wilton, 15th May, 1781: Collection of MSS. of Grenville Kaine, 
Eagre. 
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Lord Cornwallis is said to be composed of 2 Bns. of Light Infantry 
and Guards, two Bns, of Hessians, the 23rd, 33rd, Tist, 42nd, 
G4th, 82nd, British Regiments, Hamilton's and Martin's Corps, 
and the Legion under Colonel Tarleton. 

“Our numbers in Continental troops are well known to you. 
There is more militia going off than there is militia coming in. 
‘The new called troops have hardly received their orders. What 
we have is, however, called the Army, and that is expected from 
us which an Army could perform. Every movement from James 
River exposes that side where the capital stands, and of course 
the whole Northern country. A defeat would be attended not 
only with a loss of men, but also with an irreparable loss of arms, 
Iam therefore to request your best exertions that we may be 
farnished with men, with arms, with everything your influence 
can procure. Riflemen and Cavalry, or at least mounted In- 
fantry, are particularly wanting. No time ought to be lost, as 
the danger is pressing and it will soon be too late to have it in 
our power to make a becoming resistance.”” 


In order to move the army, he feared it might be- 
come necessary to have recourse to military impressment ; 
though he adds, “The impressing business chagrins me 
beyond description. I hate this mode, and am truly un- 
happy to see that waggons either borrowed or impressed 
from poor people cannot be discharged. But no waggons 
can be got in these counties and to impress others (pur- 
chases are out of the question) we must send to a great 
distance. This detention of waggons concerns me more 
than I can express.” 

He sent a despatch from the camp at Wilton to Gen- 
eral Wayne, begging him to hasten his approach, in the 
hope that he might arrive before Lord Cornwallis could 
form a junction with Arnold’s force at Petersburg. The 
coming of Wayne was the only event which could place 
La Fayette in a situation to meet the enemy. If he ar- 
rived before Cornwallis, Arnold might yet be attacked 
and possibly dislodged from Petersburg or cut off from 
the army approaching from the South. If Cornwallis 
arrived first, the British army would be so much supe- 
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rior that nothing in the way of effectual resistance could 
be counted upon even from the united forces of La 
Fayette and Wayne. 

Anxiously looking for the Pennsylvanians, therefore, 
La Fayette said in his message to General Wayne;— 


‘Where this letter will meet you, Iam not able to ascertain, 
but ardently wish it may be near this place, where your presence 
is absolutely necessary. 

“The army under General Phillips, 2300 rank and file at the 
lowest estimate, are for the present at Petersburg, covered by 
Appomattox River on their front and on their right flank by 
James River. They have an absolute command of the water, and 
every movement I can make upon their left leaves this shore, the 
Capital upon which it stands, and the country the North side of 
James River entirely exposed. 

“Lord Cornwallis was at Halifax and probably is by this time 
on his way to Petersburg. ‘There is hardly a man, or at least 
hardly a gun to oppose him ; so that his first engagement will be 
upon the banks either of Appomattox or James River. . . . 

*©You will know my regular foree when I tell you it is 300 men 
Jess than when I was with you at Philadelphia. We have some 
militia but are in such a want of arms that I dare not venture 
them into action, for fear of an irreparable loss, Had I your 
assistance, and particularly before Cornwallis’s arrival, | think 
we may do something with General Phillips's army. . . . ‘Should 
you arrive before Cornwallis, I hope we may beat this army. 
Should both armies be united, your assistance is indispensable 
to receive their first stroke. By running a race with Phillips I 
reached Richmond before him. By coming here the same way 
you may baffle Lord Cornwallis’s project of conquest. I beg 
leave to recommend that the baggage be left behind as it will 
impede your movements, and a forced march is necessary for 
our relief. 

“T am now encamped on the North side of James River, 8 
miles below Richmond. Should you come by Fredericksburg, 
you will, I think, find it shorter to take the road to Bottom’s 
Bridge; but if you intended to cross higher up, your only way 
is to come to Richmond. 





+ From Wilton, 15th May, 1781 : Wayne Papers, Historical Society of Fenn- 
sylvania, and duplicate in the Washington Papers, Department of State. 
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“I request, my D* Sir, you will let me hear from you, that I 
may know the moment of your arrival, and make my dispositions 
accordingly. This article is of the utmost importance, and I am 
extremely anxions to know if your aid will come in time to be 
effective. In that case, it may be decisive; in the other it is 
necessary, and without your detachment we are too weak for a 
proper resistance, Lord Cornwallis, by the last account, was at 
Halifax, 80 miles from Petersburg. He marches with amazing 
celerity ; but I have done everything I could (having no men nor 
arms in his way) at least to impede him by local embarrassments.”” 





But, unfortunately for La Fayette’s hopes and wishes, 
General Wayne was still in Pennsylvania, where, amid 
reverses and disappointments, he was struggling to organ- 
ize and equip his detachment. It was not until the 26th 
of May’ that he was able at last to set out from York, 
upon his road to Virginia, with eight hundred effective 
men,—a corps “much smaller in numbers than he had 
anticipated, and by no means well equipped.”* Upon 
the 20th of May, La Fayette being powerless to pre- 
vent it, the forces of the enemy under Lord Cornwallis 
and those under Benedict Arnold formed a junction at 
Petersburg. 

From this time forward the contest in Virginia became 
more serious. The operations carried on against the forces 
of General Phillips and Arnold, by which La Fayette 
hoped to create at least a diversion in favor of General 
Greene to enable the latter to pursue his undertakings 
in South Carolina, had now assumed the importance of 
a campaign which involved not only the safety of Gen- 
eral Greene, but also the possession of the country from 
which he drew his resources, and to which he looked for 
reinforcements, the territory which was unquestionably 
the key to the situation in the South. 





+ Journal of Lieutenant William Feltman:: Collection of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1858. 

+ Stillé, Major-General Anthony Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line in the 
Continental Army, p. 266. 
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With the State of Virginia in their undisputed posses- 
sion, with La Fayette defeated and driven from the field, 
as it was expected by the British commanders that he soon 
would be, Greene would have been isolated and helpless ; 
an impregnable barrier would haye been erected between 
the Northern and the Southern States; North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia must have yielded to the 
enemy; and British dominion would most likely have 
been established over the whole South so firmly as not to 
have been again dislodged. It was a crisis in the progress 
of the struggle, the solution of which might readily have 
resulted in disaster to the American cause; the chances, 
indeed, were largely in favor of the success of Great 
Britain, whose army had every conceivable advantage on 
its side in a military sense; and Virginia had become the 
theatre of the war. 

‘The situation was an extremely grave one for La Fay- 
ette, who now found himself opposed to a superior force 
of veteran troops, under the command of a veteran leader, 
Earl Cornwallis. La Fayette’s troops consisted of less 
than a thousand Continentals, a little body of horsemen 
too insignificant to be effective, and a small force of in- 
experienced militia, many of whom were poorly armed 
and some not armed at all. That he should have ventured 
to face his enemy under these circumstances is remark- 
able, in view of the dangers which surrounded him at 
every step, and of the fact that a single defeat would 
have destroyed him. That he succeeded in holding the 
field against overwhelming odds, without exposing him- 
self where a decisive blow could be dealt him, without 
losing his self-possession or yielding what it was possible 
for him to hold, is exceedingly ereditable to his abili- 
ties as a commander ; and this service contributed in no 
small degree to the success which ultimately followed at 
Yorktown. 

As soon as General Greene received information that 
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Lord Cornwallis had started with his army for Virginia, 
he sent orders to La Fayette to remain there and take 
command of the forces in that State, to halt the troops of 
the Pennsylvania Line when they should arrive upon their 
road to the South, and to employ the Virginia drafts for 
the defence of their own territory.! Notice of his ap- 
pointment to the command in Virginia reached La Fay- 
ette at the moment when he was watching the British forces 
at Petersburg in the hope of preventing the junction of 
Cornwallis with Arnold if Wayne’s Pennsylvanians should 
arrive in time to co-operate. Whilst he was still at Wil- 
ton, on the 17th of May, he wrote to Baron Steuben,*— 


“Having at last received an answer from General Greene, T 
am better fixed than I conceived myself to be in my present and 
future destination, The great distance that separates me from 
‘Headquarters, and the danger that attends despatches through a 
part of disaffected country had rendered me very anxious on the 
fate of my letter, General Greene was pleased to answer me the 
very moment the letter came to hand. From the delay which 
both despatches have met with, I am sorry to see what: difficulties 
will attend our correspondence. 

“General Greene directs that my detachment be stationed in 
Virginia, where I am to take command of the troops. What 
necessity had obliged me to do was in the same time consistent 
with the arrangement of the General. . . . 

“General Greene refers me to you for a complete knowledge of 
the department, I beg, my dear Sir, you will take the trouble to 
give me an account of its situation. You so perfectly know what 
is necessary to give me an extensive and minuted knowledge of 
every branch that I will not enter into any detail. Until I re- 
ceive your letter, without which I am not able to know the situa- 
tion of things, I am employed in arranging the outlines of those 
great departments. . . . You perfectly know, my dear Baron, what 
ought to be done by the Assembly to give energy to government. 
‘Unless spirited measures are entered into, we are certainly ruined. 
Raising, mounting, arming, transporting, subsisting a body of 





1 General Greene to Governor Jefferson, 27th June, 1781; Greene’s Life of 
Greene, iii. 550. 
+ Steuben Papers, New York Historical Society. 
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troops, are things that cannot be done under the present regula- 
tions... . 

‘General Greene having ordered the Carolina new levies to be 
opposed to Lord Cornwallis, it seems I should detain the Vir- 
ginia recruits for the same purpose. But my opinion is that 
General Greene ought to be reinforced, When you have collected 
such a number a5 you choose to march to the Southward, you 
may forward them to South Carolina and take such new levies 
under General Sumner as will not have received positive orders 
to remain in North Carolina. But until General Greene’s pleas- 
ure is known, I will keep the dragoon new levies, that may be 
added to Lt. Col. White's detachment. Should we be so very 
inferior in eavalry, Simcoe and Tarleton will overran the country 
and there can be no stop put to the enemy's depredations. 

“You have by this time received 1100 stand of arms from 
Philadelphia. The number of reeruits you expect does not ex- 
ceed 800. I hope you will be able to spare some of the arms that 
were in repair for the militia and have been ordered to Albemarle 
Barracks. 

“Tt is my wish, that you will please to command every article 
that may serve towards raising, arming, equipping and subsisting 
your new levies. Every horse, every relief, by which the army 
in South Carolina can be benefited, I earnestly request you will 
have forwarded, ‘The South Carolina troops are entitled toevery 
preference, and from their snecesses depends our delivery. But, 
‘as we are in a critical situation, such arms as do not belong to 
the Continent and are useless to the new Jevies or any part of the 
army in South Carolina, ought, I think, to be carefully sent to 
us, Riflemen and mounted infantry are articles which I request 
you will forward as speedily and plentifally as is in your power.” 


Finding that it was impossible for him to undertake 
offensive operations against the British army, and con- 
vineed that he could not prevent the junction, La Fay- 
ette decided to return to Richmond, and to remoye as 
quickly as possible to a point of greater safety the large 
quantities of valuable supplies which had been collected 
there. He broke up his camp at Wilton, therefore, and 
moved it to Richmond on the 20th of May, where his 
energies were taxed to the utmost to accomplish the 
various tasks suddenly devolving upon him. 
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“1 have been long complaining,” he wrote to Alexander Ham- 
ilton, from Richmond, on the 23d of May,' “that I had nothing 
to do; and want of employment was an objection I had to my 
going to the southward. But for the present, my dear friend, my 
complaint is quite of an opposite nature; and I have so many 
arrangements to make, so many difficulties to combat, so many 
enemies to deal with, that I am just that much of a general as 
will make me a historian of misfortunes and nail my name upon 
the ruins of what good folks are pleased to call the army of 
Virginia.” 


La Fayette’s affection for Hamilton led him to write 
to him with great freedom upon subjects relating to his 
own affairs; and, expressing himself confidentially in this 
letter to his friend, he draws an interesting picture of 
the situation at that time, of his own attitude toward the 
army, and of the part he had taken in the movements of 
that campaign; all of which has an especial value to the 
student of American history. 


“Our forced march,” he continued, “saved Richmond. Phil- 
lips was going down, and thus far I was very happy. Phillips's 
return, his landing at Brandon, south side of James River, and 
the unmolested journey of Lord Cornwallis through North Caro- 
lina, made me apprehensive of the storm that was gathering. I 
advanced towards Petersburg, and intended to have established a 
communication upon James and Appomattox Rivers, Had Phil- 
lips marched to Halifax, I was determined to follow him ; and 
should haye risked everything rather than to omit making a 
diversion in favor of Greene, But that army took possession of 
Petersburg, and obliged me to stick to this side of the river, from 
whence reinforcements are expected. Both armies have formed 
their junction, and must consist of between four and five thou- 
sand men, We have nine hundred Continentals. ‘Their infantry 
is near five to one; their cavalry ten toone. Our militia are not 
numerous, come withont arms, and are not used towar. Govern- 
ment wants energy ; and there is nothing to enforce the laws. 
General Greene has directed me to take command in this State ; 
and I must tell, by the way, that his letter is very polite and 
affectionate. It then became my duty to arrange the depart- 





+ Hamilton's Works of Alexander Hamilton, i, 202. 
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ments, which I found in the greatest confusion and relaxation, 
Nothing can be obtained, and yet expenses were enormous. . . . 
Is it not strange that General Wayne’s detachment cannot. be 
heard off ‘They are to go to Carolina; but, should I want them 
for a few days, I am at liberty to keep them. This permission I 
will improve so far as to receive one blow, that, being beat, I 
may at least be beat with some decency. . . . The command of 
the waters, the superiority in cavalry and the great dispropor- 
tion of forces, gave the enemy such advantages that I durst not 
venture out and listen to my fondness for enterprise. ‘To speak 
truth, Iwas afraid of myself as much as of the enemy. Inde- 
pendence has rendered me the more ewutious, as I know my own 
warmth. But, if the Pennsylvanians come, Lord Cornwallis shall 
pay something for his victory. . 

“Come here, my dear friend, and command our artillery in 
Virginia. I want your advice and your exertions. If you grant 
amy request, you will vastly oblige, 








“Your friend, 
“LAFAYETTE.” 


In an official report to General Washington which he 
sent from Richmond on the 24th of May,' La Fayette 
defines his situation as follows : 


“The junction of Lord Cornwallis with the other army at 
Petersburg was an event that, from local circumstances, and from 
their so great superiority, it was impossible to prevent. It took 
place on the 20th, and having lost every hope to operate a timely 
stroke in conjunction with the Pennsylvanians, my ideas were 
confined to defensive measures. I therefore moved up to Rich- 
mond, where precautions were taken to remove every valuable 
property, either public or private. 

“By an officer who was in Halifax after Lord Cornwallis, I 
find he has not left any post: at that place. It appears his sick 
and wounded remained at Wilmington, and were replaced by the 
garrison. Reports concerning his numbers are so different that 
T cannot trust anything but my eyes. Until such an opportunity 
offers, this is the order of march in which ’tis said his Laship 
crossed Roanoke. Col? Tarleton’s Legion ; Hamilton’s corps ; 
23, 33, 71 British ; 200 Tories; a Hessian Regt ; the Lt. Infantry 
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and Guards, with 6 Field p*. I am told that Generals Leslie 
and O'Hara are with him. I have received successive and re- 
peated accounts that a British Fleet of ‘Transports was arrived 
in Hampton Road. ‘They were said to consist of 14 large and 
16 smaller vessels, convoyed by 3 Frigates. MF Day, D. Q. M. at 
‘Wm'burg, writes that, on the 224, 12 sail of ships, a sloop and a 
schooner got under way opposite James Town, the ships full of 
men, and horses on board the sloop. 

“We have no account of any Fleet having sailed from N. York. 
‘Yesterday afternoon we had a heavy rain which Cole Tarleton 
improved in surprising some militia in Chesterfield County, 30 
of whom fell into his hands. ‘This morning at 9 o’clk the enemy 
moved from Petersburg, towards City Point, and destroyed the 
bridge they had constructed over Appomattox. I have just re- 
ceived accounts that a body of them has landed at Westover; 
these are said to be the men who came up the river from Hamp- 
ton, previous to which Gen! Arnold had received a small rein- 
forcement from Portsmouth. 

“To my great mortification, I have heard this morning that 
the Pennsylvanians are not so near as I had been by every 
account positively assured. General Wayne writes me he will 
hasten to my support, and I am confident that he will not lose 
time at this critical juncture. But before he arrives, it is impos- 
sible that 900 Continentals and 40 horse, with a body of militia 
by no means 80 considerable as they are reported to be, and 
whom it is difficult to arm, be with any advantage opposed to 
such @ superiority of force, such a number of cavalry, to which 
may be added their so prejudicial command of the waters, Our 
handful of men being the point to which militia may be collected, 
and the only check, however small it is, that the enemy may 
have in this State, it ought to be managed with a great deal of 
prudence, as its preservation is so very important to the fate of 
operations in Virginia.” 


It was true, as La Fayette had been informed, that the 
British, formidable as they already were, had received 
reinforcements ; for a detachment of two British regi- 
ments and two battalions of Anspach troops had arrived, 
sent from New York by Sir Henry Clinton to support 
General Phillips, whom the British commander-in-chief 
feared to ee avercome by the American army before Lord 
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Cornwallis could reach Virginia. Of this detachment, 
however, only one British regiment, the 43d, remained 
with the army in the field, where, after the junction, 
they were not considered necessary; the other regiment 
and the Anspachers were sent to the garrison at Ports- 
mouth.' 

La Fayette was fully aware of the dangers of his posi- 
tion and of the extreme caution with which it became him 
to act. His impulse was to undertake some operation in 
which there might be a possibility of even a partial suc- 
cess, in order to prove to the people of Virginia, by the 
evidence of his activity against the invader, that he was 
trying to defend their soil. But his better judgment re- 
strained him from so grave an exposure of his little army, 
and he avoided an action, much against his will. 

He confessed this to General Washington, to whom he 
wrote a personal letter from Richmond upon the 24th of 
May, the same date at which he made the official report 
which we have just quoted :* 


“T ardently wish my conduct may meet with your approba- 
tion. Had I followed the first impulsion of my temper, I should 
have risked something more; but I have been guarding against 
my own warmth ; and this consideration, that a general defeat, 
which, with such a proportion of militia, must be expected, would 
involve this state and our affairs in ruin, has rendered me ex- 
tremely cautious in my movements, Indeed, I am more embar- 
rassed to move, more crippled in my projects, than we have been 
in the northern states... . Had the Pennsylvanians arrived 
before Lord Cornwallis, I was determined to attack the enemy, 
and have no doubt but what we should have been successful. 
‘Their unaccountable delay cannot be too much lamented, and 
will make an immense difference to the fate of this campaign. 
Should they have arrived time enough to support me in the 
reception of Lord Cornwallis’s first stroke, I should still have 
thought it well enough ; but, from an answer of General Wayne, 








4 Stedman, The American War, ii. 386, 
* La Fayette's Correspondence, American edition, i. 416, 
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received this day, and dated the 19th, I am afraid that at this 
moment they have hardly left Yorktown.’ 

“Publi stores and private property being removed from Rich- 
mond, this place is a less important object. I don't believe it 
would be prudent to expose the troops for the sake of a few 
houses, most of which are empty ; but I am wavering between 
two inconveniences. Were I to fight a battle, I should be cut to 
pieces, the militia dispersed, and the arms lost. Were Ito de- 
cline fighting, the country would think itself given up. I am 
therefore determined to skirmish, but not to engage too far, and 
particularly to take care against their immense and excellent 
body of horse, whom the militia fear as they would so many wild 
beasts,” 


‘This superiority in mounted troops was especially em- 
barrassing to La Fayette, who had, as he said, forty cay- 
alry-men to oppose to a fine body of horse at least eight 
hundred strong; and Lord Cornwallis obtained usually 
by the help of the negroes the best horses in Virginia for 
his men to ride. He had mounted upon race-horses his 
advance guard under Tarleton, who overran the country, 
and, “like birds of prey, seized upon everything they 
could find.” * 

La Fayette continued in this letter to General Wash- 
ington, “Were I anyways equal to the enemy, I should 
be extremely happy in my present command, but I am 
not strong enough even to be beaten.” 

Immediately upon arriving at Petersburg, where he 
assumed command of all the British troops in Virginia, 
Lord Cornwallis decided to make it his first object to 
strike a blow at La Fayette ; he intended to dislodge him 
from Richmond, probably to capture him, and afterward 
to proceed to Williamsburg and await instructions from 
Sir Henry Clinton as to the remainder of the campaign. 
“] shall now proceed,” he said, “to dislodge La Fayette 
from Richmond, and with my light troops to destroy any 





2 Pennsylvania. 
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magazines or stores in the neighbourhood which may have 
been collected either for his use or for General Greene’s 
army. From thence I purpose to move to the neck at 
Williamsburgh, which is represented as healthy, and 
where some subsistence may be procured, and keep my- 
self unengaged from operations which might interfere with 
your plan for the campaign until I have the satisfaction 
of hearing from you.” * 

With full confidence, therefore, im the success of his 
undertaking, Lord Cornwallis advanced from Petersburg 
on the 24th of May, with his whole command, and, cross- 
ing the James River at Westover, he continued toward 
the Chickahominy. “The boy cannot escape me,” he is 
reported to have said, in contemptuous allusion to La 
Fayette” On the 27th the British army encamped at 
White Oak Swamp; and on the 28th they were at Bot- 
tom’s Bridge, on the Chickahominy. 

La Fayette moved out of Richmond on the 27th of 
May, in accordance with the decision which he had an- 
nounced to General Washington, that, as all the yalu- 
able stores had been removed from there, it would not 
avail him to attempt the defence of a town which was 
no longer of great importance, and many of the inhabi- 
tants of which had already left it. His object now was, 
whilst exercising the utmost precaution to keep from 
being defeated by Cornwallis, to unite as speedily as 
possible with General Wayne and the troops whom he 
was expecting from Pennsylvania. With this purpose 
in mind, he started for the north, marching with such 
rapidity that although the British were directly in pur- 
suit of him they were not able to overtake him: it hap- 
pened occasionally, indeed, that he retired from a position 
just as the British advance guard came up. He was un- 





} Earl Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton, from “* Byrd's plantation, north 
‘of James river,”” 26th May, 1781. 
# Mémoires historiques de La Fayette, i. 272. 
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certain as to the road which General Wayne would take 
in marching toward the south ; but he supposed it would 
be by way of Fredericksburg, and he headed his course, 
therefore, in the general direction of the Rappahannock 
River. It soon became evident that Lord Cornwallis 
comprehended this movement and was advancing to cut 
him off. 

From Richmond, La Fayette moved to Winston’s 
Bridge, near the Forks of the Chickahominy, whence 
he retired, on the 28th of May, to Colonel Dandridge’s 
upon the South Anna, close to Goldmine Creek. On 
the 30th he retreated still farther northward, across the 
North Anna River at Anderson’s Bridge, to Mattapony 
Chureh, in Spottsylvania County, where he was on the 
2d of June. 

From the Forks of the Chickahominy he wrote to 
General Wayne, on the 27th of May,'— 


“The British Army under Lord Cornwallis have left: Peters- 
burg and marched to Maytox, South side of James River, from 
where they have been crossing to Westover. Lieutenant Colonel 
‘Tarleton is lower down on the South side; Simcoe at Westover, 
It appears their plan has been to turn our left flank. ‘Their vast 
superiority, particularly in cavalry, enables them to hazard any- 
thing with impunity and security. Until you arrive, I am eon- 
fined to skirmishes and yet very trifling ones, and have removed 
to this place, about seven miles N. E. of Richmond. Nothing so 
difficult as to procure intelligences. Lord Cornwallis is still at 
‘Westover. I wish he may continue; but, under the many dis- 
advantages we have, I am ever apprehensive of round about 
manqavres, 

“The corps under Lord Cornwallis, General Phillips's army 
and a reinforeement from New York (the same I suppose you 
allude to), render his Lordship very formidable. The embar- 
rassments we labor under are not only such as appear in news- 
papers. When we have conversed together, you will see that I 
am not without trouble in this part of the world, I impatiently 
wait for you, my dear Sir,—As a friend I depend upon your 
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affectionate exertions ; as a General, I know your personal assist- 
ance is by itself a valuable reinforcement, and the troops you 
have with you will (particularly if his Lordship thinks proper to 
divide his forces) in good measure rid us, when you are with me, 
of this runaway kind of war that I most. heartily detest. 
““Hasten to our aid, my dear Sir, and remember that, should 
we be overtaken before you arrive we will soon vanish into a 
very small army. The Continental detachment I have is excel- 
lent, but so very weak that it cannot afford of losses unless 
they answer a valuable end. By leaving my baggage to follow 
behind, I found that our march was much accelerated; the 
propriety of this measure you will be better able to judge upon 
the spot. There are many stages on the road where the men 
can find shelter. Your artillery detachment will also be very 
welcome ; I am told you have a part of Moylan’s dragoons. 
“Preparations are being made on the road to Fredericksburg ; 
that, at all events, will be your best way. From Fredericksburg 
your march may be regulated by our position. You may depend 
upon every information that you ean wish for. But don’t trust to 
reports, as this country abounds with news, and few of them are 
to be depended upon. Every movement shall very exactly be 
communicated to you and letters sent through Fredericksburg. 
“<I will be obliged to you, my dear Sir, in the same time that 
you acquaint me with your progress, to let me know the time 
when you expect to arrive, and the number of men you have got 
with you. 
“<The other day, it being very rainy, Tarleton surprised a party, 
of militia and took about 30 or 40, some of whom were cut very 
barbarously.” 


La Fayette’s course, at the date of this letter, was upon 
a line parallel with that of the enemy, he moving north a 
few miles to the west of them and keeping to the upper 
country. His theory as to their purpose was that they 
intended first to destroy his army and then to capture or 
destroy the stores which it was protecting; and he judged 
that they would advance to Fredericksburg.’ 

He had sent to General Weedon orders to collect the 
Virginia militia; but great obstacles were encountered 
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from the imperfect authority given by the State Govern- 
ment to do so. All the fine horses in the country were 
falling into the enemy’s hands because the owners would 
not remove them. ‘The orders for impressment were 
limited to a distance of twenty miles, and La Fayette 
appealed to Governor Jefferson to extend this privilege 
to fifty miles, otherwise, said he, “we cannot get a single 
horse. The British have so many dragoons that it be- 
comes impossible either to stop or reconnoitre their move- 
ments, and much more so to send impressing parties 
around their camp, . . . No Riflemen, no Cavalry, no 
arms and few militia coming.” * 

La Fayette was flying before the storm. To have pur- 
sued any other course would have brought destruction 
upon him, Indeed, without extreme caution, even what he 
was doing would have been fraught with danger. But 
his correspondence shows, and the result proved, that all 
his movements were cautiously made and that he dis- 
played excellent generalship. 

On the 28th of May he wrote again to General Wayne, 
from “ Hanover County,” @— 


“Tord Comwallis moved in the night up the road to Richmond 
and obliged our advanced parties to retire. We are falling back 
as he comes near us, and until you arrive it would be madness to 
engage. 

“T am going to take a position 25 miles from Richmond and 
will move up there as soon as my Lord takes possession of the 
town. We are too strong for their light army and will be too re- 
mote for a sudden attack from their main body. ‘The position is 
between James and Anna Rivers, above Allen’s Creek Church. 
It covers our stores and has a short road to Fredericksburg. 

“The place called Allen’s Creek Church, or a place four or 
five miles above, is probably the point where we are to make our 
junction, Everybody I have consulted assures me that, from 





* To Governor Jefferson, from Goldmine Creek, 28th May, 1781: Lossing 
Collection of MSS, 


* Wayne Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Alexandria to Fredericksburg is out of your way. In this case, 
my dear Sir, I think the shortest route will be the best, and as our 
point of junction, if it changes, cannot but be still higher up, you 
‘ought not to come too low down."” 


La Fayette states his own force at this time to have 
been about three thousand men, made up of twelve hun- 
dred regular troops, fifty of whom were dragoons, and 
two thousand militia.’ It is interesting to observe that, 
in spite of his great need of more troops, and of his con- 
stant anxiety to improve his strength sufficiently even to 
be “decently beaten,” he was not unmindful of General 
Greene’s situation in South Carolina, but continued his 
efforts to assist that officer, offering him a part of his own 
resources which he could ill spare. When he was cross- 
ing the South Anna River, upon his road to the north, 
he wrote to Baron Steuben, who was endeavoring to col- 
lect the militia at Charlottesville and was protecting the 
magazines in Albemarle County, whither great quantities 
of supplies had been taken for safety from Richmond, 
but whose orders were to join Greene’s army, that Gen- 
eral Greene “must be supported, and I do not see how it 
will be done, Your small corps will afford some assist- 
ance; but the Maryland new levies and the Pennsyl- 
vanians are not soon to be expected. The best we can 
hope is that General Wayne has left Yorktown * the 23rd ; 
and York, you know, is very far from Charlestown. I am 
apprehensive General Greene is deceived, as we have been, 
with regard to General Wayne’s approach. . . . General 
Lawson writes me that, by a letter of the 12th, General 
Greene orders him to the southward, but says at the same 
time that Gen! Greene was not apprised of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s expedition. You know my opinion, and that I 
think the support of the Southern Army is our first object. 





+ Précis de Ia Campagne de 1781: Mémoires de La Fayette, i. 478, 
* Pennsylvania, 
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Perhaps I run into an extreme, as I argue against my own 
interest, and am afraid it may overpower my judgment, 
‘Was it an affair of a private nature, I had rather oblige 
my friend than myself, but as it is a public matter, to you 
I leave the decision.”* He added, in reference to the 
enemy, “ Lord Cornwallis has sent people to examine the 
fords of Ja* River. He did since intend to turn our left 
flank ; these schemes he seems to have abandoned and is 
on his way to Fredericksburg. I am apprehensive an ex- 
pedition will also go by water up Powtomack, as Gen! 
Leslie is said to have gone down to Portsm®. We march 
on a parallel line with the enemy, keeping the upper 
part of the country and disposed to turn back in case 
this movement is only a feint. I wish all our stores may 
be all collected at the Court House.” * 

Proceeding by Mattapony Church and Corbin’s Bridge, 
La Fayette continued due north, to Ely’s Ford, at the 
Rapidan River, where he arrived on the 4th of June. 
Although he began to suspect that the enemy had for the 
moment, at least, given over their pursuit of him, which 
was indeed the fact, he did not change his course, but 
concentrated all his energies upon the design for which he 
had moved so far northward,—namely, to unite with the 
Pennsylvanians. “It is not impossible but what Lord 
Cornwallis means to return towards the fork of James 
River. But the most probable manceuvre (I suppose these 
intelligences are true) will be either to go to Fredericks- 
burg or to endeavour to turn our flank, In every case, 
our junction ought to be made as soon as possible. The 
apprehension of being turned and the conviction that, 
without you, no material opposition can be made, will 
perhaps oblige me to retire higher up than I am.”* 

10 Baron Steuben, from Goldmine Creek, 20th May, 1781: Steuben 
Papers, New York Historical Society. 

* Albemarle, 


* To General Wayne, from Corbin’s Bridge, 2d June, 1781: Wayne Papers, 
‘Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
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This was what occurred, for, as we have just stated, 
two days later, on the 4th of June, La Fayette was at 
Ely’s Ford, whence he changed his course, after having 
crossed the Rapidan River for greater security from the 
pursuit of the enemy, and turned toward the west. On 
the 5th of June he sent a despatch to notify General 
Wayne of his whereabouts, in which he said, “'To-mor- 
row I shall proceed to Raccoon ford, where I am told you 
may easily arrive to-morrow evening. . . . I am now to 
acquaint you that the enemy appear to be retreating 
towards James River.” ' 

He still thought the enemy intended to move upon 
Fredericksburg, in order to capture the stores; though, 
from their having stopped their pursuit, he suspected they 
intended to make a diversion toward Charlottesville, 
which, he said, he should not have been uneasy about if. 
his directions had been followed and the stores at that 
point removed to Albemarle old Court-House, where 
Baron Steuben had collected six hundred regular troops 
of the new levies, and where La Fayette had ordered the 
militia to rendezvous :* so that he was in constant appre- 
hension not only as to the safety of his army, but also as 
to the resources upon which it must rely if the campaign 
were to be continued. He wrote to General Washington, 
on the same day, from his camp near the Rappahannock,? 
“My circumstances have been peculiar, and in this State 
I have sometimes experienced strange disappointments. 
Two of them, the stores at Charlottesville, and the delay 
of the Pennsylvania detachment, have given me much 
uneasiness and may be attended with bad consequences.” 
Nevertheless, he held to his determination first to meet 








476 General Wayne, from Culpeper Church, 5th June, 1781; Wayne 
Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 

* To General Greene, from Camp between Rappahannock and North Anns, 
8d June, 1781 : La Fayette’s Memoirs, American edition, i, 520. 

*Thid., p. 519. 
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General Wayne and then to consider what might be done 
in the way either of offensive or of defensive operations, 
In addition to other obstacles with which he had to con- 
tend, some of his despatches had been captured by the 
enemy. He hastened to notify Baron Steuben of this, 
from Mattapony Church, on the 3d of June:' 


“I have to inform you that an express with dispatches from 
His Excellency, Governor Jefferson, to me has fallen into Tarle- 
ton’s hands. I am fearful there was some dispatches from you 
accompanied them containing some plans and information of our 
stores. I wish you to inform me as soon as you can. I wish the 
expresses to be directed to come by the route of Orange Court 
House. ‘They should always pursue a safe route even if they are 
detained some time longer.” 


Having reached the Raccoon Ford of the Rapidan on 
the 7th of June, La Fayette determined to cross to the 
south side of the river and wait there for the Pennsyl- 


vania troops, whom he now knew to be approaching on 
the road from Frederick, Maryland. 





' Steuben Papers, New York Historical Society. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN. 


Ow the 10th of June La Fayette had the extreme 
satisfaction of uniting his forces with the detachment of 
General Wayne. This consisted of three regiments of 
the Pennsylvania Line, commanded respectively by Colo- 
nel Richard Butler, Colonel Walter Stewart, and Colonel 
Richard Humpton,—less than one thousand men in all, 
—with a detachment of nine officers and ninety men, 
with six field-pieces, from Proctor’s Fourth Continental 
Artillery? 

The British army, having pursued La Fayette toward 
the north as far as Cook’s Ford of the North Anna 
River, where they were on the Ist of June, without 
having overtaken him, Lord Cornwallis concluded that 
it would be vain to follow any farther or to attempt to 
prevent La Fayette’s junction with General Wayne. He 
therefore changed his course to the westward, and directed 
his attention to two objects which had been brought to 








* Captain John Davis, of the Fint Pennsylvania Regiment, who accom- 
panied General Wayne, fixes the date of this junction, in his Journal which 
hhas been published in the Pennsylvania Magazineof History and Biography, 
vol. v. No.3: 

“(June 8, Culpepper County.—Took up the line March at Sun rise. 
Reach'd the North Branch Rappahanack at 10 oClock, troops waded the 
river and proceeded nine miles into this County. 

“9% Orange County.—Took up the line of March at six oClock, cross'd 
the South Branch Rappabanack & proceeded Five miles into this County ; 
cuntry poor & buildings very small. 

“10%, March'd at 5 oClock ; a thin poor cuntry. 
this day, made a march of 23 miles, passed a body of 

See also Lieutenant William Feltman’s Journal, Collections of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, 1853. 
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his notice through intelligence received during his march. 
One of these was to break up the session of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, which had met, under a guard, 
at Charlottesville, for the purpose of levying taxes and 
calling out the regular troops and the militia of the 
State. The other was to attack Baron Steuben at the 
Point of Fork, on the James River, where he was guard- 
ing the stores which had been collected at that place. 
For the first of these expeditions, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tarleton was detached with one hundred and eighty of 
his famous cavalry legion and seventy mounted infantry 
of the 23d regiment, For the second, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Simcoe was detailed with a body of five hundred men, 
composed of the Queen’s Rangers and a detachment from 
the 71st regiment. 

Tarleton proceeded with extraordinary rapidity toward 
his destination, capturing upon his way twelve wagons 
of arms and clothing which were being sent to General 
Greene’s army: these he burned or otherwise destroyed. 
His advance upon Charlottesville was so suddenly made 
that it was not discovered until he was almost within the 
town. He made prisoners seven members of the Assem- 
bly, and very nearly captured Governor Jefferson; after 
which he destroyed a large quantity of stores, among 
which were a thousand muskets, four hundred barrels of 
gunpowder, and some Continental clothing. His pur- 
pose having been accomplished, he moved his detachment 
down the Rivanna River, to be ready to co-operate, in 
case of necessity, with Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe, as he 
had been ordered to do. 

The Point of Fork, to which Simcoe had been ordered 
to proceed, is a point of land enclosed by the junction 
of two rivers, the Rivanna and the Fluvanna, to form 
the James. The position of Baron Steuben was between 
these two streams, near their confluence, in Fluyanna 
County, Virginia. 
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Simeoe’s march was naturally not so rapid as that of 
Tarleton, because his detachment was larger and was 
composed to a great extent of infantry. Nevertheless, 
by pushing forward as fast as possible, and by arresting 
every person whom he met, in order to prevent intelli- 
gence from being given, he succeeded in approaching close 
to Steuben without being discovered. He found that the 
Baron had heard of Tarleton’s movement and appeared 
to be making preparations to avoid an attack; but it was 
evident that he knew nothing of Simcoe’s presence. 

When Simeoe arrived upon the ground, he was in- 
formed that Baron Steuben had begun to move his stores 
to the south side of the Fluvanna River, and that he was 
passing that stream with his troops, intending to proceed 
to the southward to join General Greene, in obedience 
to his orders. Counter-orders had been sent to him by 
which he was directed to stay in Virginia with La Fay- 
ette; but these had never reached him, having been 
intercepted by Tarleton, as Simcoe knew.' 

As the Fluvanna River was too deep to ford, and as 
the British had no boats upon the north side, where 
they now were, Simcoe could not hope to accomplish the 
purpose of his expedition, because Baron Steuben was 
upon the other bank, out of his reach. But before re- 
tiring toward the main body of the British army he 
hit upon a device by which to deceive Steuben, in the 
hope of impressing him so greatly with the danger which 
threatened him that he would retreat and leave large 
quantities of his stores behind. ‘This was entirely suc 
cessful: Simcoe drew up his men in such a manner 
upon the north bank of the stream that Steuben was led 
to believe that this was the advanced guard of the whole 
army of Cornwallis, especially as the most had been made 
of the red-coats from the 71st regiment, who were im- 





1 Tarleton’s Campaigns, p. 294 ; Simeoo’s Military Jounal, p. 219. 
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mediately distinguished from the ordinary light troops 
and recognized as British regulars. 

During the night Steuben retreated with his whole 
force, leaving a great quantity of stores behind him upon 
the river bank. Upon the following morning it was evi- 
dent that the Americans had gone, and Simcoe sent about 
twenty men of his light infantry across the river in a 
large canoe brought from the other side by a sergeant of 
the Queen’s Rangers who swam over for it, and in some 
small row-boats which had been procured along the Ri- 
vanna, with orders to destroy whatever stores could be 
found, and then to return. This order having been car- 
ried out, Simcoe marched in the direction of Gooch- 
land Court-House, in accordance with his instructions. 
Tarleton having been ordered also to follow that course, 
and Lord Cornwallis having moved his main body with 
the purpose of meeting these detachments, the whole 
British army reunited in Goochland County, not far from 
the fork of’ the rivers, on the 7th of June. 

Some of the historians of the Revolution have treated 
this movement of Baron Steuben as a matter of no con- 
sequence ;' and La Fayette himself, whose official corre- 
spondence shows him always to have been considerate of 
Baron Steuben, tells us in his “ Mémoires historiques,”* 
in referring to these expeditions of Tarleton and Simeoe, 
“The second” (that of Simcoe) “did no important dam- 
age;” and in his “ Précis de la Campagne de 1781” * he 
says of it, “ Another detachment moved against the Point 
of Fork, where General Steuben was drilling six or seven 
hundred recruits; he evacuated that position, believing 
that his orders required him to withdraw in the direction 
of Carolina.—Some stores of no great consequence were 
destroyed.” 





2 See especially Kapp’s Steuben, p. 444. 
* Vol. i. p. 272. 
"Ibid., p. 478. 
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While there is no doubt that Steuben’s position was an 
exceedingly embarrassing one, as was every step in this 
part of the Virginia campaign, in the face of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s army, it is impossible to avoid the conviction that 
his flight before Simeoe was precipitate, and that he sacri- 
ficed unnecessarily a valuable supply of arms and muni- 
tions, all of which had at that time a double value from 
the great needs of the army and from the difficulty of 
equipping men enough to defend the State. No one will 
assert that Steuben could have faced Cornwallis or a 
large detachment of the British army; but he had all 
the advantages of situation beyond the river, which the 
enemy could not cross immediately under the most favor 
able circumstances. Even if Cornwallis’s army had been 
there it would have had no boats, and it would have 
taken several days to collect boats or to construct rafts. 
The stores which Steuben permitted to be destroyed, and 
which, Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe informs us, “a guard 
of twenty or thirty men would have effectually prevented 
the Rangers from destroying,” are enumerated by that 
officer as follows: “Two thousand five hundred stand of 
arms, a large quantity of gunpowder, case shot &c., sev- 
eral casks of saltpetre, sulphur, and brimstone, and up- 
wards of sixty hogsheads of rum and brandy, several 
chests of carpenter's tools, and upwards of four hundred 
intrenching tools, with casks of flints, sail cloth and 
waggons, and a great variety of small stores, necessary 
for the equipment of cavalry and infantry: such linen 
and necessaries, as would be of immediate service, were 
divided among the captors. There were taken off, a 
thirteen-inch mortar, five brass eight-inch howitzers, and 
four long brass nine pounders, mounted afterwards at 
York Town; all French pieces, and in excellent order.” 

There is in the Department of State at Washington a 








1 Simcoo's Military Journal, pp. 229 and 228, 
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personal letter from La Fayette upon this subject, dated 
at “Allen’s Creek, 22 miles from Richmond, 18th June, 
1781,” addressed to General Washington, which clearly 
states the opinion he himself held, whilst it also indicates 
the sentiment of the country, as to Steuben’s conduct at 
that time. He said therein,— 


“The conduct of the Baron, my dear General, is to me un- 
intelligible. Every man, woman and child in Virginia is roused 
against him. They dispute even on his courage, but I cannot 
believe their accusations, I must, however, confess that he had 
500 and odd new levies and some militia; that he was on the 
other side of a river which the freshet rendered very difficult to 
be crossed, particularly by people that had no boats; that the 
greater part of the accounts make Simeoe 400 strong, half of 
them dragoons; that our stores on the south side were destroyed 
by about 30 or 40 men ; that the Baron went to Staunton River, 
about 70 miles from the Point of Fork; that the militia aban- 
doned him and I am informed the new levies deserted from him 
because they did not like his manquvre. General Lawson and 
every officer and soldier, both in the regulars and militia, are so 
much exasperated against the Baron and cover him with somany 
ridicules that after I have obtained a junction with him I do not 
know where to employ him without giving offence, 

“Had not the Assembly at Charlotteville and the State Board 
of War sent for arms which they intended to fight with and 
which upon the ennemy’s approach were left in their way; had 
the twelve hours been improved that were given them by those 
repeated alarms; had not the Baron abandoned an unattackable 
position before so inferior a foree, the reason of which no man of 
sense will be able to understand, I would have the pleasure to 
say that Lord Cornwallis’s journey to Virginia has not produced 
him the smallest advantage. The delays of the Pennsylvania 
line, the neglect in the several departments, have all been com- 
bined to bring about what the Baron’s retreat has effected. Our 
Joss is not very considerable; but, in our situation, we cannot 
afford losing. ‘This affair has chagrined me, but the enclosed 
copy will show you that I avoid reflecting on the man who ought 
to have better managed our affairs. Upon him was my entire 
dependence in that respect. 

“The Baron wished for a journey to the Southward, the 
orders to stay in this State had been intercepted, but all this 
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cannot be an excuse. I request you, my dear General, to remem- 
ber that this communication is not to the Commander-in-Chief.” 


After he had united with General Wayne, La Fay- 
ette’s position assumed a greater importance than it had 
had before. He was now considerably stronger; and 
his operations began to encourage the Virginians, who 
at last supplied him somewhat more vigorously with 
militia and with the new levies enlisted for eighteen 
months, called “eighteen months men.” He had suc- 
ceeded, by means of extremely cautious movements, in 
preserving his original force; he had led Lord Corn- 
wallis’s army into a long and fatiguing march through 
the country, during which the British were as much ex~ 
posed to the elements as the Americans; for, just as La 
Fayette had left his tents and his camp equipage behind 
in order the better to move away from the enemy, so 
Cornwallis had done in order the more readily to follow 
him. But now, by uniting also the troops under Baron 
Steuben with his own increased force, he would have a 
very respectable corps with which, if not to measure 
strength with the enemy, at least to defend the stores 
against their attacks and to watch Cornwallis, to hover 
upon his rear, to skirmish with his outposts, and, if op- 
portunity afforded, to strike. The main object, however, 
was, for the present, the protection of the stores; and to 
this he devoted his attention without delay. 

Lord Cornwallis had concentrated his forces, after the 
expeditions of Tarleton and Simcoe, near the Point of 
Fork, as we have seen; he had gone into camp at Elk 
Hill, and he still occupied that position when General 
Wayne arrived at La Fayette’s camp near Raecoon Ford. 

La Fayette set out upon the same day upon which the 
Pennsylvanians arrived, and, turning southward, he now 
faced the enemy, instead of flying before them as he had 
previously been forced todo. ‘From this time forward the 
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action of the Virginia campaign was reversed : the British 
were retiring, and La Fayette was following them. He 
moved to the North Anna on the 10th of June, and 
crossed that stream at Brock’s Bridge; thence to the 
southward, through Louisa County, to the South Anna 
River, near Boswell’s Tavern, where he was on the 12th. 
From there his purpose was to reach the highway leading 
toward Charlottesville and Staunton, whither the stores 
had been removed, in order to place himself between 
those points and the army of Cornwallis. But if he pro- 
ceeded by the main highway leading thither he would 
expose his flank to the enemy. Fortunately, he received 
information that an old and abandoned road led, in a 
roundabout way, through the woods; and, proceeding by 
this, at the same time carefully concealing his march 
from the British scouts, he succeeded in reaching Me- 
chunk Creek. 

La Fayette’s account of this movement, as he gave it 
in his “ Précis de la Campagne de 1781,” is as follows: 
‘In order to take a position above the enemy, the com- 
mon road would lead by the head of Bird’s Creek. Lord 
Cornwallis moved his advanced guard thither, intending 
to fall upon our flank; but the Americans repaired 
during the night a road which was little known, and, 
by concealing their movements, occupied the ground at 
Mechunek Creek.” Here he was joined hy six hundred 
mountain riflemen from the adjacent country ; and he had 
attained a position some fifteen miles to the west of the 
British army, where, as he desired, he lay between it and 
the Continental stores. 

The journal of a militia officer quoted in Burk's His- 
tory of Virginia? says of the march from Raccoon Ford, 
“The route from thence was in by-roads in direction of the 
Rivanna River, through Orange, the upper end of Louisa 





} Mémoires de La Fayette, i. 478. 
* Vol. iv. p. 507. 
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and Fluyanna Counties. Near Boswell’s Tavern the army 
halted one night, and the next day was marched along 
a new road to Mechunk Creek, which goes by the name 
of the Marquis’s Road to this day. The army halted a 
day or two at this place, and the route from thence was 
generally in the course most direct to Williamsburg.” 
Captain Davis's note of the march to Mechunk Creek, in 
his Journal,’ is: 

(June) “12% Louisa County. March’d at 6 oClock through 
woods and Pines, at length got to the main road, leading to Fred- 


ericksburg, proceeded 5 miles on it & encamped. 
“13%, ‘Troops continued in their encapm’t this day.”” 





La Fayette decided to unite his forces now, in order to 
strengthen his position as much as possible: therefore he 
wrote to Baron Steuben, on the 13th of June,-— 


“A letter from Lt. Col. Davies, and public reports, have since 
apprised me of your movements towards Staunton River on the 
other side of which you intended to stop. Our junction with the 
Pennsylvanians is formed, and we have again got between the 
ennemy and our stores. Nothing has been lost but what was left 
on the Point, and the few articles that, notwithstanding yours and 
my directions, it had been thought proper to send to Charlottes- 
ville. I have ordered the stores to be removed higher up, and 
am now in a better situation to defend them, 

“TI request, my dear’Sir, you will immediately return this 
way and, with the Continentals and militia under your command, 
hasten to form a junction with us. Tam afraid Gen' Greene’s 
letter requesting you to remain with us has not got to hand. But, 
unless you have received orders subsequent to General Greene’s 
march against Ninety Six and Augusta, I can assure you his de- 
sire was then we should form a junction. 

“Should the ennemy cross James River, what I do not believe, 
and none of them has yet attempted, it must be with a view to 
reconquer Carolina. In this case you would be in their way, 
and I would request every obstruction to be given to them, as I 
shall myself follow them as expeditiously as possible. But, on 





+ Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, vol. v. No. 3. 
* From Mechunk Creek : Steuben Papers, New York Historical Society. 
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the contrary, should they make the conquest of this State their 
main object, our united force is not too much to resist them. 

“In case you had received some different directions from the 
General, my disposition will, of course, be superseded and go for 
nothing. 

“,.. The enemy were yesterday at Byrd’s ordinary, 13 miles 
from this. Some accounts this morning report their advanced 
parties were before day within seven miles.” 


This was the nearest that the British army ever came 
to the reconquest of Virginia: from this point the tide 
began to ebb. La Fayette unquestionably saved the 
State. For, although Lord Cornwallis had driven La 
Fayette rapidly before him, and had marched in any 
direction that it had suited him to go, and although the 
British army retained its superiority, which made it too 
formidable for the Americans to meet it in the open 
field, yet it was the presence of La Fayette with his little 
army which interrupted the destruction of public stores 
and disappointed Cornwallis in the results of his expedi- 
tion. It was the presence of La Fayette, with his cautious 
movements, his never-failing watchfulness, his soldierly 
conduct, and his skill in mancuvring in the face of his 
antagonist, which prevented the complete subjugation of 
the country. Lord Cornwallis was not bent upon the re- 
duction of Virginia at the outset, it is true; but, having 
advanced much farther into the interior than he probably 
intended, and having subjected his army to the hardships 
of arude campaign during the heat of summer, it is not 
to be supposed that he would have abandoned that im- 
portant State if it had seemed likely to him that he could 
hold it. 

He might have turned upon La Fayette again, and have 
driven him back, at the expense of wearing out his own 
troops. He might have forced an engagement, the advan- 
tages of which, at all events, would have been doubtful ; 


for, although he was superior in point of numbers, Lord 
Vou. I1,—22, 
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Cornwallis had already had the experience, upon two 
oceasions, of fighting against inferior American forces 
upon their own ground: one was at the Cowpens and the 
other at Guilford Court-House. In each of these eases he 
had remained superior—and helpless. 

Whatever may have been the considerations which in- 
fluenced him at this time, the British commander now 
began to retreat. He left his Camp at Elk Hill on the 
15th of June, and turned to the eastward in the direction 
of Richmond. On the 16th he entered that city, and on 
the 20th he left it, still moving to the east, with the object 
of gaining Williamsburg. 

He was immediately followed by La Fayette, who on 
the 15th of June wrote to Baron Steuben,'— 


“Tord Cornwallis is returning to Richmond and we are follow- 
ing him, I think for the present you cannot better employ the 
time than in building rafts and collecting boats, and will have the 
honor to write you to-morrow. 

“... Tam told there are some boats at Carter’s Ferry. I 
will be the day after to-morrow at Lt. Col. Dandridge's, 22 miles 
from Richmond, I understand it is 25 miles from Carter's Ferry. 
Should you be able to join us by the 17th or 18th, it would make 
me very happy.” 


During the early part of La Fayette’s campaign in Vir- 
ginia, after the death of General Phillips and before the 
arrival of Lord Cornwallis from North Carolina, a com- 
munication arrived at his camp under a flag of truce, from 
the British commander, relating to an exchange of pris- 
oners, which produced an extraordinary situation. The 
communication was addressed by Benedict Arnold to the 
commanding officer of the American troops, Arnold being 
at that time, it will be remembered, in command of 
General Phillips's army. La Fayette promptly refused 
to receive any message from the traitor; and, having in- 








1 Stouben Papers, New York Historical Society. 
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vited the officer who came with the flag to enter his head- 
quarters, he asked him if General Phillips was dead. To 
this the officer replied that he was not,—though, in fact, 
he had died two days before; but Arnold did not wish that 
to be known,—whereupon La Fayette declined to accept 
the letter, which, having been dated at the British head- 
quarters, should haye come from the British commander. 
Upon the following day the officer returned with the same 
letter and said that he was now at liberty to acknowledge 
General Phillips’s death, declaring also that Arnold was 
commander-in-chief of the British army in Virginia. La 
Fayette immediately returned the letter unopened, with 
the verbal message that he should hold no communication 
with Benedict Arnold, and that if he were requested to 
put into writing a minute account of his motives he should 
cheerfully comply with the demand, out of the regard he 
had for the British army. He accompanied the message 
by the following note to the officer with the flag :! 
ate: Ler agate ene: “May 15th, 1781. 


“The Major-General Marquis de Lafayette has the honour to 
present his compliments to Captain Emyne, and begs him to recol- 
lect that, on the supposition of the death of General Phillips, he 
said, ‘that heshould know in that case what to do” From regard 
to the English army, he made use of the most polite pretence for 
declining all correspondence with the English general who is at 
this moment commander-in-chief. But he now finds himself 
obliged to give a positive denial. In case any other English 
officer should honour him with a letter, he would always be 
‘happy to give the officers every testimony of his esteem.” 


And shortly afterward, upon having ascertained the 
presence at Petersburg of Lord Cornwallis, who imme- 
diately assumed command of the British army, La Fay- 
ette opened the correspondence with him, with a view to 
arranging a cartel, by a note in which he said, “Your 





1 La Fayette’s Correspondence, American edition, i. 415, 
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arrival at Petersburg makes me happy in a correspond- 
ence with the British General, and I hasten to send 
papers that are so interesting to the Convention Troops.” * 
This correspondence led to an understanding as to 
the exchange to be made. The attitude of La Fayette 
was especially gratifying to General Washington, to 
whom he reported it, and who wrote to him from New 
Windsor, on the 31st of May, “ Your conduct upon every 
occasion meets my approbation, but in none more than in 
your refusing to hold a correspondence with Arnold.” * 
Arnold, on the other hand, stung by « refusal the 
purport of which he thoroughly understood, sent back 
an answer, full of bitterness, in which he threatened 
that all American officers and soldiers taken prisoners 
in future should be sent to the West Indies, “unless 
a cartel be immediately granted for the exchange of 
prisoners, as General Arnold has repeatedly demanded.” 
The subject of prisoners was an interesting one in a 
personal sense to Benedict Arnold, far beyond what he 
probably cared to express; for he knew perfectly that 
he was the one man in the whole British army whom 
the Americans would specially delight to take prisoner. 
That he had this in his thoughts is proved by an inter- 
esting bit of conversation held by him with one of the 
American prisoners taken during the Virginia campaign, 
of whom he inquired, “What do you think the Ameri- 
cans would do with me if they should succeed in making 
me a prisoner?” “ We should cut off the leg which was 
wounded in the country’s service,” replied the soldier, 
“and we should hang the rest of you.”? 
In the mean time, whilst the enemy had retreated to 
Richmond, La Fayette followed eastward after them, 





‘To Lord Cornvallis, 21st May, 1781: Papers of the Old Congrese, Depart- 
ment of State. 

* Sparks, Writings of Washington, viii. 60. 

* Arnold's Arnold, p. 347. 
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moving cautiously, with his patrols well advanced, along 
the south bank of the South Anna River, to Colonel 
Dandridge’s, “23 miles from Richmond.” From there 
he sent orders to Baron Steuben, on the 18th of June, 
to hasten the junction of the troops under his command 
with those of the main army, telling him, “The enemy 
are at Richmond and its vicinity. We are upon ground 
in this neighbourhood, where we shall remain for your 
junction, which I request may be made to-morrow as 
early as possible... . Just as I was sealing the above, I 
received your letter informing me of your being at Rol- 
lings’s, 5 miles above Goochland Court House. As this 
corresponds with my expectations, it makes no change in 
the orders necessary.” Baron Steuben joined La Fayette 
upon the following day, with about four hundred and 
fifty Virginia new levies, which increased the army of 
the latter to a little over five thousand men, of whom 
two thousand were Continental troops and three thousand 
militia and riflemen, 

‘As La Fayette frequently sent forward detached bodies 
from his command to watch the movements of the enemy, 
it happened occasionally that some of his forces came 
into very close contact with the British rear, Upon one 
expedition of this kind the corps of General Muhlen- 
berg advanced so far toward Meadow Bridge as to attract 
the enemy’s attention. Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton, who 
was stationed at that point, judged that he might attack 
Muhlenberg with advantage, and came out against him 
with his cavalry on the 18th of June; but La Fayette 
threw his light infantry and the Pennsylvanians for- 
ward to General Muhlenberg’s support, and Tarleton was 
obliged to retire without having won any credit or done 
the Americans any injury. Captain Davis's Journal 





1 Steuben Papers, New York Historical Society. 
* Muhlenberg’s Muhlenberg, p. 250; La Fayette to General Greene: La 
Fayette's Memoirs, American edition, i. 524. 
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contains this entry, under date of the 18th of June: “A 
sweet morning. I mounted guard. This day the enemy 
advane’d on us. Our Camp struck at Sun Set. All the 
Continental troops March’d in order to surprise a party 
of horse; we continued till day, But on our arrival where 
they were, they had gone some hours.” Upon the fol- 
lowing day his entry informs us: “198, Henrico County. 
Lay on our arms till 1 oCloe, then retir’d 4 miles in the 
cuntry where we lay down contented, destitute of any 
refreshment, Bedding, or covering.” 

La Fayette continued to advance as the enemy retired ; 
and, whilst he was careful not to expose his own troops to 
a surprise or to an attack which might lead to their de- 
feat, he was always ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity for an offensive movement. He had sent General 
‘Wayne to command the advanced positions, and he wrote 
to him on the 2ist of June,’ “By the time you receive 
this you must have accounts from the enemy. Should 
they be near us, this would be the good time for a night's 
attack. But I am afraid we will not have the oppor- 
tunity. Whatever road they take, you will please to 
proceed on that route, and if opportunity offers to attack 
them, you will do for the best.” 

The enemy having evacuated Richmond on the 21st, La 
Fayette passed through the town upon the following day.? 

Moving eastward from Richmond on the 22d of June, 
La Fayette threw General Mublenberg’s corps forward 





+ Wayne Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

* “Yesterday morning the enemy evacuated Richmond, and seem to be 
bending towards Williamsburg. We are following them.” La Fayette to 
Col. Davis, 22d June, 1781 : Lossing Collection of MSS. 

«2906 New Kent County,—March’d at 2 oClock through a well inhabited 
country, though Iean give no acc’t of the people, as I have not boen in a 
house for some days, though the look well on the road where the generally 
parade to sce ua. This day pass throngh Richmond, in 24 hours after the 
Enemy evacuated it,—it appears a scene of much distress.” (Journal of 
Capt. John Davis, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, vol. v. 
No. 3.) 
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early that morning to the fork of the road, eight miles 
above Bottom’s Bridge, whilst he stationed General 
Wayne four miles to the east of Richmond upon the 
evening of that day, The enemy were upon the other 
side of Bottom’s Bridge that morning, and the order 
given to General Wayne was to pursue the route to 
Williamsburg, pressing his march so as to approach the 
British rear.' Baron Steuben was directed to advance 
his troops six or seven miles that night and to proceed 
upon the following morning to Savage's, continuing 
upon the road to Williamsburg until a junction of the 
whole force should be completed. 

La Fayette evidently intended to throw the strongest 
part of his army into the advanced position, in order to 
encourage the retreat of the enemy, and to protect him- 
self at the same time against any sudden diversion which 
they might make to interrupt his march. As additional 
security, he ordered Baron Steuben to place “a horseman 
or two at the fork of the road, to bring intelligence or 
intercept any that may be coming to me. They are to 
be directed to bring it to this house to one of my aides.” * 

On the same day, the 22d of June, from “ Process’s 
house,” he ordered General Wayne to move to the sup- 
port of Muhlenberg :* 


“You know Mublenberg’s situation relative to the enemy's. 
I wish you to approach as near him as possible. I have ordered 
the Baron, who is four miles in our rear, to move seven or eight 
miles to-night and to press by the way of Savage’s early to-mor- 
row in order to complete a junction with your troops. 

“Tt may be necessary to send a party before to repair any 
damages which may be done Bottom’s Bridge. 

“T think we might derive advantage by a well chosen detach- 
ment of about 200 from your line under Col. Butler, who should 





* La Fayette to Steuben, 22d June, 1781, from “ Process’s house,’” 5 o'clock 
‘P.M. : Steuben Papers, New York Historical Society. 

* Ibid. 

4 Wayne Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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gain Muhlenberg with all practicable expedition. Besides the 
addition to his force, we shall be profited by Butler's services. 
If the enemy are to be injured, they must first be impeded by the 
troops with Muhlenberg which I wish to strike their rear. 

“Could you not mount some of the detachment under Butler 
and send all the horse you can spare? I remain here to-night 
where you will direct intelligence.” 


By keeping his advanced parties well up at the rear of 
the enemy, and by incessant activity in sending his patrols 
in various directions, so that the American troops were 
almost constantly met with, and inaccurate, uncertain re- 
ports as to his movements were taken into the enemy’s 
camp by spies, La Fayette succeeded in ereating the im- 
pression among the British leaders that his force was 
considerably larger than it was. This belief, no doubt, 
hastened the retreat of Lord Cornwallis toward Williams- 
burg; and from evidence given at the time by people who 
were present it would appear that the British commander, 
after having pursued La Fayette with vigor through the 
country and across the rivers of Virginia, had changed 
places with him. At all events, the testimony of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Simcoe is that he considered his position 
in command of a detachment of the Queen’s Rangers, 
guarding the rear of the march and operating alone for 
forage in the surrounding country, to be one of extreme 
danger, because, he said, he knew the enemy to be active 
and enterprising, and “that it was their obvious policy, 
to follow Earl Cornwallis as far towards the neck of 
Williamsburg as with safety they could, and to take any 
little advantage which they could magnify in their news- 
papers,” * thus plainly admitting that the British had not 
gained control of the State of Virginia. Indeed, Simcoe 
declared that he knew Earl Cornwallis’s intelligence as 
to La Fayette’s movements “to be very bad; and he and 
Major Armstrong agreed with Captain Ewald, that the 





* Military Journal, p. 226. 
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slightest relianee was not to be placed on any patroles 
from his Lordship’s army ;” therefore he consoled him- 
self by the reflection that “the next advantage, to re- 
ceiving good intelligence, is to deceive the enemy with 
that which is false,”'—a maxim which, however true in 
a military sense, is not the sentiment one would express 
in regard to an enemy whom one could easily defeat or 
could afford to despise. 

‘This is an important period in the Virginia campaign 
with regard to the attitude of La Fayette, because it 
marks the turning-point between the events of Lord 
Cornwallis’s advance into Virginia, when he entered it 
from North Carolina with every promise of conquest and 
success, in the month of May, and those of his subse- 
quent operations, during which he sought to maintain 
his position at Williamsburg, and which led to his defeat 
and capture at Yorktown in October, 1781. 

There is a tone of relief in La Fayette’s expressions at 
this time which indicates his growing confidence in his 
own position and in his ability to cope with the enemy, 
and we find him considering what offensive operations 
it may be possible to undertake with reasonable security. 
Lord Cornwallis’s army, having retreated from Rich- 
mond, lay at Bottom’s Bridge on the 21st of June; on 
the 22d it retired to New Kent Court-House, and on 
the 24th to Byrd’s Ordinary, Simcoe with the Queen’s 
Rangers and the Yiigers keeping in the mean time two 
miles to the left of its position. On the 25th the enemy, 
still retreating, had arrived at Cooper’s Mills, about 
twenty miles from Williamsburg. La Fayette followed 
closely upon their footsteps. He threw forward the corps 
under General Wayne, with the objects of striking, if pos- 
sible, at a detached corps upon the way, and of cutting 
off the British foraging parties,—especially the latter. 





* Military Journal, p. 226, 
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After a conference with General Wayne upon this 
subject, he wrote on the 25th of June to that officer,— 


“T have just received your letter and much approve of your 
endeavours to relieve Col. Simcoe of his burthen. Having given 
you the command of our advanced corps, consisting of Butler's 
advance and your Pennsylvanians, I request you to dispose them 
in the best way you think proper. 

“T apprehend the enemy will wait for the arrival of their 
foraging party. How far a first attack upon Tarleton may attract 
their attention from Simcoe, you will better judge on the spot. 
I think the light infantry had better remain at the Court House 
sending a post of mounted riflemen on the road that is on their 
right flank, and another upon their left. I shall myself ride 
towards the Court House where I expect to hear from you. 
Drawing Tarleton into an ambuscade; intercepting Simcoe ; 
and, if they move downwards, harassing their rear, will be the 
three objects you will have in view. Should the enemy remain 
at Byrd’s, I have particular reasons, you may guess from my 
conversation of last night, to request you will make yourself well 
acquainted with the particulars of their position. Except the 
Riflemen that are to guard the flanks of the light infantry, all 
other Riflemen are subject to your particular orders and destined 
to co-operate with you. It will be well for you to move on a 
little before the light infantry reaches the Court House. 

“Most affectionately 
“Yours, 
“ LAPAYETTE.” 


‘The advanced guard under Colonel Butler came upon 
Simcoe on the 26th of June at Spencer’s Ordinary, and 
attacked him immediately. A very brisk skirmish re- 
sulted, in which the British detachment was forced to 
give way until it was supported by Lord Cornwallis from 
the rear; but the Americans were obliged at last to re- 
tire before superior numbers, having lost several men 
and haying inflicted considerable loss upon the enemy. 
‘The rising spirits of La Fayette’s army are marked in 





1 From Beacon’s Ordinary, 25th June, 1781: Wayne Papers, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 
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this engagement not only by the promptness with which 
Butler attacked the British, but also by the fact that, in 
order to come up with Simcoe, without a sufficient force 
of cavalry, La Fayette had mounted his infantry behind 
the light horsemen, giving each rider a companion, and 
had approached in that manner near enough to strike. 

* Captain Davis reports that “ At Six oClock in the morn- 
ing we overtook a covering party, who retreated before us, 
‘We mounted a party of Infantry (Capt. Ogden’s) behind 
lite Horse, who overtook their rear. We had a smartt 
skirmish Horse & foot in which we took some lite Horse 
& Cattle & kill’d 30 on the spot with inconsiderable 
Toss.” * 

The news of this skirmish reached La Fayette at Byrd’s 
Tavern on the 26th of June, two days after Cornwallis 
had left there; and it gave him evident satisfaction, for 
he wrote to General Wayne saying that he had received 
“some particulars of the skirmish,” but that he should 
be glad “to hear some more minuted ones, what has 
been taken, what the enemy may have lost and so on, 
that we may improve everything to mark the retreat of 
his Lordship.” * 

Thus the first actual encounter had left the American 
army at least upon an equal footing with the enemy, and 
had aided La Fayette in his purpose of impressing the 
British with the activity and energy of his troops. 

Lord Cornwallis made no further attempt to resist, but 
withdrew his army to Williamsburg, where he was en- 
camped on the 28th of June, part of his troops having 
reached that point on the 25th. 

La Fayette’s march from New Kent Court-House in 
the direction of Williamsburg was upon a shorter line than 
that pursued by the British, and he had pressed them so 





‘Journal, ut supra, Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe made much of this affair 
in his Military Journal, p. 228. 
* Wayne Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
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closely throughout the march that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tarleton says, “ At the time the royal army quitted New 
Kent court house, the main body of the Americans ap- 
proached within twelve miles of that place, which cir- 
cumstance nearly occasioned Earl Cornwallis to coun- 
termarch, but, upon reflection, he pursued his design of 
moving to Williamsburgh, where he arrived on the 25th 
of June.”* 

The skirmish of the 26th of June had recalled the 
whole British army to Simcoe’s defence, as Tarleton says : 
“ Before the horses were unbridled, the sound of musketry 
and cannon announced the commencement of an action at 
the outpost, and Lord Chewton soon afterwards delivered 
Earl Cornwallis’s orders for the cavalry and mounted 
infantry to repair with expedition to the army who were 
already moving to the relief of Lieutenant-Colonel Sim- 
coe... . The loss in this affair was nearly equal, except 
that the British took some prisoners, upwards of thirty 
being killed and wounded on each side.” * 

La Fayette’s account of the action, written to Governor 
Nelson of Virginia,’ is as follows : 


“Col. Simeoe was #0 lucky as to avoid a part of the stroke; 
but, altho’ the whole of the light corps could not arrive in time, 
some of them did. Maj" Macpherson, having taken up fifty light 
infantry behind fifty dragoons, overtook Simeoe ; and, regardless 
of numbers, made an immediate charge. He was supported by 
the riflemen who behaved most gallantly and did great execution. 
‘The alarm guns were fired at Williamsburg (only six miles distant 
from the field). A detachment just then going to Glocester was 
recalled, and the whole British army came ont to save Simcoe. 
‘They retired next morning when our army got within striking 
distance. 

“Our loss is 2 capt™, 2 lieutenants, 10 privates, wounded ; 2 
Lieut, 1 sergeant, 6 privates, killed ; one Lieut, 12 privates whose 





1 Tarleton's Campaigns, p. 300. 
* Thid., pp. 301-302. 
* From “ Mr. Tyree’s Plantation, 20 miles from Williamsburg,” 28th June, 
1781: Lossing Collection of MSS. 
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fate is not known ; 1 sergeant taken. The enemy had about 60 
killed, among whom are several officers, and about one hundred 
wounded. They acknowledge the action was smart, and Lord 
Cornwallis was heard to express himself vehemently upon the dis- 
proportion between his and our killed, which must be attributed 
to the great skill of our riflemen, 

“This little success has given great satisfaction to the troops, 
and increased their ardor. I have put all the riflemen under 
Campbell. ‘To-morrow I intend to reconnoitre a position below 
Bend’s ordinary. Your return to Richmond and this little affair, 
will particularly mark his Lordship’s retreat, and the recovery of 
every part of this State not under naval protection.”” 


Lord Cornwallis had now substantially abandoned the 
conquest of Virginia. He was moving toward the coast 
with a view of providing for his own safety—to which 
elementary principle he had returned after having per- 
formed with his army an exhausting march, which Dr. 
Gordon estimates to have been eleven hundred miles, 
without counting the deviations, from the time he left 
Charleston until he arrived at Williamsburg. And as 
he approached the sea, whence he hoped to obtain rein- 
forcements which would enable him to renew his opera- 
tions with a better prospect of success, he was unable to 
announce, in spite of all this labor, that he had accom- 
plished anything of value to the cause of Great Britain 


in this campaign? 





* See Lord Cornwallis's Report to Sir Henry Clinton, from Williamsburg, 
30th June, 1781. 

A letter from “A Gentleman in the Marquis de La Fayette’s army," dated 
July 4th, 1781, published in The Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, 
Tuesday, July 17th, 1781, says, “His Lordship is now in Williamsburg. 
His eingle tour to Virginia has cost his King more money, by the loss of 
‘Forts, men, cannon, stores, magazines, and supposed Carolina territory, than 
it would have cost the whole nobility of England to have made the tour of 
the world. His Lordship has had a most fatigaing march to the Point of 
Fork, and back again. The Marquis was to him what Fabius was to Han- 
nibal. Before Wayne made his junction he never lost sight of his Lordship, 
‘and when the janction was formed, by the single mancavre of opening a 
march through a wood, which intersected his Lordship, preserved the 
stores at old Albemarle Court-House, which the enemy had principally 
in view.” 
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In the mean time, La Fayette reported to General 
Washington, on the 28th of June,'— 


“The ennemy have been so kind as to retire before us. ‘Twice 
I gave them a chance of fighting (taking care not to engage 
further than I pleased), but they continued their retrograde 
motions. Our numbers are, I think, exaggerated to them, and 
our seeming boldness confirms the opinion, 

“T thonght at first Lord Cornwallis wanted to get me as low 
down as possible and use his cavalry to advantage. But it ap- 
pears he does not as yet come out, and our position will admit of 
partial affairs. His lordship had (Exclusive of the reinforcement 
from Portsmouth, said to be 600) 4000 men, 800 of whom dragoons 
or mounted infantry. Our force is about equal to his, but only 1500 
regulars and 50 dragoons. Our little action more particularly 
marks the retreat of the ennemy. From the place he first began 
to retire to Williamsburg is upwards of 100 miles, ‘The old arms 
at the Point of Fork have been taken out of the water ; the can- 
non has been thrown in the river undamaged when they marched 
back to Richmond ; so that his Lordship did us no harm of any 
consequence. He lost an immense part of his former conquests 
and did not make any in this State. General Greene demanded 
of me only to hold my ground in Virginia; but the movements 
of Lord Cornwallis may answer better purposes than that in the 
political line. 

“Adieu, my dear General ; I do not know but what we will in 
our turn become the pursuing ennemy.?? 


La Fayette was constantly hampered by the weakness 
of his cavalry, and he was anxious to increase its number 
by even one hundred men, who should serve for not less 
than two months from the time of joining him: such a 
force, he declared, might render essential service. There 
was, of course, great difficulty in providing cavalrymen 
with arms, even after he had them in his service, especially 
with swords, which were not to be obtained in Virginia 
but he needed these men so much that he determined, if 
swords could not be procured in some way, to arm them 








* Washington Papers, Department of State ; La Fayette's Memoirs, Ameri- 
can edition, i, 418, 
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with spears, “which,” said he, “in the hands of gentlemen, 
must be a formidable weapon ;”* and he declared that if 
he had accoutrements he should soon have two hundred 
men whom Colonel White had in readiness. His state- 
ment of the number of troops in his command, made to 
General Washington? is that “The light infantry are 
850, the Pennsylvanians about 600. Virginia exchanged 
soldiers and new levies, 400—the Marylanders will be 
600. We have 120 dragoons and a chance to obtain 60 
more.... As to militia, we may in a few days have 
3000.” He adds, however, that “Heavy artillery and 
everything relative to a siege, from the cannon to the tool, 
are not to be found this side of Philadelphia; cloathing 
and particularly shoes, arms, dragoon and horse equip- 
ments, ammunition of every kind are articles which your 
Excellency will be obliged to send from the northward. 
I may add medicines and hospital stores. In case 
important operations are carried on in Virginia, which I 
think cannot fail to succeed, Mr. Morriss ought to send 
some hard monney. From the moment I took the com- 
mand of this army, there has not been a farthing sent 
from the treasury, and this State monney is good for 
nothing.” 

New difficulties now arose, which not only increased 
the labor of enlisting the militia, whom La Fayette ear- 
nestly desired to have called out, but also rendered it 
impossible to keep in the field many of those who were 
already there. The expiration of their terms of service 
and the presence of disease in some parts of Virginia 
made the militia restless; but the great source of dis- 
turbance was the approach of harvest time, when every 
farmer was anxious to stay at home, and when those who 














+o Governor Nelson, from “Holt’s house,” 28th June, 1781: Lossing 
Collection of MSS. 


+ From Mattapony River, 24th June, 1781: Washington Papers, Depart- 
ment of State. 
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were away from home were anxious to retum. La Fay- 
ette said to Governor Nelson,'— 


“By the utmost care to avoid infected grounds, we have 
hitherto got clear of the smallpox. I wish the harvest time might 
be as easily got over. But there is no keeping the militia into 
the field; the three Brigades are so amazingly reduced that to 
have them of a tolerable strength I have been obliged to put 
them into two, ‘They are commanded by Generals Stevens and 
‘Lawson, whom I have requested to have returns made by Counties 
and to forward them to Your Excellency. 

“Many and many are daily deserting. But it is next to impos- 
sibility to take them in their flight through the woods. . . . They 
have no reason to complain, they cannot even conceive any, but say 
they were only engaged for six weeks and the harvest time recalls 
them home, On the other hand, the times of a great number are 
daily expiring. No relief comes to them, and you might as well 
stop the flood tide as to stop militia whose times are out.”? 


But, in accordance with the policy by which he had 
wearied the British army in this Virginia campaign and 
yet held the field, in spite of his inferiority, he adds, 
“Under these circumstances it would perhaps be better to 
go and fight Lord Cornwallis. But, exclusive of my daily 
expectation of General Morgan, however disappointed I 
may have been as to his strength, exclusive of the dimi- 
nution of force I have already experienced, I confiden- 
tially will confess with you that I am terrified at the 
consequences of a general defeat.” 

He had in mind the question of a mediation upon the 
part of the Empress of Russia and the Emperor of Ger- 
many to secure a peace between Great Britain and the 
United States, which seemed likely then to put an end 
to the war,* and which he knew to be at that moment 





+ Brom Tyree’s Plantation, Ist July, 1781; Lossing Collection of MSS. 

* Sco ‘Instructions to the Honourable John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Jay, Henry Laurens, and Thomas Jefferson, Ministers Plenipotentiary 
in behalf of the United States to negotiate a Treaty of Peace,"—Secret 
Journal of Congress, June 15th, 1781, and Diplomatic Correspondence, 
‘Wharton, iv. 604. 
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attracting the attention of the great Powers of Europe; 
and, with the devotion to the cause of this country which 
always influenced his conduct, he was anxious to present 
the case of America with as great force and to as great 
advantage as possible, if a treaty of peace should become 
the subject of diplomatic negotiation. A victory over the 
British would, no doubt, have strengthened the claims of 
America in that event; on the other hand, a defeat of La 
Fayette’s army in Virginia might have been seriously 
damaging in its effect upon questions of such grave im- 
portance. He continued in this letter, therefore, “ You 
are not stranger to the political state of Europe. Every- 
thing bears for the present a tolerable face ;—New York 
threatened, Carolina reconquered, Lord Cornwallis pushed 
into Williamsburg after a long retreat; such is the situa- 
tion of affairs in America that may be laid before Medi- 
ators. But should we be beat, and should the loss of Vir- 
ginia follow a defeat, new obstacles will be raised against 
American Independency.” 

The position which La Fayette had taken up on the 
28th of June was at Tyree’s Plantation, to the northwest 
of Williamsburg: he remained there during the Inst days 
of June and the first few days of July, keeping, in the 
mean time, his patrols and advanced guard well forward, 
to watch the retreat of the British army. This service 
kept his men constantly upon the alert; and in the case 
of those upon picket duty it was extremely difficult, from 
the lack of correct information as to the enemy's position 
and the fatigue of marching and countermarching. Cap- 
tain Davis's entries record this part of the campaign as 
follows : 


Tune “27%, This day we lay at Birds Ornary, I mounted guard, 

a wet night.—28" Clear morning, made some movements for 

advantage of ground. 29°—Manoenvr’d considerably in this 

Cuntry, in consequence of Bad information,  30'—Extreamly 

Fatigned ; lay by greater part of this day. Our tents bronght to 
Vor, L,—28 
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usin the Evening. July 1%, Sunday, Coll Bassctt’e, York River.— 
Marel’d at daybreak 8 miles to York River where we encamped, 
return’d that night to our former post. 24 March’d down to 
Birds Ornary, returned that night to our post. 3" March’d Sun- 
rise tosome Body’s old fild. Meaneuvers retrograde, and many 
troops wore out; hot weather.”” 

On the following day the army united in celebrating 
the Declaration of Independence, almost in the face of 
the enemy: 

«4 A wet morning, clear’d off 100 clock. ‘This day we had 
a Fudejoy in celebration of the Independence of America. After 
that was over, Penn’a Line perform’d several maneuveres, in 
which we fir'd.” 

At this time the American army was disposed as fol- 
lows: General Campbell with his advanced brigade of 
Virginia militia was near Byrd’s Ordinary, about six- 
teen miles from Williamsburg ; Colonel Christian Febiger, 
with his detachment of a little over four hundred troops, 
of the 2d regiment of Virginia regulars, was about four 
miles in the rear of Campbell ; General Wayne and Gen- 
eral Muhlenberg, with their united forces of some fifteen 
hundred regulars, were one mile and a half farther back ; 
whilst still farther to the rear were stationed General 
Stevens’s and General Lawson’s brigades of fourteen hun- 
dred militia; with these latter was the artillery, which 
consisted of five pieces.t 

Colonel Febiger states the force of La Fayette’s army 
on the 3d of July as follows: 


“Campbell's advanced brigade . 780 militia, 





‘Wayne's brigade... . . . . 750 regulars, 
Mublenberg’s ... . « +++ 800 do. 
Stevens’ brigade... ... 650 militia. 
Lawson’s brigade... 2. 750 do. 
Febiger’s regiment... . . 425 regulars, best, 





1 Colonel Febiger to Colonel Theodorick Blend, 34 July, 1781: Bland 
Papers ii 71. 
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or, 
Regular infantry... . 





“4565 is about our strength ; 
with these we have to oppose an enemy at least equal in numbers, 
and certainly superior with respect to discipline.” 


La Fayette’s army had not been concentrated within 
so small a district for several weeks; for Colonel Febiger 
says, “In short, we have not been collected since we left 
Dandridge’s, until this morning” (3d of July); and he 
added that the Marquis was fond of enterprise and had 
repeatedly detached his army, apparently with a view of 
bringing the enemy to action, “yet his lordship has not 
thought proper to attack; though to my knowledge he 
has had it in his power several times, and to advantage.” 

During this time, Lord Cornwallis, whose army was 
now encamped at Williamsburg, had received news from 
New York which changed his purpose of occupying his 
present position for an indefinite time and caused him to 
put his troops in motion again on the 4th of July. Sir 
Henry Clinton had sent a despatch to him in which he ex- 
pressed great uneasiness as to the security of the post at 
New York, because, from intelligence which had recently 
come into his hands, he feared that General Washington 
was planning an attack upon that place in conjunction 
with the allied forces of the French commanders. The 
number of British troops then remaining in the garri- 
son at New York, after the large detachments sent out 
at various times under General Leslie, General Phillips, 
and Arnold, did not exceed eleven thousand effective men, 
and as General Clinton believed that the combined forces 
of the allies would far outnumber him in the event of a 
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siege, he considered himself in imminent danger. He 
ordered Lord Cornwallis, therefore, to take a defensive 
station, in any healthy situation he might select (either 
at Williamsburg or at Yorktown), as soon as he should 
have finished such active operations as he might at that 
moment be engaged in; and thereupon, after reserving 
such troops as he might judge necessary for an ample 
defensive and for desultory movements by water in inter- 
rupting the American communications and in destroying 
magazines, to send forward to New York, as soon as pos- 
sible, two battalions of light infantry, the 43d regiment, 
the 76th or the 80th regiment, two battalions of Ans- 
pach, the Queen’s Rangers, the detachment of the 17th 
Light Dragoons, and as much of the artillery as could 
be spared.* 

Upon receipt of these instructions, which changed his 
whole attitude in Virginia, Lord Cornwallis took imme- 
diate steps to comply with them; and, as he had termi- 
nated, upon his arrival at Williamsburg, all the active 
operations which he had undertaken, he was prepared to 
move at once. Having decided to abandon Williams- 
burg, therefore, and to proceed with his whole force to 
Portsmouth, whence he could embark for New York the 
troops called for by Sir Henry Clinton, and where he 
should then intrench himself to await future develop- 
ments, Lord Cornwallis moved out from Williamsburg to 
the James River on the 4th of July. He encamped in 
front of the ford leading to James Island, sending across 
the river, in the mean time, the Queen’s Rangers, who 
arrived safely upon the southern bank, at Cobham, that 
night. On the 5th he sent over all his baggage, in- 
tending to cross with the main body of his army on 
the 7th? 

Whilst these events were taking place, information of 





* Sir Henry Clinton to Earl Cornwallis, from New York, 11th June, 1781. 
* Lord Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton, from Cobham, 8th July, 1781. 
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the movement in the British camp was brought to the 
Marquis de La Fayette, with the intelligence that the 
enemy were marching toward Jamestown and were pre- 
paring to throw their baggage and troops over the river ; 
whereupon he decided to make a forward movement with 
the Continental troops to Chickahominy Church, eight 
miles from Jamestown.’ Accordingly, he advanced his 
army to Byrd’s Tavern on the morning of the 5th of 
July, and sent a detachment to take post at Norrell’s 
Mill, near Chickahominy Church, a short distance from 
the British camp.* 

This was his position on the 6th of July, when an 
encounter took place between his troops and the British 
army which was the most serious incident of La Fayette’s 
campaign, and which threatened him at one moment with 
far more damaging losses than he actually sustained ; 
though it is not likely that he was in such imminent 
peril as some of the British historians appear to have 
believed, particularly Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton, who 
confidently declares that La Fayette could not have 
escaped if Earl Cornwallis had decided to follow up the 
action by moving out upon him with the whole British 
foree.* 

This engagement is known as the battle of Green 
Spring, from the name of a plantation called the Green 
Spring Farm, where the action took place, upon the high- 
way from Williamsburg to Jamestown, a mile, perhaps, 
from the north bank of the James River, opposite the 
northern end of Jamestown Island, at which point, as 
we have scen, the British army was encamped on the 
Sth of July. 

‘The ground at the Green Spring Farm was low and 





+ Wayne's Report to General Washington : Sparks, Correspondence of the 
American Revolution, ili, 347. 
* La Fayette to General Greene, from Ambler’s Plantation, opposite James 
Island, 18th July, 1781; Lossing Collection of MSS, 
* Tarleton’s Campaigns, p. 355. 
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marshy toward the south, and was passable only by a 
narrow causeway, which made it troublesome to maneuvre 
a large body of troops. Lord Cornwallis conjectured from 
La Fayette’s movements, of which, owing to the close 
proximity of the two armies, he received immediate in- 
telligence, that it was the purpose of La Fayette to attack 
his rear as he crossed the river ; and the prominent feature 
of this engagement resulted from that conception, because, 
while La Fayette did indeed intend to attack the British, 
and Lord Cornwallis prepared himself for such a move- 
ment, the latter did everything in his power to lead La 
Fayette into an ambuscade by making him believe that 
all the British troops had passed the river except a small 
covering party,—though in fact Cornwallis had held 
back his whole army except the Queen’s Rangers, and 
had disposed of his foree in such a manner that it was 
concealed from the observation of La Fayette’s advanced 
guard. 

Into this trap the British commander expected to draw 
the Americans, whom he intended to annihilate at one 
blow after he should have them in his power. He dis- 
posed his outposts in a position where they would most 
likely be mistaken for a small force guarding his rear, 
and lay with his main body under arms, ready for the 
attack. Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton went so far, in 
carrying out this stratagem, as to send false information 
into the camp of La Fayette, despatching thither a negro 
and a dragoon, to whom he “ gave money and encouraging 
promises, to communicate false intelligence, under the ap- 
pearance of deserters.”' They were directed to inform 
the Americans that only the British Legion, with a de- 
tachment of infantry, composed the rear-guard, the body 
of the King’s troops having passed James River. 

The position of the British was both strong and well 





* Tarleton’s Campaigns, p. 353. 
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suited to their purposes, Their right was covered by 
ponds, their centre and left were protected by marshes 
over which a few narrow causeways connected it with the 
adjoining country, and James Island lay in their rear. 

General Wayne says in his report of this affair that on 
the morning of the 6th of July “several corroborating 
advices arrived” at the American camp which removed 
every doubt that the British intended to cross the James 
River, and gave the assurance that nothing but a forced 
march, with the lightest and most advanced part of the 
troops, could enable the Americans to overtake them in 
time to affect their rear.’ ‘This was the very impression 
Cornwallis had intended to convey. La Fayette acted 
upon it, though without the precipitatio which the 
British had hoped for: he moved cautiously through 
the whole day, as we shall see, whilst he acted with the 
promptness which becomes an energetic commander who 
finds himself in a situation promising advantage to his 
troops. 

His first move was to throw forward an advanced de- 
tachment of about five hundred men, in order to overtake 
the enemy and to reconnoitre their position, whilst he 
should come up afterward, in support, with the main 
body of his army. ‘This advanced detachment he placed 
under the orders of General Wayne. It was composed 
of Major MacPherson’s cavalry legion, two small corps 
of volunteer dragoons under Colonel Mercer and Cap- 
tain Hill, one hundred and fifty riflemen, and Colonel 
Stewart’s detachment of the Pennsylvania Line, with 
three pieces of artillery. 

Wayne advanced with this body of troops as far as 
the Green Spring Farm. He came there upon the Brit- 
ish outposts, whom he attacked early in the afternoon 
and drove back over one of the causeways upon his right, 





1 Wayne's Report, ubi supra. 
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wounding the commander, Lieutenant Grier.’ These out- 
posts, which consisted of light bodies of cavalry, having 
thus been forced back, the pickets of the enemy were dis- 
covered a short distance behind, and were attacked with 
an effective fire by some of Wayne's riflemen, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Although this attack upon 
the British pickets was very destructive, besides causing 
the death of three British officers who were successively 
assigned to the command of the post, Lord Cornwallis did 
not stir with his army, because he believed the American 
force then engaged to be too inconsiderable for him to 
disclose his attitude, and he hoped that by remaining 
quietly where he was he might draw La Fayette still 
farther on. Therefore he “suffered his pickets to be 
insulted and driven back ;” for, he said, “ concluding that 
the enemy would not bring a considerable force within 
our reach, unless they supposed that nothing was left 
but a rear guard, I took every means to convince them 
of my weakness.” ® 

At this time, whilst the riflemen were assaulting the 
British pickets, La Fayette came upon the scene, to ex- 
amine the ground and to learn what progress was being 
made by the advanced detachment, taking the precaution, 
however, to station two of his Continental light infantry 
battalions, under Colonel Vose and Colonel Barber, about 
half a mile in the rear of General Wayne’s position. By 
this arrangement he held within reach the very best of 
his yeteran troops, ready to advance in case the enemy 
should fall back, or to support Wayne if the enemy 
should prove too strong. It was this caution upon the 
part of La Fayette that saved the gallant. and impetuous 
Wayne from destruction and frustrated the purpose of 
Lord Cornwallis to capture the American army. 

It must be borne in mind that, while La Fayette had 





1 Tarleton’s Campaigns, p. 358. 
* Lord Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton, from Cobham, 8th July, 1781, 
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allowed the British outposts to be attacked by the few 
volunteer dragoons in his army, and by the other light 
parties of Mercer and Hill, he had given Wayne’s de- 
tachment substantial fighting qualities by including in it 
the Continentals of the Pennsylvania Line, and that “by 
a rapid move” he had brought within easy reach his own 
light infantry, who, as well as the Pennsylvanians, were 
unquestionably as good soldiers in every particular as any 
in the British service. He left his militia, under General 
Lawson, in the rear; and he tells us specifically that no 
militia were engaged in this action except the riflemen 
placed in advance in the wood. Therefore when Lord 
Cornwallis finally came out with his army he encoun- 
tered a stubborn resistance, which he recognized at once 
as indicating the presence of veterans thoroughly able to 
contend with his own; and he did not continue the en- 
gagement upon the following day, having seen before 
nightfall on the 6th of July that he had failed in his 
effort to entrap La Fayette. 

Meanwhile, upon coming to the front, toward the 
middle of the afternoon, whilst Wayne's riflemen were 
engaged with Cornwallis’s pickets, La Fayette observed 
that the British showed an unusual obstinacy in covering 
their position and in replacing the officers in command 
who were picked off by the deadly fire from the Ameri- 
can rifles, This aroused his suspicion that these pickets 
were kept there to conceal from him some intention of 
the enemy. Thereupon he determined to make a closer 
examination, in order to satisfy himself; although his 
own people were unanimously of opinion that there was 
nothing of the British army left upon that side of the 
river but a covering party to guard the rear.’ Follow- 
ing the dictates of his own judgment in the matter, he 
rode forward alone to a point of land which extended 





* Manuscrit No, 2, Mémoires historiques de La Fayette, i. 273, 
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into the river, to the right of his position, whence he 
could observe the movements of the enemy, There he 
discovered that the British forces were posted upon an 
open piece of ground a short distance from the river 
bank, at, or near, Ambler’s Plantation, under protection 
of the batteries upon their ships, and evidently awaiting 
his attack. ‘The situation instantly became clear to him. 
He hastened back to communicate this discovery to 
General Wayne; but when he arrived he found Wayne 
engaged, and that the battle had begun. During La 
Fayette’s absence, the sight of a British cannon pur- 
posely left by the enemy in an exposed position tempted 
‘Wayne to make a dash forward to capture it, and he 
had sent out for that purpose Major Galvan, a French 
officer of the Continental army, with a small detachment. 
of light infantry. ‘This was the signal for the British 
advance. Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton says, ‘Upon the 
first cannon shot from the enemy, the British army 
formed and advanced, when the dragoons' fell back 
through the intervals made for them by the infantry.” * 
General Wayne’s narrative says, “The Marquis, anxious 
to view them near, had proceeded rather far upon their 
left. It was therefore thought proper to order Major 
Galvan, at the head of the advanced guard, to meet and 
attack their front; who, after a spirited though unequal 
contest, retired upon our left.”* Lord Cornwallis states 
it from his side as follows: “I then put the troops under 
arms, and ordered the army to advance in two lines, 
The attack was began by the first line with great spirit. 
‘There being nothing but militia opposed to the light in- 
fantry, the action was soon over on the right. But Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Dundas’ brigade, consisting of the 43d, 
76th, and 80th regiments, which formed the left wing, 





2 British. 
+ Tarleton’s Campaign, p. 353. 
* Wayne's Report, ut ewpra, 
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meeting the Pennsylvania line, and a detachment of the 
Marquis de La Fayette’s continentals, with two six- 
pounders, a smart action ensued for some minutes, when 
the enemy gave way and abandoned their cannon.” * 

Lord Cornwallis was misinformed as to the presence 
of militia upon his right. The attack at that point was 
made by the small force under Major Galvan, which, as 
we have seen, was soon forced back by the British, who 
began to turn Wayne’s left flank. At this critical mo- 
ment, Major Willis, coming with a detachment of the 
Continental light infantry to Wayne's assistance, com- 
menced a severe fire upon the British left wing; where- 
upon the British 76th, 43d, and 80th regiments advanced 
with such vigor that Willis was forced back and the 
American right wing was being rapidly turned. 

Wayne's position was growing desperate, when, having 
been reinforced by Lieutenant-Colonel Harmer and Major 
Edwards, with two detachments of the second and third 
battalions of Pennsylvanians under Colonel Humpton, 
who now came up, he determined upon a brilliant ex- 
ploit, which required all the daring of his nature to con- 
ceive: this was, as he quaintly puts it himself, “among 
a choice of difficulties, to advance and charge them.”* 
Almost surrounded as he was, he executed this movement 
with characteristic gallantry, charging directly into the 
midst of the British ranks; and by it he both extricated 
himself and saved the day. This unexpected assault 
checked for an instant the advance of the British, whilst 
it diverted their attention from the flanking movement 
against Wayne which was already begun. It gave Wayne 
moment in which to collect himself, and an opportunity 
to obey the order sent him by the Marquis de La Fayette 
to fall back upon Vose’s and Barber's light infantry, 
stationed, as has been said, about half a mile to the rear. 


} Lord Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton, 8th July, 1781. 
* Wayne's Report, ut supra. 
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He had to leave two of his cannon, because the horses 
had been shot, so that he could not drag them, and they 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Wayne retired in good order to the position of the 
light infantry, bringing off all his wagons and his am- 
munition in safety. The British contented themselves 
with keeping the battle-field. They made no attempt to 
follow, although their cavalry had been drawn up ready 
to charge; they returned to their camp, and Lord Corn- 
wallis crossed with his army to James Island, and thence 
to Cobham, upon the south side of the James River, 
during the night. La Fayette concentrated at Norrell’s 
Mill both the Continentals and the militia, which latter 
General Lawson had moved forward for that purpose. 

The chief danger of La Fayette’s position, after the en- 
gagement, lay in the superiority of the British cavalry, 
who, if they had been thrown forward upon him im- 
mediately, would, without doubt, have done him serious 
damage. But the darkness of the night favored him, 
and he gave it afterward as his opinion that, when Lord 
Cornwallis saw that he had united his Continentals by 
bringing up his light infantry at Norrell’s Mill, the Brit- 
ish commander was afraid to advance, lest he in turn 
should fall into an ambuscade, and therefore he declined 
a further contest.* 

‘The Marquis de La Fayette’s account of the battle of 
Green Spring, which he wrote to General Greene from 
“Ambler’s Plantation, opposite Jamestown,” on the 8th 
of July, 1781, is as follows :* 


“On the 4th inst. the enemy evacuated Williamsburg where 
some stores fell into our hands, and retired to this place under 
the cannon of their shipping. Next morning we advanced to 





+ ‘Tarleton says, however, that the rear-guard did not embark until twenty- 
four hours after the action. (Campaigns, p. 357.) 

* Mannscrit No, 2, wl eupra, 

* La Fayette’s Memoirs, American edition, i, 625. 
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Bird's tavern, and a part of the army took post at Norrel's Mill, 
about nine miles from the British Camp. 

“The 6th I detached an advanced corps under Gen. Wayne 
with a view of reconnoitering the enemy's situation. ‘Their light 
parties being drawn in, the pickets which lay close to their en- 
campment were gallantly attacked by some riflemen whose skill 
was employed to great effect. 

“Having ascertained that Lord Cornwallis had sent off his 
baggage under a proper escort and posted his army in an open 
field fortified by the shipping, returned to the detachment which 
I found more generally engaged. A piece of cannon had been 
attempted by the van-guard under Major Galvan, whose conduct 
deserves high applause.—Upon this, the whole British army came 
‘out and advanced to the thin wood occupied by General Wayne,— 
His corps, chiefly composed of Pennsylvanians and some light 
infantry, did not exceed eight hundred men with three field 
pieces. But, notwithstanding their numbers, at sight of the Brit 
ish, the troops ran to the rencontre. A short skirmish ensued, 
with a close, warm, and well directed firing, but as the enemy's 
right and left of course greatly outflanked ours, I sent General 
Wayne orders to retire half a mile to where Col. Vose’s and Col. 
Barber's light infantry battalions had arrived by a rapid move, 
and where I directed them to form. In this position they re- 
mained till some hours in the night. The militia under Gen. 
‘Lawson had been advanced, and the continentals were at Norrel’s 
‘Mill when the enemy retreated during the night to James Island, 
which they also evacuated, crossing over to the south side of the 
river. Their ground at this place and the island were sueces- 
sively occupied by General Muhlenberg. Many valuable horses 
were left on their retreat. 

“From every account, the enemy’s loss has been very great 
and much pains taken to conceal it. Their light infantry, the 
brigade of guards and two British regiments formed the first: line, 
the remainder of the army the second; the cavalry were drawn 
up bat did not charge. 

“By the inclosed return you will see what part of General 
‘Wayne's detachment suffered most, ‘The services rendered by 
the officers make me happy to think that, altho’ many were 
wounded, we lost none, Most of the field officers had their horses 
killed, and the same accident to every horse of two field pieces 
made it impossible to move them, unless men were sacrificed, 
But it is enough for the glory of General Wayne, and the officers 
and men he commanded, to have attacked the whole British army 
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with a reconnoitering party only, close to their encampment, and 
by this severe skirmish hastened their retreat over the river. 
“Colonel Bowyer, of the riflemen, is a prisoner.” * 


Considerable importance has been attached by his- 
torians to this affair, largely, no doubt, because of the 
positive assertions of Tarleton that upon the British side 
it had not been accorded the attention it deserved, and 
that an opportunity was lost which, if it had been im- 
proved, must have changed the course of military affairs 
in Virginia in 1781. That officer asserted that the 
American army lay open to an attack on the night of 
the 6th of July, which could easily have been made, to 
its total destruction; “annihilation,” indeed, is the ex- 





‘Rercny of the killed, wounded, and missing of the detachment com- 
‘manded by General Wayne, in a skirmish with the British army near the 
Green Springs, in Virginia, July 6, 1781. 

‘Major Galvan's advanced guard, Killed, 4 rank and file; wounded, 1 ser- 
geant, 7 rank and file. 

Col, Stewart’s detacht, Pennsylvan. Killed, 11 rank and file; wounded, 2 
Capts. 3 Licuts. 4 sergeants, 30 rank and file, 

Col, Butler's ditto, Killed, 2 sergeants, 4 rank and file; wounded, 15 rank 
‘and file; missing, 9 rank and file, 

Col. Humpton's ditto, Killed, 1 sergeant, 4 rank and fle; wounded, 3 
Capts. 1 Lieut. 1 sergeant, 19 rank and file. 

Major Willes's ditto, of light infantry. Killed, t sergeant, 1 rank and file ; 
wounded, 7 rank and file, 

Capt. Ogden’s company of McPherson's legion. Wounded, 2 rank and 
filo. 

Capts, Savage and Duffy's artillery. Wounded, 1 Capt.-Lient., 1 sergeant, 
2 rank and file; missing, 3 rank and file, 

Total, 5 Captains, 1 Captain-Lieutenant, 4 Lieutenants, 7 sergeants, and 82 
rank and file wounded ; 4 sergeants, 24 rank and fle killed ; 12 rank and file 
missing, 











‘Nastes of the Orricens wounded. 
Captains. Van Lear, Division Inspector; Doyle, Finney, Montgomery, 
Stake, McClellan, 
Lieutenants, Piercy, Feltman, White, Herbert, taken prisoner Capt.- 
Lieut. Crossley, of artillery. 
N.B, A few riflemen were wounded, the number not ascertained. 
‘Wo, Banner, Maj. and D.A.G. 


Published by order of Congress. 
Cuamuas Txomos, Secretary. 
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pression he employed to describe the result as it presented 
itself to his mind. Some of the writers, influenced, un- 
consciously perhaps, by a criticism intended to discredit 
Earl Cornwallis and not La Fayette, and made by 
Tarleton whilst he was still smarting under the mor- 
tification of the defeat at Yorktown, have declared that 
La Fayette committed a grave military error at Green 
Spring, through which he placed his army in imminent 
peril, just as Tarleton said he did. 

It is to be taken into account, however, that this asser- 
tion is not made from any definite statement of what the 
Marquis de La Fayette did, but is based upon the nega- 
tive evidence as to what Lord Cornwallis did not do, and 
what it was supposed by Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton that 
he might have done, if he had thought it judicious. It 
was doubtless a comparatively easy task for some of Earl 
Cornwallis’s officers, after the event, to show what steps 
might have been taken by their commander, during his 
conduct of the Virginia campaign, in order to avoid the 
bitter humiliation which they all shared and for which 
perhaps they felt they were not responsible. Lord Corn- 
wallis himself, however, whose military judgment certainly 
had the prestige of veteran experience, and whose skill 
has been admitted upon all sides as entitling him to high 
rank among British commanders, did not decide to avail 
himself of an opportunity for “such an exploit,” which 
his fiery young dragoon afterward told his countrymen 
“would have been easy, fortunate, and glorious, and would 
have prevented the combination which produced the fall 
of Yorktown and Gloucester.” ? 

But to examine the facts. La Fayette had not rashly 
attacked the whole British army. His move on the 
morning of the 6th of July was to send forward a recon 
noitring party, which he made strong enough to protect 





3 Tarleton’s Campaigns, p. 355, 
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itself, and intrusted to the leadership of a general 
officer. This of itself was an act of caution. He then 
disposed his army with great care, and, as the event 
proved, with good judgment; so that when Wayne fell 
back the well-disciplined Continentals were at hand to 
support him. 

When La Fayette went to the front, in the afternoon, 
to examine his position, instead of throwing his men 
rashly into danger, he made a long détour to satisfy him- 
self that all was well, before proceeding further, And it 
was during his absence upon this well-timed errand that 
General Wayne precipitated the action and drew down 
upon himself the weight of the whole British army. If 
that officer had halted until his commander returned, 
there would not have been any serious danger to the 
American troops; because La Fayette had discovered 
the British plot in the mean while, and there was still, 
from Lord Cornwallis’s own testimony, ample time to 
make a retreat in good order. 

General de La Fayette did not accuse Wayne of 
rashness in this affiir; indeed, he always spoke of him 
with affection, He simply remarked, years afterward, 
in writing his memoirs, that he had “ returned with all 
haste, but General Wayne had yielded to the tempta- 
tion;” though “fortunately, upon discovering his mis- 
take, he met the situation with courage; for he was a 
brave and a good officer.” : 

Seeing, however, that the crisis had come, La Fayette 
displayed admirable coolness. He directed the movements 
of his troops in the front of the battle, without regard to 
his personal safety, until the moment arrived for him to 
order the retreat; and Wayne bore testimony to this in 
his official report. “Our Field-Officers were generally 
dismounted,” said he, “by having their horses either 
killed or wounded under them. . . . I will not condole 
with the Marquis for the loss of two of his, as he was 
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frequently requested to keep at a greater distance. His 
native bravery rendered him deaf to the admonition.” * 

After the retreat to Norrell’s Mill, and during the 
night of the 6th of July, La Fayette’s army was in 
danger, or would have been so if the British had thrown 
forward their cavalry and had advanced upon him in 
foree. Danger, however, was a constant element in his 
maneuvres before the British army throughout the Vir- 
ginia campaign. That it may have been a little greater 
or a little less upon a given occasion is a mere incident; 
it would be futile to speculate what injury might have 
befallen him if events had been different, and it is but 
just to give him credit for what he did. 

Upon this particular night, at all events, he was under 
no misapprehension as to the danger; for he had seen 
the British army himself and knew precisely what there 
was to guard against. He had his own time to prepare 
for what might come; and there was left him this ad- 
vantage, that the greater part of his Continental troops, 
and all of Lawson’s militia, had not been engaged. The 
evidence shows that he was perfectly alert and that his 
pickets were carefully watching the country ; for Tarleton 
admits that when he was sent out with his dragoons, after 
daybreak on the following morning, upon the road be- 
yond Green Spring by which the Americans had with- 
drawn, “they had not advanced four miles when they 
met a patrole of mounted riflemen.” Tarleton’s theory 
of the capture and destruction of the American army 
presupposed a body of troops who were worn out, de- 
feated, and disheartened ; which these men were not. 

Upon the 8th of July, La Fayette issued the following 
general order, from Ambler’s Plantation :* 





* Wayne's Report to General Washington : Sparks, Correspondence of the 
Revolution, ii, 950. La Fayette said his horse was not killed under him, 
but one was shot which was led at his side, (Mémoires historiques, i. 274.) 
* Pennsylvania Gazette, Ist August, 1781. 
Vou. 1-24 
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“The General is happy in acknowledging the spirit of the 
detachment commanded by General Wayne in their engagement 
with the total British army, of which he happened to be an eye- 
witness. He requests General Wayne, theofficers and men under 
is command, to receive his best thanks. 

“The bravery and destructive fire of the riflemen engaged, 
rendered essential service. 

“The brilliant conduct of Major Galvan and the Continental 
detachment under his command, entitle them to applause. 

“The conduct of the Pennsylvania field and other officers 
are new instances of their gallantry and talents. ‘The fire of the 
light infantry under Major Willis checked the enemy’s progress 
round our right flank. ‘The General was much pleased with the 
conduct of Captain Savage, of the Artillery, and it is with pleas- 
ure he also observes, that nothing but the loss of horses could 
have produeed that of the two field pieces. ‘The zeal of Colonel 
‘Mercer's little corps is handsomely expressed in the number of 
horses he had killed.’? 





The behavior of La Fayette upon the occasion of this 
affair at Green Spring greatly enhanced his reputation in 
the Continental army, where his whole conduct of the 
Virginia campaign had attracted attention and won the 
approval both of the American and of the French officers. 
General de Rochambeau wrote to the War Department in 
France, “M. de la Fayette a mordu deux fois Parritre- 
garde de Cornwallis avec des suce’s balaneés. II s’est en 
tout parfaitement bien conduit dans toute sa campagne 
de Virginie.” His merit was acknowledged also in the 
British camp; and Tarleton, in asserting that La Fayette 
had attacked the whole British army with a greatly infe~ 
rior force, no doubt expressed the opinion of his brother 
officers and the general sentiment around him when he 
added that the step must haye been prompted by “too 
great ardour, or false intelligence, which is most probable, 
for it is the only instance of this officer committing him- 
self during a very difficult campaign.” 





+ To the Marquis de Ségur, 26th July, 1781: MS. Letter Books of Rocham- 
‘beau, Library of Congress. 
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After having united his army at Cobham, Lord Corn- 
wallis detached Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton, with his 
cavalry legion and a small force of mounted infantry, 
into Amelia County, to Prince Edward Court-House, and 
thence into Bedford County, to destroy whatever stores 
he could find there, having decided upon this further 
effort to cripple the Americans by employing such of 
his troops as he did not intend to embark for New York 
and whom he did not immediately require for garrison 
duty. Tarleton left Cobham upon this expedition on 
the 9th of July, whereupon Lord Cornwallis withdrew 
his whole remaining force to Portsmouth. 

In the mean time the Marquis de La Fayette had occu- 
pied Williamsburg. He now enjoyed, for the first time 
since he had come into the State of Virginia, a moment 
of comparative security and an opportunity to rest his 
men, who were worn out by constant marching and by 
daily and nightly alarms. He determined to occupy 
the high ground at Malvern Hill, which is healthy and 
well situated, in order to refresh his army, and at the 
same time to place himself in an advantageous position 
to watch the movements of the enemy and to move for 
the defence of Virginia either to the north or to the 
south. He wrote to Baron Steuben? “I am happy that 
the North shore of James River is at length freed of 
the enemy. As soon as I am well ascertained of their 
motion I shall advise you. In my opinion it becomes 
every day more necessary to think seriously of support- 
ing General Greene.” 

La Fayette had received information of Tarleton’s ex- 
pedition into Amelia County, though, as he was yet un- 
certain as to the purpose of the British commander in his 
retreat to Portsmouth, he could not decide whether Tarle- 





+See his letter from there addressed to Congress on. the Sth July, 1781 : 
Papers of the Old Congress, Department of State. 
* 10th July, 1781; Steuben Papers, New York Historieal Society. 
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ton was merely sent out to pillage, or whether this move- 
ment was intended to reinforce Lord Rawdon in the 
Carolinas. He concluded to take measures to defeat the 
latter undertaking if it should be attempted, and to be in 
readiness to assist General Greene if it proved that the 
British were contemplating an enterprise toward the south. 
He sent General Wayne, with his Pennsylvania Conti- 
nentals and three hundred Virginia eighteen-months men, 
to the south side of the James, whither he also detached 
General Morgan with five hundred riflemen and some 
dragoons, to support Wayne, His purpose was to keep 
Wayne as well advanced as possible, so that in the event 
of the embarkation of the British troops for New York, 
of which he now had an intimation, the Pennsylvanians 
might move at once to strengthen the hand of General 
Greene. On the 15th of July he ordered General Wayne 
to take post at Goode's Bridge on the Appomattox River, 
whither General Morgan was also sent, as we see by a 
letter of La Fayette’s of that date from Richmond to 
Wayne,' in which he says,— 


“From the best intelligence I can get, the enemy’s cavalry are 
gone very high up the country, either with a view to destroy some 
stores, or with the intention of gaining South Carolina, In either 
case, it becomes important that some troops be advanced farther 
south which may manenvre them lower down, or, should the 
cavalry reinforee Lord Rawdon, form a junction with General 
Greene, 

“General Morgan, with the riflemen and what horse we can 
collect, will march to-morrow toward Goode’s Bridge, from West- 
ham where he will cross the river, . . . General Morgan, who 
precedes you to Goode’s Bridge, will be able to inform you of 
the enemy's movements, Should a stroke at Col. Tarleton be 
found practicable, you have my permission to make it in con- 
junction with General Morgan, But, in case the enemy are 
going to the Southward, you will be so far on your way to 
Gen. Greene.”” 








} Wayne Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Tarleton’s incursion resulted in no advantage to the 
British arms. After having marched through Petersburg 
to Prince Edward Court-House and from there toward 
the river Dan, he returned to the main army in about two 
weeks; and the stores destroyed by him, either of a pub- 
lie or of a private nature, were not in value equivalent 
to the damage sustained in the skirmishes on the route 
and in the loss of men and horses through the excessive 
heat of the climate.’ 

At this time La Fayette had begun to grow discon- 
tented in Virginia, which the British seemed to have de- 
serted, and where active warfare appeared to have come 
to an end,—“ homesick,” as he said, to be back again at 
General Washington’s head-quarters, near the Continental 
army, near the French troops, and near the combined 
operations at New York, about which he still dreamed in 
connection with the future greatness of America. It was 
not possible for him to imagine, in the dulness of his 
camp life at Malvern Hill, whence he could then discern 
no prospect of activity or of military operations in Vir- 
ginia, that he was almost within sight of the ground upon 
which a great event was soon to occur, that he should 
take an active and honorable part in it, and that by this 
event the independence of the United States would be 
established. 

Ina rather despondent tone, he appealed to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, not, as he said, in his official capacity, 
but as his “most intimate and confidential friend,” * to 
allow him to return to head-quarters. 


“When I went to the Southward,”” he said, “you know I had 
some private objections, but I became sensible of the necessity 
there was for the detachment to go, and I know that, had I re- 
turned, there was nobody that could lead them on against: their 








+ Campaigns of 1780 and 1781, p. 
* 20th July, 1781, from Malvern Hill, marked “Private” : Washington 
Papers, Department of State. 
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inclination, My entering this State was happily marked by a 
service to the capital. Virginia became the grand object of the 
ennemy, as it was the point to which the Ministry tended. 

“Thad the honor to command an army and oppose Lord Corn- 
wallis, When incomparably inferior to him, fortune was pleased 
to preserve us; when equal in numbers, tho’ not in the kind of 
troops, we have also been pretty lucky. 

“Comwallis bad the disgrace of a retreat and this State being 
recovered, government properly re-established, the ennemy are 
under protection of their works at Portsmouth, it appears an 
embarkation is taking place, probably destined to New York. 
The war in this State would then become a plundering one, and 
great mancenvres be out of the question, —a prudent officer would 
do our business here and the Baron is prudent to the utmost. 
‘Would it be possible, my dear General, that, in case a part of 
the British troops go to New York, I may be allowed to join the 
combined armies? I know the command of a separate army 
ought not to be quitted ; but besides the services I may render 
in the co-operation, some arrangements, which I leave to your 
goodness for me to think of, may put me in a very brilliant 
station... . Lord Cornwallis is every day inquiring about my 
going to the grand army, which he says, must be soon the case, 
‘This induees me to think they believe you are in earnest in your 
preparations. . . . Should not a great part of the operating army 
in this quarter go to New York, I would not trouble you with 
my wishes to return to H‘qrs. But do not, I pray, believe I 
have the least notion of’ calculating upon commands (tho’ in my 
personal circumstances they become peculiarly important to me). 
If I may be of the least use to you, it will make me happy to 
serve as a volunteer Aid de Camp to you.” 


Events were rapidly moving, at that moment, in a 
direction which General Washington did not dare to 
point out too distinctly when he replied to La Fayette’s 
request to be recalled. He went so far, however, as to 
intimate that there were circumstances under which im- 
portant operations might be undertaken before long in 
the Southern States, in which event, aside from the fact 
that, if La Fayette were to return to head-quarters then, 
no command was available to which he could be ap- 
pointed, he would be of greater service where he was, 
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and it would be far more to his advantage to stay there. 
Therefore the General, knowing that La Fayette would 
understand that he referred to the expected arrival of 
the French fleet from the West Indies, which had been 
agreed upon by the ministry in France in the early part 
of 1781, said, significantly, “ Your penetration will point 
out my meaning, which I cannot venture to express in 
direct terms.” * 

Whilst La Fayette was fulfilling the duty which lay 
before him, he wrote to General Washington, from Mal- 
yern Hill, in a second letter upon the 20th of July, as 
follows :? 


“My DEAR GENERAT—No accounts from the Northward. No 
etter from Headquarters. Iam utterly a stranger to everything 
that passes out of Virginia; and, Virginian operations being for 
the present in a state of languor, I have more time to think of 
my solitude. In a word, my dear General, I am homesick, and 
if I can’t go to Headquarters wish at least to hear from there. 

“Tam anxious to know your opinion concerning the Virginia 
campaign. That the subjugation of this State was the great 
object with the Ministry, is an indisputable fact. I think your 
diversion has been of more use to the State than my mancuvres ; 
but the latter have been much directed by political views. So 
Jong as my lord wished for an action, not one gun has been dred ; 
the moment he declined it, we have been skirmishing. But I 
took care never to commit the army, His naval superiority, his 
superiority of horse, of regulars, his thousand advantages over 
us, were such that Iam lucky enough to have come off safe. I 
had an eye upon European negotiations, and made it a point to 
give his Lordship the disgrace of a retreat.”” 


To this General Washington replied in that tone of 
kindness which runs through all his correspondence with 
the youthful major-general, whom he loved and whose 
merits he rightly estimated, “You ask my opinion of the 





1 Private letter from Headquarters at Dobbe's Ferry, 30th July, 1781: 
Sparks, Writings of Washington, viii. 119. 
* Washington Papers, Department of State. 
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Virginia campaign. Be assured, my dear Marquis, your 
conduct meets my warmest approbation, as it must that 
of everybody. Should it ever be said, that my attach 
ment to you betrayed me into partiality, you have only 
to appeal to facts to refute any such charge. But I trust 
there will be no occasion.” * 

La Fayette’s active operations as an independent com- 
mander in Virginia were drawing to a close ; indeed, they 
were practically ended then, so far as they related to field 
operations beyond the task of holding his own ground, 
of preparing the Virginia forces to assist in the defence 
of their State, and of watching the British, who soon 
afterward began to intrench themselves at Yorktown and 
Gloucester, which they were to leave only as prisoners of 
war. His services during the campaign had resulted in 
his holding undisputed possession of almost the whole 
State of Virginia; and this aid was of enormous value 
in the military combinations which followed, by which 
General Washington was enabled, with the French allied 
troops, to force the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
If the British army had occupied Virginia, with the con- 
sequent advantage of its numerous strategic positions, 
there could have been no Yorktown campaign. The 
French fleet would have been unable to assist America 
in Chesapeake Bay, because it would have found itself 
isolated there; and it is not in the least degree probable 
that General Washington would have marched to the 
South. The only hope of successful co-operation must 
then have lain in the direction of New York; and that, 
as we have seen in the case of the Comte d’Estaing, was 
extremely uncertain. 

La Fayette had not conquered Lord Cornwallis, it is 
true; he had not outgeneralled him; nor had he driven 
him from the country. His small force would not have 





430th July, 1781: Sparks, Writings of Washington, viii. 118, 
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permitted anything of the kind. But he had maneeuyred 
with such caution and such good judgment, through the 
country, back and forth across its innumerable rivers 
and smaller streams, annoying the enemy, keeping out 
of their way, harassing their rear, and yet preventing 
them from establishing themselves in Virginia, that Lord 
Cornwallis finally retired toward the coast with the inten- 
tion of strengthening his army before undertaking “solid 
operations” with a view to ultimate conquest. Solid opera 
tions had been found by him to be necessary if he intended 
to take away the State of Virginia from the “boy” gen- 
eral of twenty-three who he had once thought could not 
escape him. In this respect La Fayette deserves full credit 
as a soldier, that, during a campaign which even his Brit- 
ish opponents admitted to be a difficult one, he had made 
no serious mistakes. He had animated the Virginians to 
renewed efforts in the common cause by the influence of 
his own untiring energy and courage; he had protected 
their public stores and their private property ; and, having 
kept his army intact, he barred the outlets, upon the land 
side, by which Lord Cornwallis might try to escape from 
the perilous situation in which he had placed himself at 
Yorktown. 

How far the Marquis de La Fayette believed that he 
had contributed to the ultimate defeat of Lord Cornwallis 
is uncertain from anything that he ever said; though it 
is not probable that he imagined that the retreat of the 
British commander from Williamsburg to Portsmouth 
was due to the presence of his little army, since the em- 
barkation of the British troops for New York made it 
evident that orders from Sir Henry Clinton governed the 
movements of Cornwallis at that time. La Fayette ap- 
pears to have had some intimation of the lack of harmony 
between Clinton and Cornwallis which unquestionably 
embarrassed the latter at that period; because he wrote 
to General Washington, in this connection, “ Lord Corn- 
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wallis, I am told, is much disappointed in his hopes of 
command. I cannot find out what he does with himself. 
Should he go to England, we are, I think, to rejoice for 
it. He is a bold and active man, two dangerous qualities 
in this Southern war.”* 

‘The important advantage which La Fayette hoped to 
obtain during the active portion of his campaign was to 
fasten upon Lord Cornwallis the “disgrace of a retreat” 
in the eyes of Europe, and thus enhance the claims of the 
United States in case of a negotiation for peace. He evi- 
dently did not expect to accomplish permanent military 
results against the British army with the inadequate force 
at his command, Subsequently, after the British with- 
drew to Yorktown, he tells us (though this was written 
years after the event), “ It was at that point* that La Fay- 
ette passionately desired the British army to concentrate. 
‘This was the purpose of all his movements as soon as a 
slight increase of his force permitted him to think of any- 
thing except to retire without being destroyed, and to save 
the magazines.”* 

His situation in regard to the British movements at that 
time is described in his letter to General Washington, of 
the 20th of July, from Malvern Hill: 


“$0 soon as he* had crossed, he improved the opportunity to 
send Tarleton into Amelia, but was disappointed in the stores 
which he expected to find and whieh had been previously removed. 
I thought at first the cavalry would join Rawdon, and detached 
‘Wayne and Morgan either to man@uvre Tarleton down or to 
determine his course. Upon this he retired with precipitation 
towards Portsmouth where the British army is for the present. 

“From every account, it appears a part of the army will em- 
bark; the light infantry, the guards, the 80th Regt., the Queen’s 





1 From Malvern Hill, 20th July, 1781: Washington Papers, Department 
of State. 
+ Yorktown. 
Mémoires historiques de La Fayette, i. 274. 
* Comwallis. 
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‘Rangers are, it is said, destined to New York. Of this I have 
sent accounts by water to Rhode Island, but question if the 
doats will arrive. . . . General Wayne’s Pennsylvanians never 
exceeded about 700. Fighting and desertion have much reduced 
them. I have sent him to Goode’s Bridge, upon Appomattox. 
He says the three Pennsylvania Battalions have been redueed to 
two,—about 250 each, fit for duty. To this I have added 300 
Virginia new levies ; General Morgan and 500 riflemen with some 
dragoons is also at Goode’s Bridge to support Wayne. But: the 
moment the embarkation sails, Morgan will return and the others 
proceed to Carolina. I have obtained from the Executive that 
2000 militia be ordered to Boyd's ferry, upon Dan River. ‘This 
force will give General Greene's a decided superiority. Iam de- 
termined to reinforce him at my own risks, It is important for 
the treaty that Carolina be reconquered. ‘The light infantry and 
whatever militia remains are encamped upon Malvern Hill, the 
most airy and healthy place this side of the mountains. [have a 
post at Sandy Point to examine the ennemy’s movements. I shall 
ilitia in the vicinity of Williamsburg ; the Gloucester 
ia in their own County. Mr. Packer has some on the 
south side of James River, ‘The few boats that remain are col- 
lected at Four Miles Creek. . . . Such is for the present our situa- 
tion. I have endeavored to attend to the health and refreshment 
of our men, while I had parties to gain intelligence and prevent, 
plunder. Ihave directed Packer's detachment, about 300 militia, 
to keep clear of danger from an attack. His own are from the adja- 
cent counties to Suffolk. The Executive have promised I should 
ina little time have 5000 militia, let it be 4000 and the light infan- 
try. In case 2000 were to go to New York, 600 must be kept as a 
garrison in Portsmouth, and the remainder, though we ean’t pre- 
vent their plundering, may be prevented from forming any estab- 
lishment in the State, provided we can make up a body of cavalry, 
—the most difficult of all works in this country. Nothing but a 
treaty of alliance with the negroes can find ont dragoon horses, 
and it is by those means the enemy have got a formidable cavalry. 

. . The clothing you have long ago sent to the light infantry is 
not yet arrived, I haye been obliged to send for it and expect it 
in a few days. These three battalions are the best troops that 
ever took the field. My confidence in them is unbounded. They 
are far superior to any British troops, and none will ever venture 
to meet them at equal numbers, What a pity these men are not 
employed along with the French grenadiers! They would do 
eternal honor to our arms, But their presence here, I must con- 
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fess, has saved this State, and indeed the Southern part of the 
Continent.” 


Again, upon the 26th of July, he wrote, from Malvern 
Hill, to the Commander-in-Chief,-— 


“T had some days ago the honor to write to your Excellency 
and informed you that a detachment from the British army would 
probably embark at Portsmouth, ‘The two battalions of light in- 
fantry and the Queen’s Rangers were certainly, and the guards 
with one or two British regiments were likely to be, ordered upon 
that service. My conjectures have proved true, and 49 sails 
fallen down in Hampton Road, the departure of which I expect 
to hear every minute. 

“A prisoner British officer lately mentioned Lord Cornwallis 
himself was going. However, I think General Leslie is the man 
who commands the embarked troops. Pottowmack and Chesa- 
peak are the announced object. But I think the true destination 
is New York. 

“T have directed men of observation to send me intelligence 
respecting the movements of the fleet. Horses will be ready upon 
the road and an officer sent the moment I hear of their sailing. 
Some days ago I communicated my conjectures to the French Ad- 
miral, but question if my letters could arrive safe. 

“Tt appears the ennemy have some cavalry on board. ‘The 
conquest of Virginia and the establishment of British power in 
this State having not succeeded to the expectations of the British 
Court, a lesser number might be sufficient to the present pur- 
poses, and two thousand men easily spared. So that I do not be- 
lieve the present embarkation is under that number. 

“So far as a land force can oppose naval operations and naval 
superiority, I think the position now occupied by the main body 
of our small army affords the best chance to support the several 
parts of Virginia. 

“In his precipitate retreat from Amelia County, Colonel Tarle- 
ton suffered some loss from militia light parties.”” 





} Washington Papers, Department of State, 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN—Continued. 


‘Tae fortunes of war began at length, after years of 
disappointment, of disheartening reverses, and of finan- 
cial distress, to favor the Continental arms. The be- 
ginning of the year 1781 gave hope of success in the 
affairs of the Revolution against Great Britain ; its close 
was to see American independence substantially won, and 
the United States established among the nations of the 
world. 

Whilst the operations which we have been following 
with the Marquis de La Fayette through his campaign 
in Virginia were tending toward this result, events of 
great importance were taking place at the North, pre- 
paring the way for that combination of the allied forces 
of France and America which culminated in the glorious 
achievements of both in the Yorktown campaign. 

The arrival at Newport, in the early part of May, of 
the Admiral Comte de Barras and the Vicomte de Ro- 
chambeau, who came with the announcement that the 
French Government had advanced considerable sums of 
money to aid in clothing and equipping the army of the 
United States, but had decided not to send any more 
ships to strengthen its squadron at Newport and not to 
forward the second division of the Comte de Rocham- 
beau’s detachment, led the French commanders to request 
another conference with General Washington." 





} Admiral de Barras wrote to General Washington, from Newport, on the 
ith of May, ‘‘I have the honor to announce to your Excellency my arrival 
at Boston, on the 6th of this month, in the frigate La Concorde, the King 
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General Washington replied by appointing the 2ist 
of May as the date of the meeting, and Wethersfield, in 
Connecticut, as the place, whither he proceeded from his 
head-quarters at New Windsor, accompanied by General 
Knox and General du Portail. The Comte de Rocham- 
beau arrived at the time appointed, with the Chevalier 
de Chastellux; M. de Barras was detained at Newport by 
the sudden appearance of some British ships of war off 
the harbor. The conference was held with due formality, 
and, as at the former conference between the Commander- 
in-Chief and the French generals at Newport, the propo- 
sitions were presented in writing by the Comte de Ro- 
chambeau and the answers of General Washington placed 
opposite to these, each proposition being offset by the 
reply made to it, and from the whole of these the eon- 
clusion was made up. The subjects discussed were the 
disposition of the French fleet at Newport, its possible co- 
operation in the enterprises to be undertaken during the 
summer, the securing, at some point out of the enemy’s 
reach, of the magazines and stores, the powder and the 
heavy siege-artillery, belonging to the detachment under 
the command of M. de Barras and General de Rocham- 
beau, with various other matters of detail pertinent to the 
situation, and finally, what was of greatest importance, 
the arrangement for a junction of the French land forces 
with the main Continental army, with a view to active 
operations under General Washington. 

This was the purpose which Washington earnestly 
desired to accomplish; because, as the enemy had evi- 
dently reduced their strength by the detachments they 





having appointed me to the command of his squadron in these seas. Tar 
rived at this place yesterday. ‘The Comte de Rochambeau has communi- 
cated to me the letter which he had the honor to write to your Excellency, 
requesting an interview. When he shall have received your answer we will 
conform to your decision. I am yery anxious to have the honor of making 
your acquaintance, and assure you that I have nothing so much at heart a 
to render myself serviceable to the King and to the United States."" 
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had recently sent to carry on the war in the South, their 
position seemed to offer an opportunity, especially if the 
French naval armament from the West Indies should 
arrive at a favorable moment, to make a successful attack 
upon New York, the stronghold of British operations in 
America. He had watched anxiously for the day to come 
when this should be possible. His most sanguine hopes 
were always centred in that undertaking; they influenced 
his plan of operation in the early part of 1781, and they 
decided the result of the conference at Wethersfield. 

It was agreed that the French troops should join him, 
as soon as possible, upon the Hudson River, and that 
offensive operations should be undertaken against New 
York. The Comte de Rochambeau at once placed him- 
self in accord with the views of the Commander-in-Chief 
and agreed to move his soldiers from their quarters at 
Newport to the Hudson. At the same time, his judg- 
ment was not in favor of an attempt upon New York, 
which he believed to be impracticable for heavy ships 
of war, on account of the shallowness of water upon the 
bar. His suggestion was, to operate with the fleet in 
Chesapeake Bay, and, by supporting La Fayette with 
the main army, to rescue the State of Virginia and the 
South from the hands of the British, who seemed to be 
advancing to a permanent establishment there. It was 
probably known at that time that Lord Cornwallis was 
marching from North Carolina to unite with General 
Phillips and Arnold in Virginia,’ and that La Fayette 
was in extreme danger. 

M. de Rochambeau’s belief in the advisability of a 
movement in the direction of Virginia was strengthened 
at that moment by a package of despatches from Lord 
George Germain to Sir Henry Clinton, dated the 7th of 





' This was certainly known to Rochambeau one week later. Rocham- 
beau to Comte de Grasse, 28th May, 1781: MS. Letter Books of Rocham- 
beau, Library of Congress. 
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February and the 7th of March, not in cipher, which had 
been captured by an American privateer and were sent 
to General Washington whilst he was at the conference 
of Wethersfield." These showed that the purpose of the 
British ministry was to capture the Southern States, and 
after them the Middle States, in order to drive the Con- 
tinental army to the eastern side of the Hudson River, 
and to confine it there until the country should be en- 
tirely recovered to the British dominion. Lord George 
Germain doubted not that Sir Henry Clinton would avail 
himself of Washington’s weakness and his own superi- 
ority to send a considerable force to the head of the 
Chesapeake us soon as the season would permit operations 
to be carried on in that quarter, and he flattered himself 
that the Southern provinces would be recovered to his 
Majesty’s obedience before the long-promised succors, 
none of which had yet sailed, could arrive from France, 
and that Mr. Washington, unable to draw subsistence for 
his troops from the west side of the Hudson River, would 
be compelled to cross it and take refuge in the Eastern 
provinces. It was the judgment of the Comte de Ro- 
chambeau that this plan of campaign should be defeated 
by counter-operations in the South ; and General Wash- 
ington appears to have agreed with him to the extent, at 
least, of considering the practicability of doing so if the 
French naval commander at Newport would unite in the 
undertaking and proceed with his fleet to Chesapeake Bay. 
A messenger was sent immediately to M. de Barras to 
inquire whether he would renew the attempt made by the 
Chevalier Des Touches ; but the admiral replied that the 
British naval superiority was so great that he should not 
consider himself justified in undertaking an enterprise of 
that character with his present force. 

This attitude of the Comte de Rochambeau at the 





' Mémoires de Rochambeau, Paris, 1809, i. 
despatches in Sparks, Writings of Washington, 
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conference of Wethersfield has led French historians to 
claim for him the credit of having first suggested the op- 
erations which resulted in the Yorktown campaign, The 
military combination of that enterprise was not, indeed, 
discussed in detail at Wethersfield; for the two essential 
elements of its ultimate suecess—to wit, the arrival of the 
French West India fleet under the Comte de Grasse, and 
the operations which Lord Cornwallis might undertake in 
Virginia after uniting with the army of General Phillips 
—were then unknown quantities in the problem. The 
subsequent military operations were, properly speaking, 
the outgrowth of what was done at Wethersfield. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that General Wash- 
ington had not considered the question of a Virginia 
campaign, or that the fate of his own State had not ap- 
pealed to him through all the ties of attachment and of 
personal interest: his correspondence amply shows that 
he had in mind the question of operations at the South, 
but that the lack of naval support and of means of water 
transportation caused him to defer its consideration for the 
present. His devotion to the cause of liberty throughout 
America led him to take the broad view that the whole 
country was his country, and that its interests were to be 
protected by him alike in every part, according to his re- 
sources and to the best means available. 

In view of his comparatively small force, of the diffi- 
culty of raising more men in the different States, of the 
enormous labor of transporting his army from the Hud- 
son River to the James by land, and of the loss, by de~ 
sertion and otherwise, which experience had shown must 
be reckoned with, the operation against New York pre- 
sented itself to his mind as the one step that was then 





See General Washington's letters, 234 May, to the Chevalier de La 

Luzerne, 24th May, to the President of New Hampshire, 27th May, to 

Congress, and 20th May, to John Sullivan: Sparks, Writings of Wash- 
Vili, 49, ot weg. 
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practicable. If it should result successfully, it would 
probubly end the war; and it was likely, in any event, 
to relieve the situation in Virginia, by foreing the British 
to recall a large part of their troops. His opinion pre- 
vailed in the conference, and the junction of the French 
troops with those of the Continental army was agreed to 
upon that basis, the proposition and the answer in rela- 
tion to it being as follows : 


“ M, de Rochambeau.—If the fleet from the West Indies should 
arrive in these waters, an event which will probably be announced 
beforehand by a frigate, what operations will General Washing- 
ton have in view, after a junction of the French troops with his 
ownt 

“General Washington.—The enemy, by several detachments 
from New York, having reduced their force at that post to less 
than one half of the number which they had at the time of the 
former conference at Hartford, in September last, it is thought 
advisable to form a junction of the French and American armies: 
upon the North River, as soon as possible; and move down to the 
vieinity of New York, to be ready to take advantage of any op- 
portunity which the weakness of the enemy may afford. Should 
the West India fleet arrive upon the coast, the force thus com- 
bined may either proceed in the operation against New York, or 
may be directed against the enemy in some other quarter, as 
cireumstances shall dictate. The great waste of men, which we 
have found from experience in the long marches to the Southern 
States, the advanced season in which such a march must be com- 
menced, and the difficulties and expense of land transportation 
thither, with other considerations too well known to Count de 
Rochambean to need detailing, point out the preference, which 
an operation against New York seems to have in the present eir- 
‘cumstances over an attempt to send a foree to the Southward.”” 


Besides complying with this proposition, General de 
Rochambeau promised to write to the Comte de Grasse 
acquainting him with the threatening condition of affairs 
in America and the necessity of immediate relief, specify- 
ing the military operations which might be undertaken 
against the British army if General Washington could 
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have the advantage of the Comte de Grasse’s naval co- 
operation, and urging him to come to the United States 
with all the despatch that his orders from the King would 
admit of. 

It was agreed that the French fleet should remain at 
Newport with a guard of four hundred regular French 
troops and of one thousand militia to be furnished by the 
State of Rhode Island,—a provision which M. de Barras 
at first declined to accept, upon the ground that his orders 
directed him to go to Boston in case the land forces should 
at any time be separated from him. But he acceded to it 
ultimately as the result of M. de Rochambeau’s earnest 
expostulations and of the unanimous decision of a council 
of war held aboard the flag-ship to consider the question. 

This compliance upon the part of M. de Barras was 
considered by the Comte de Rochambeau as a point of 
great importance in the events which led up to the eam- 
paign a little later; for it enabled the admiral afterward 
to move with rapidity, and with a facility which he em- 
ployed to immense advantage by coming upon the scene 
in Chesapeake Bay at the very moment when his presence 
was indispensable; and M. de Rochambeau thought it 
by no means certain that he could have manwuvred 
his squadron with the same effect, on account of the dis- 
advantage of the prevailing winds, if he had taken his 
station in Boston harbor." 

In spite of his own preference for a Southern campaign, 
General de Rochambeau proceeded loyally to carry out 
his agreement with General Washington with regard to 
the proposed attack upon New York. Curiously enough, 
he found that he had a critic at his elbow, in the person 
of one of his own officers, the Chevalier de Chastellux, 
who asserted that he was entitled to the credit of having 
brought M. de Rochambeau, after great difficulty in over- 





1 Mémoires de Rochambeau, i. 275. 
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coming the headstrong disposition of a man who always 
wanted to have his own way, to the acceptance of General 
Washington's views, and, altogether, to the proper way 
of thinking. By a singular accident, the letter in which 
M. de Chastellux thus freely expressed himself to M. de 
La Luzerne, with a view, no doubt, to magnifying at home 
the importance of his own services, fell into the hands of 
the British commander, who immediately sent a copy of 
it to General de Rochambeau ; and, as the latter gravely 
remarks in his Mémoires, “ce n’¢toit assurément pas dans 
le dessein de mettre la paix dans mon ménage.” But, 
with a fine comprehension of the circumstances, and of 
human nature, the old general sent for Chastellux and 
showed him the letter, then “threw it into the fire and 
left him, a prey to his own remorseful feelings.” 

General Washington was uncertain as to the wisdom 
of allowing the French fleet to remain at Newport (its 
retiring to Boston having been agreed upon at Wethers- 
field); and when this plan was reported to him he ex- 
pressed his preference for the original measure, leaving 
it entirely to the French commanders, however, to deter- 
mine what would be best to do,—though in either event 
he urged that the march of the troops toward the Hudson 
should be hurried as much as possible. He had arrived 
at his head-quarters at New Windsor on the 25th of May; 
the Comte de Rochambeau had gone back to Newport, 
having left Wethersfield on the 23d. 

General Washington's views upon the situation are 
clearly set forth in the letter which he wrote to M. de 
Rochambeau shortly afterward, directing the troops to 
be sent forward:' “The strides, which the enemy are 
making at the southward, demand a collection of our 
force in this quarter, that we may endeavour to commence 
our operation. I know of no measure, which will be so 





+ From New Windsor, 4th June, 1781: Sparks, Writings of Washington, 
vill, 64. 
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likely to afford relief to the southern States, in so short 
a time, as a serious menace against New York. This 
your Exeelleney may remember was a principal induce- 
ment for our undertaking that operation, in preference to 
the other, which was spoken of; and I assure you the 
calls upon me from the southward are so pressing, that 
nothing but seeing our preparations against New York in 
some degree of forwardness will content them, or con- 
vince them that they are likely to derive any advantages 
from the force, which they see detained here.” Urgent 
appeals had been sent from Virginia to General Wash- 
ington to go there with his army to save the State. 

Lord Cornwallis had effected his junction with General 
Phillips’s detachment, against whom no resistance could 
be made except that of the small force under the Mar- 
quis de La Fayette, entirely unfit to attempt serious opera- 
tions in the face of the British army; and cries for help 
were constantly reaching the ears of the Commander- 
in-Chief, to which he could give no direct response. La 
Fayette said to him, “ Your presence would do immense 
good; but I would wish you to have a large force. Gen- 
eral Washington, before he personally appears, must be 
strong enough to hope success.” ! 

The situation seemed to the Commander-in-Chief to be 
“very alarming,” not only as to the State of Virginia, 
but as to all the other States;* and he wrote again to 
M. de Rochambeau, on the 13th of June, “I am so fully 
convinced, that your Excellency will make no unnecessary 
delay in your march, that I have only occasion to repeat 
my former request, that it may be commenced as soon 
as circumstances will admit. My last accounts from the 
Marquis de Lafayette were of the 3d of June. The Brit- 





3d June, 1781: La Fayette's Correspondence, American edition, i. 519. 

7 See General Washington's letter to Governor Jefferson, 8th June, 1781, 
in reply to one from the latter, dated 28th May: Sparks, Writings of Wash- 
ington, vili, 71 
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ish army, in very considerable force, were then between 
Richmond and Fredericksburg; their destination was 
uncertain ; but from their superiority they were at full 
liberty to go wherever they pleased.” ™ 

General de Rochambeau, who was waiting at Newport 
for the small reinforcement of men and the advances of 
money which had been sent to him from Franee under 
convoy of the King’s man-of-war the Sagittaire when the 
West India fleet sailed from Brest, wrote to the Comte 
de Grasse a description in detail of the situation in 
America, mentioning General Washington’s plans against 
New York, his own proposition that an expedition should 
be undertaken in Chesapeake Bay against the army of 
Cornwallis, the refusal of M. de Barras to entertain that 
proposition, and the number and size of the British ves- 
sels then in the waters of the United States; and he said 
to him,— 


“Such is the condition of affairs and the gravity of the crisis 
in America, especially in the Southern States, at this moment. 
‘The arrival of M. le Comte de Grasse may save the country; for 
none of the means within our control can be made available with- 
out his co-operation and without the naval superiority which he 
can bring here. 

“There are two points at which to act offensively against the 
enemy, the Chesapeake and New York. The southwest winds 
and the state of distress in Virginia will probably lead you to 
prefer Chesapeake Bay, and it is there that we believe you will 
be able to render the greatest service, especially since you will 
require but two days to come from there to New York. At all 
events, it will be important for you to send a frigate well in 
advance to inform M. le Comte de Barras and General Washing- 
ton of the point at which you expect to land, in order that the 
former may join you and the latter may prepare his land forces 
to co-operate with you.’” 


This letter was written at Newport, on the 28th of May, 
to be sent by the frigate La Concorde, which had been 
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ordered to the West Indies for that purpose ;* and on the 
Bist of the month, as the vessel had not yet sailed, the 
French general added a postscript begging the admiral 
to bring with him a corps of five or six thousand men of 
the French troops then stationed in the West Indies, with 
which, he said, “ it would be useless to declare how great 
a service M. de Grasse would render ;” he asked also for 
twelve hundred thousand livres in money for the cam- 
paign, because the French Government could obtain 
specie to much greater advantage in the West Indies, 
where exchange was at par, than in the United States, 
where there was at that time a premium of from twenty- 
eight to thirty per cent. 

M. de Rochambeau plainly indicates that, whilst Gen- 
eral Washington held tenaciously to his plan of attack- 
ing New York, under the existing circumstances, yet the 
moment he felt assured of a naval superiority he was 
ready to consider other enterprises which would then be- 
come feasible. For he said to the Comte de Grasse in 
reference to General Washington, “Il a requis M. le 
Comte de Barras de se porter avec le corps de troupes 
frangaises dans la baie de Chesapeak. M. de Barras lui 
en a démontré l'impossibilité. Il a requis ensuite la 
marehe du corps frangais la rividre du Nord, pour, con- 
jointement avec son armée, menacer et peut-étre attaquer 
New-York, pour procurer une diversion aux Etats du 
Sud.” This militates against M. de Rochambeau’s ex- 
clusive claim for credit in suggesting the Yorktown cam- 
paign, because it admitted, only one week after the meeting 
at Wethersfield, that General Washington was prepared 
to co-operate in the South if the admiral landed there 
and provided the necessary naval support. Indeed, Gen- 
eral Washington wrote to M. de Rochambeau on the 13th 
of June, in connection with this very letter, the tenor of 





1M, Letter Books of Rochambeau, Library of Congress. 
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which had been communicated to him in general terms,* 
“Your Excellency will recollect, that New York was 
looked upon by us as the only practicable object under 
present circumstances; but should we be able to secure 
a naval superiority, we may perhaps find others more 
practicable and equally advisable. If the frigate should 
not have sailed, I wish you to explain this matter to the 
Count de Grasse; for, as I understand it, you haye in 
your communication to him confined our views to New 
York alone. And, instead of advising him to run im- 
mediately into the Chesapeake, will it not be best to leave 
him to judge, from the information he may from time to 
time receive of the situation of the enemy’s fleet upon this 
coast, which will be the most advantageous quarter for 
him to make his appearance in?” 

But it is a matter of little consequence, at all events, 
whether M. de Rochambeau did or did not first propose 
the operations which led to the siege of Yorktown. The 
credit of that excellent soldier does not require the addi- 
tion of so small a distinction to enhance his reputation, 
or to magnify the services performed by him and his 
brave compatriots in the War of Independence. It is 
certain that he came to the country’s assistance at the 
moment of its greatest need, and that he devoted him- 
self to its interests with a loyalty which deserves to be 
remembered forever. The French soldiers under Ro- 
chambeau made it possible to achieve the final vietory 
which led to Cornwallis’s surrender; for without them, 
as all Americans must admit with gratitude to France, 
the Yorktown campaign of 1781 could not have taken 
place. 

The convoy of the Sagittaire having arrived at Boston 
on the 10th (except a part of it which had been scattered 
at sea), with six hundred and sixty new troops for M. de 
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Rochambeau and the money sent to him from France,! the 
French detachment set out on the 18th of June, in four 
divisions, to join the Continental army upon the Hudson, 
and, after a march during which the discipline of the 
corps and the general conduct of the soldiers were con- 
spicuously good, it reached North Custle on the 3d of 
July, having marched two hundred and twenty miles in 
eleven days? without losing a man? 

General Washington had established his head-quarters 
at Peekskill, whence he was meditating an attack against 
the British outposts upon York Island, and a surprise 
against a corps of light troops under Colonel Delancey at 
Morrisania, For the latter enterprise he designed the 
Due de Lauzun’s legion, which was approaching with the 
French troops, to operate in conjunction with General 
Waterbury’s Connecticut State troops and Sheldon’s regi- 
ment; for the former he detached General Lincoln with 
a corps of eight hundred men. Upon the 2d of July he 
sent Colonel Hull from Peekskill to meet the Comte de 
Rochambeau and explain to him the plan of intended 
operations ; that officer was also directed to give the neces 
sary instructions to the Due de Lauzun relative to the 
part he was assigned to perform. General Washington 
said to M. de Rochambean, “I think it will be very well 
for your Excellency to proceed to-morrow to North Castle, 
where you will continue until you assemble your whole 
force, unless you should hear from me within that time. 
Being at North Castle will put you in a direct route to 
receive your provisions from Crompond, and it will be in 
a direct way for your troops to advance to White Plains, 





? M, de Rochambeau to General Washington, from Providence, 15th June, 
1781; MS, Letter Books of Rochambeau, Library of Congress. 

* Rochambeau to the Marquis de Sigur from White Plains, 8th July, 1781 : 
Ibid. 

+ Except, as M. de Rochambeau wrote to Admiral de Barras, “dix amou- 
reux de Soissonnais qui auront retourné voir leurs mattresses a Newport et 
‘que je vous pric de faire rechercher.’” 81h July, 1781; Ibid, 
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or any other point below, as circumstances shall appear 
to demand.” * 

General Lincoln embarked his men on the night of 
the Ist of July, near Teller’s Point, and dropped down 
the river before daylight upon the 2d, with instructions 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s works at the upper end of 
York Island, to determine their strength and position, 
and to decide whether it was safe to attempt a surprise. 
In case he concluded not to make the attack, he was to 
land above Spuyten Duyvil and to cover the Due de 
Lauzun in his operation against Delancey. At three 
o'clock on the morning of the 2d, General Washington 
moved from Peekskill with the Continental army, in 
order to cover the detached troops and to improve any 
advantages that might be gained by them? He halted at 
the New Bridge over the Croton River, about nine miles 
from Peekskill, and again at Tarrytown, where he re- 
mained until dusk, and then took up the line of march 
for Valentine’s Hill, arriving there at sunrise. 

Both attempts failed, however ; for General Lincoln, 
who had landed near the Harlem River, to prevent the 
retreat of Delancey by way of King’s Bridge, was attacked 
by the enemy; and the Due de Lauzun, after a forced 
march from Ridgebury, in Connecticut, came up only in 
time to find Lincoln’s troops engaged, early in the morn- 
ing of the 3d, whereupon he abandoned his original 
purpose and advanced to Lincoln's support. A skirmish 
ensued, during which the enemy retired to York Island, 
and the only immediate advantage obtained was an op- 
portunity, of which General Washington availed himself, 
in company with General du Portail, to reconnoitre fully 
the British works upon the northern end of the island.’ 








* 2d July, 1781: Sparks, Writings of Washington, viii, 99, 
* Washington’s Diary, 24 July, 1781. 
* General Washington to Congress, 6th July, 1781: Sparks, Writings of 
Washington, viii. 97. 
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On the 4th of July the Continental army marched to 
Dobbs’s Ferry, where it took up a position in two lines, 
the right wing resting upon the Hudson River, and a 
camp was marked out for the French troops, in a single 
line, upon the hills to the left of that position, extending 
to the Bronx, 

On the 4th, General Washington sent a despatch to 
the Comte de Rochambeau, who was still at North Castle, 
requesting him to give him notice of the approach of his 
detachment, in order “that he might have the happiness 
of meeting and conducting him to his camp,” which, he 
informed him, would be about four miles from White 
Plains, General Washington visited the French army at 
North Castle on the following day; and on the 6th of 
July the junction of the two armies was made upon the 
grounds marked out.’ ‘The Commander-in-Chief issued 


an order in honor of the event, as follows: 


“The Commander-in-chief with pleasure embraces the earliest 
public opportunity of expressing his thanks to his Excellency, the 
Count de Rochambeau, for the unremitting zeal with which he has 
prosecuted his march, in order to form the long wished for junc- 
tion between the French and American forces ; an event, which 
must afford the highest degree of pleasure to every friend of his 
country, and from whieh the happiest consequences are to be ex- 
pected. ‘The General entreats his Excellency, Count de Rocham- 
bean, to convey to the officers and soldiers under his immediate 
command the grateful sense he entertains of the cheerfulness, 
with which they have performed so long and laborious a march 
at this hot season. ‘The regiment of Saintonge is entitled to pe- 
culiar acknowledgments for the spirit, with which they continued 
and supported their march without one day's respite.” * 





Thus the union of the allied forces was finally accom- 
plished. But the condition of affairs was so different 
from what General Washington had hoped for, and so far 
short of the anticipations entertained at the time of the 
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Wethersfield conference, that it was questionable whether 
any of the concerted plans could now be carried out, for 
want of a force sufficiently great to justify it. The situa- 
tion was likely to become embarrassing, if, after the allies 
had obeyed the call to co-operate with the Continental 
army as an auxiliary force, that army should find itself so 
reduced as to be unfit to take the field. In the early part 
of the year, General Washington counted upon having at 
least fifteen thousand men under his command during the 
campaign of 1781; but the responses made by the several 
States to the requisitions for troops had been so dilatory 
that the total of Continental soldiers of every description 
under arms, including the garrisons at West Point and 
elsewhere, and those in Virginia with La Fayette, amounted 
to less than eight thousand men, of whom only four thou- 
sand five hundred were fit for active service in the field.* 

What made the operations proposed against New York 
Jess promising of success was that the British commander 
at that point was taking steps to strengthen his position 
against an anticipated attack, by recalling from Virginia 
a part of the detachments formerly sent there. For it 
happened that after the conference at Wethersfield the 
despatches of General Washington announcing the result 
of that interview to Congress and to the French minis- 
ter, M. de La Luzerne, with the letter of the Chevalier 
de Chastellux which has already been mentioned, were 
captured by British troops in New Jersey and carried 
to Sir Henry Clinton, who was thus made acquainted 
with the proposed movement to be directed against him 
at New York by the combined armies; whereupon he 
sent to Lord Cornwallis the order to embark his troops, 
in obedience to which that officer abandoned Williams- 
burg, to La Fayette’s surprise, early in July, and retired 
to Portsmouth. 





1 Marshall, Life of Washington, iv. 455. 
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The condition of affairs in America seemed to be grow- 
ing worse from day to day. Aside from the feebleness of 
the Continental army in the North, the news from Vir- 
ginia was, as General Washington had already declared, 
very alarming; for, although La Fayette was performing 
his part there with wonderful success, the Commander- 
in-Chief could not conceal from himself the fact that the 
gallant young general had necessarily been left in an ex- 
tremely exposed position. Anxiety for the safety of so 
faithful an officer had also taken possession of the mind 
of the Comte de Rochambeau, who replied to the an- 
nouncement of a temporary advantage obtained over the 
enemy by General Greene, “I should rather hear of his* 
junction with the Marquis de La Fayette in the defence 
of Virginia than of all the success in the world in Caro- 
lina, where I do not believe he is in a position to take 
Charleston.” * 

Indeed, the course of future events, as viewed from the 
camp of the allied armies upon the Hudson River, de- 
pended wholly upon the chances of assistance from the 
Comte de Grasse’s West India fleet, and upon his arrival 
at a point where a co-operation between the land and 
naval forces would be feasible against the positions occu- 
pied by the British army, at a time when it should not 
yet be too late to revive the fast-failing vitality of the 
Revolution. General de Rochambeau described the situa- 
tion, as he saw it, with chagrin and disappointment : 
“General Washington has but a handful of men... . 
This country has been driven to bay, and all its re- 
sources are giving out at once. The Continental money 
has been annihilated.” * 





1 Greene's. 
* To General Washington, from Windham, 20th June, 1781: MS. Letter 
Books of Rochambeau, Library of Congress. 
* Letters of Kochambeau to the Marquis de Ségur and the Comte de Grasee, 
from Providence, 16th June, 1781: Tbid. 
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The Comte de Grasse had announced his intention to 
come to America; but this was merely a declaration of 
his purpose in general terms, which he wrote at sea whilst 
upon his voyage from Brest to the West Indies and sent 
to the Comte de Rochambeau by the Sagittaire when that 
ship separated from the fleet to proceed with her convoy 
to Newport. The admiral informed M. de Rochambeau 
that the King had appointed him to the command of the 
naval forces sent to protect his possessions in the West 
Indies and those of his allies in North America. The 
forces he commanded, he said, were sufficient to execute 
any offensive operations which it might be to the interest 
of the allied Powers to undertake with a view of obtain- 
ing an honorable peace ; but in order to operate effectively 
it would be necessary for him to have a description of 
the British naval armament and a detailed account of its 
present position and habitual movements. He asked to 
have this information sent to him at Santo Domingo, 
where he should be at the end of June; and he concluded 
by saying, “It will be toward the 15th of July, at the 
earliest, that I shall be able to reach the coast of North 
America. But it is necessary, in view of the short time 
I shall have to remain there, for the season will force 
me to leave, in any event, that every preparation likely to 
aid in the success of your projects shall be completed, 
so that nothing may delay us an instant in beginning our 
operations.” 

‘This letter was dated on the admiral’s flag-ship, the 
Ville de Paris, the 29th of March, 1781, and reached the 
French general, at Providence, on the 10th of June, upon 
the arrival of the Sagittaire and its convoy at Boston, 
after M, de Rochambeau had sent forward, by the frigate 
La Concorde, his urgent appeal to Admiral de Grasse, 
of the 28th and the 31st of May, which has already been 





} MS. Letter Books of Rochambeau, Library of Congress. 
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referred to. Rochambeau acted toward America always 
with an inflexible rectitude free from any trace of self- 
interest or personal emulation. With an earnest desire 
to help General Washington, he wrote again immediately 
to Admiral de Grasse, describing to him the situation as 
he had already done in his letter of the 28th and the 31st 
of May, of which he now enclosed him a duplicate; he 
urged him to come to the United States with all possible 
haste, and to bring land forces aboard his ships in order 
that the country might be saved. He informed M. de 
Grasse that since he had written his former letter he had 
heard four times from General Washington, who begged 
him to hurry with his army to the Hudson River, and 
that he was then making preparations to set out, in the 
hope that by threatening New York a diversion might be 
made of advantage to the State of Virginia! 


“But,” said he, “I must not conceal from you, sir, that these 
people are at the end of their means; that Washington will not 
have half the troops he counted upon, and that I believe, although 
he is reticent about it, that he has not now six thousand men ; 
that M. de la Fayette has not one thousand regular soldiers with 
the militia to defend Virginia, and about that many who are upon 
the way to unite with him; that General Greene lately received 
‘a check at Camden, upon which place he made an attempt, and 
that I do not know when or how he will join M. de la Fayette ; 
that it is therefore of the greatest importance that you should take 
on board as many troops as possible ; that four thousand or five 
thousand men would not be too many, either to help us destroy 
the enemy’s works at Portsmouth, in Virginia, near Hampton 
Roads, where they have hitherto kept fifteen hundred men whilst 
the others operated in the interior, and all their small shipping 
with which they harass the poor Marquis de Ia Fayette in so 
damaging a manner upon the rivers, or, later, to force the Hook 
in taking possession of Sandy Hook by your land troops, which 
would facilitate the passage of the bar by your fleet ; for we are 
certain that last September the Sandwich, and lately the London, 





1 From Providence, 11th June, 1781: MS. Letter Books, Library of Con- 
gress. 
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crossed it going in and coming out ; finally, to help us in laying 
siege to Brooklyn in ease we shall be able to take a position upon 
that point of Long Island with eight thousand men, reserving 
five thousand or six thousand upon the North River to cover 
King’s Bridge. 

“These are, sir, the various projects which you may keep 
in mind, and this is a picture of the present unfortunate situa- 
tion of affairs in this country. Iam thoroughly convinced that 
you will give us the naval superiority when you come, but I 
think I cannot repeat too often my earnest request that you shall 
bring soldiers with you, and money. I have already had the 
honor of writing you upon this latter subject a private letter, 
of which I enclose you a duplicate; and I beg leave to say 
again, sir, that it is indispensable that General Washington 
and M. de Barras should be notified beforehand, by a frigate, 
as to the time of your coming and the place where you intend 
to land. 


“P.8. observe by a letter which the Chevalier de la Luzerne 
has written you that M. Washington appears to wish you to land 
first at the Hook, in front of New York, in order to cut off 
Arbuthnot’s squadron, if possible, from anchoring there. I sub- 
ordinate my opinion to his, asT am bound to do; but our latest 
advices indicate that the enemy's squadron, after having anchored 
for several days outside the Hook, has put to sea and bas gone 
toward the south.”” 





This letter and the one which General de Rochambeau 
wrote in the last days of May are, with regard to their 
results, among the most important historical documents 
of the Revolution; for they laid the basis upon which 
was established the co-operation of the allied forces in the 
Yorktown campaign. They formulated the plan of action 
which Admiral de Grasse carried out, and presented the 
case to him with such emphatic expression that he exe- 
cuted it at once, without stopping to consult the ministers 
either of France or of Spain: assuming the responsibility 
in view of the unquestionable urgency of the case, he 
turned the course of his flect toward North America; and 
that prompt action upon his part assured the success of 
the campaign. 
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The Comte de Grasse’s reply reached Newport in the 
frigate La Concorde on the 12th of August; it was im- 
mediately despatched to General de Rochambeau, and two 
days later it was read by General Washington, with ex- 
treme satisfaction, at his head-quarters upon the Hudson 
River. 

The letter was dated at the Cape of Santo Domingo, on 
the 28th of July.’ The admiral acknowledged the receipt 
of the general’s despatches, which he had found awaiting 
him upon his arrival at the Cape, upon the 16th of that 
month, and said, “I have learned with great chagrin of 
the distressing situation upon the Continent, and of the 
need of the prompt assistance which you call for.” He had 
consulted immediately, he added, with M. de Lillancourt, 
the French governor of the island, and had obtained his 
assent to the embarkation for the United States of part of 
the garrison of Santo Domingo, consisting of the detach- 
ments of the regiments de Gatinais, d’Agénois, and de 
Touraine, three thousand men, with one hundred artillery- 
men, one hundred dragoons, ten field-pieces, and a num- 
ber of siege-guns and mortars, all under command of the 
Marquis de Saint-Simon, Maréchal de Camp, the whole 
to be placed on board of from twenty-five to twenty-nine 
ships of war, He announced that he should sail upon 
the 13th of August with this fleet, and should proceed 
with all haste to Chesapeake Bay, “the point which ap- 
pears to me to have been indicated by you, Monsieur 
le Comte, and by MM. Washington, de Ia Luzerne, and 
de Barras, as the one from which the advantage which 
you propose may be most certainly attained.” He had en- 
gaged for the expedition, as M. de Rochambeau requested 
him to do, the sum of one million two hundred thousand 
livres, which he should secure at Havana, whither he had 
detached a frigate for that purpose. 





' MS. Letter Books of Rochambean, Library of Congress. 
Vou, 126 
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The troops whom the Comte de Grasse was thus borrow- 
ing for service in the United States were a part of the ex- 
pedition which had been sent out to the West Indies with 
Admiral de Guichen the year before, under a convention 
entered into by the Courts of Versailles and Madrid, to 
take part in the projected operations against Florida; and 
they were now, by the terms of that agreement, under the 
military authority of Spain. But, as the Spanish Ad- 
miral, de Solano, did not wish to move until the approach 
of the winter months, he offered no objection to their 
departure during the interim. This, however, led to a 
limitation of Admiral de Grasse’s assistance to General 
Washington which gave rise to questions of very serious 
import and could not fail at the outset to produce a feeling 
of disappointment. It called for such immediate haste 
upon the part of the combined armies in order to estab 
lish the co-operation, and it implied the necessity of suc- 
cess, almost as a condition precedent, within so short a 
term, as to render any undertaking far more difficult and 
to leave the efficiency of the expedition at least extremely 
uncertain, For, whether the purposes of their going to 
North America should have been accomplished or not, it 
was understood that, when the autumn arrived and the 
season should admit of military operations in the West 
Indies, Admiral de Solano must have his soldiers back. 

The Comte de Grasse explained his position with per- 
fect candor; and, since it was out of his power to change 
the circumstances under which he was preparing to bring 
the relief for which he had been appealed to, he asked, 
with reason, that no time should be lost in beginning the 
work after his arrival : 


“As T shall be able to remain upon the Continent with my 
troops only until the 15th of October, I shall be obliged to you, 
Monsieur le Comte, if you make use of me promptly and effee- 
tively, in order that the time may be advantageously employed 
against either the naval or the land forces of the enemy ; for it 
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will be utterly impossible for me to leave these troops with you 
longer than that, for several reasons; in the first place, because 
part of them are under the orders of the Spanish generals, and it 
was only upon the promise that they should be returned by the 
time those officers intend to begin their operations that I obtained 
leave to use them ; and in the next place, because, as another part 
are serving in the garrison at Santo Domingo, M. de Lillancourt 
will not be able to spare them when the naval forces are engaged 
elsewhere. 

“‘ As this whole expedition has been undertaken at your request, 
and without consulting the ministers of France or of Spain, while 
T have felt myself authorized to assume certain responsibilities in 
the interest of the common cause, I should not venture to change 
the entire arrangement of their projects by transferring so impor- 
tant a body of troops. 

“You will perfectly understand, Monsieur le Comte, how neces- 
sary it will be to make the best use of this precious time. I trust 
that the frigate will reach you so long before me that I shall find 
everything ready, and that upon the day after my arrival we may 
proceed to execute your plans, which I hope as earnestly a8 you 
do to see successfully accomplished. 

“From the efforts I have made to fulfil all your requests, to 
supply the necessities of the army under your command, and to 
relieve the distresses of our allies, you will conceive how earnestly 
I desire to change your present position and to put a new aspect 
upon the state of affairs.” 


‘The receipt of this intelligence, on the 14th of August, 
presented instantly to the mind of General Washington 
the opportunity which now lay open to him for decisive 
action with advantages such as the Continental army 
had never possessed since the beginning of the war. He 
recognized in the situation presented by the co-operation 
of the French fleet a crisis upon the solution of which 
would probably depend the whole future of the American 
Revolution ; and he saw that this was the moment which 
called for a supreme effort to relieve the country of a 
burden which was daily growing more distressing, and 
to strike a blow which, if successful, might assure the 
establishment of independence in America. It involved, 
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however, a far more serious undertaking than any of the 
preceding operations of the war; for it changed the entire 
plan of offenee and defence hitherto adopted, and made 
necessary the removal of the military base from the lines 
along the Hudson River some four hundred miles toward 
the south, into the country of Virginia. 

Admiral de Grasse was already upon his way to the 
Chesapeake, where he expected to be supported upon his 
arrival; and, under the circumstances of his coming, 
with the rigid conditions attached to the duration of his 
stay upon the American continent, there remained no 
time for consultation with him upon alternative details 
or for the complex arrangement of an extended campaign. 
The situation offered only one project, a perfectly simple 
one in outline; and that was, the capture of Lord Corn- 
wallis and his army. If Cornwallis could be held where 
he then was until General Washington could unite the 
Continental army with the forces operating under the Mar- 
quis de La Fayette, and the formidable naval armament 
of Admiral de Grasse could secure possession of Chesa- 
peake Bay and block him from escape by sea, the problem 
might readily be solved. 

It was a case of enormous risks in the event of mis- 
carriage, because it left the northern country open to i 
vasion; but, on the other hand, the desperate condition 
of America justified the adoption of any plan of opera 
tion which gave reasonable promise of success, General 
Washington's broad comprehension of the circumstances 
under which he was acting decided him to seize this offer 
and to march his army into Virginia. We have it in his 
own words, as follows :* 





“Matters having now come to a crisis, and a decisive plan to 
be determined on—I was obliged, from the shortness of Count 
de Grasse’s promised stay on this coast—the apparent disinclina- 





* General Washington's Journal, August 14th, Dopartment of State. 
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tion in their naval officers to force the harbour of Ni 
and the feeble compliance of the States to my requi 
men, hitherto, & little prospect of greater exertion in future, to 
give up all idea of attacking New York; & instead thereof to 
remove the French Troops & a detachment from the American 
Army to the Head of Elk, to be transported to Virginia for the 
purpose of co-operating with the force from the West Indies 
‘against the Troops in that State.”” 





Having arrived at this conclusion, one of the first steps 
to be taken in connection with the measures necessary to 
put it into immediate effect was to send an announcement 
of itto La Fayette; and we find in the Journal of Gen- 
eral Washington, under date of the 15th August, “ De- 
spatched a Courier to the Marquis de la Fayette with 
information of this matter—requesting him to be in per- 
fect readiness to second my views & to prevent if possible 
the retreat of Cornwallis towards Carolina. He was also 
directed to Halt the Troops under the command of Gen- 
eral Wayne if they had not made any great progress in 
their March to join the Southern Army.” 

The letters received by General Washington from La 
Fayette toward the end of July contained intelligence, it 
will be remembered, of the British retreat from Williams- 
burg and the embarkation of Lord Cornwallis’s troops at 
Portsmouth, presumably for New York ; and coupled with 
this was La Fayette’s expressed desire to return to the 
main army. In his reply, on the 30th of July, from 
his head-quarters at Dobbs's Ferry,’ General Washing- 
ton, who was then hoping for news from the Comte de 
Grasse, and evidently entertaining the idea, even at that 
moment, of operations in other directions than against 
New York, in combination with the French fleet, said to 
him, though he dared not express his meaning too openly 
in regard to a matter which depended so completely upon 
concealment from the enemy,— 





"Sparks, Writings of Washington, viii, 119, 
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“<T take your private letter of the 20th in the light which you 
wish it, that of an unreserved communication from one friend to 
another ; and I should be wanting in candor, were I not to expose 
my sentiments to you in as free a manner. I am convinced, that 
your desire to be with this army arises principally from a wish 
to be actively useful. You will not, therefore, regret your stay 
in Virginia until matters are reduced to a greater degree of cer- 
tainty, than they are at present, especially when I tell you, that, 
from the change of circumstances with which the removal of part 
of the enemy’s force from Virginia to New York will be attended, 
it is more than probable, that we shall also entirely change our 
plan of operations. I think we have already effected one part of 
the plan of campaign settled at Weathersfield ; that is, giving a 
substantial relief to the southern States, by obliging the enemy 
to recall a considerable part of their force from thence, Our 
views must now be turned towards endeavouring to expel them 
totally from those States, if we find ourselves incompetent to the 
siege of New York. The difficulty of doing this does not so much 
depend upon obtaining a force capable of effecting it, as upou the 
mode of collecting that foree to the proper point, and transport- 
ing the provisions and stores necessary for such an operation. 
‘You are fully acquainted with the almost impracticability of 
doing this by land ; to say nothing of the amazing loss of men 
always occasioned by long marches, and those towards a quarter 
in which the service is disagreeable. I should not, however, 
hesitate to encounter these difficulties, great as they are, had we 
not. prospects of transporting ourselves in a manner safe, easy, 
and expeditious.” * 








1M. Doniol (La Participation de la France, iv. 645, note) considers it an 
error to suppose that this intimation referred to the coming of the Comte 
de Grasse, which General Washington did not know of definitively until two 
weeks later: he believes that it had in view a willingness expressed by Ad- 
miral de Barras to go to Chesapeake Bay, and that General Washington 
‘was planning an operation in conjunction with M. de Barras when the latter 
should move out from Newport. But, in opposition to this theory, it must 
be remembered that the Comte de Rochambeau had already written his 
‘urgent letter of the 28th and SIst of May to the Comte de Grasse ; that he 
had received M, de Grasse’s letter of the 29th of March which came by the 
Sagittaire and which distinctly announced the intended arrival of the ad- 
miral upon the coast of North America about the middle of July ; and that 
the Comte de Rochambeau had written him in reply to that, on the 1th 
of June, begging him to come at once with more money and more men. 
There can scarcely be any doubt that the arrival of Admiral de Grasse was, 
at the end of July, the uppermost thought in General Washington's mind. 
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“T approve of your resolution,” he continued, “to reinforce 
General Greene. . . . Let your next attention be paid to train- 
ing and forming the militia, with which you may be furnished, 
and disposing of them in such a manner, that they may be drawn 
at the shortest notice to whatever point the enemy may make 
their capital post, which I conclude will be Portsmouth... . 
But, above all things, I recommend an augmentation of your 
cavalry to as great an extent as possible. It may happen, that 
the enemy may be driven to the necessity of forcing their way 
through North Carolina to avoid a greater misfortune. A superi- 
ority of horse on our side would be fatal to them in such a case.”” 


To this La Fayette answered, “I have pretty well 
understood you, my dear general, but would be happy in 
a more minute detail, which, I am sensible, cannot be 
entrusted to letters. . . . But, for the present, I am of 
opinion, with you, I had better remain in Virginia; the 
more so, as Lord Cornwallis does not choose to leave 
us, and circumstances may happen that will furnish me 
agreeable opportunities in the command of the Virginian 
army.” 

Tr, the snan thie) aftéc Lord Gornialita had embarked 
his troops at Portsmouth, but before the transports had 
put to sea for New York, orders were received from Sir 
Henry Clinton which countermanded their sailing. ‘The 
British commander-in-chief disapproved of Cornwallis’s 
retreat from Williamsburg, and he reproved the general 





If we assume that he entertained a project of operating with M. de Barras, 
who had only eight ships of the line, a force to co-operate with which it i 
not likely that he would have transferred nearly the whole Continental a 
to Virginia, we are confronted by a statement which the Commander-in-Chief 
made in this leiter of the 30th of July to Le Fayette, as follows : “The 
advantages resulting from a move of the French fleet from Newport to the 
‘Chesapeake were early and strongly pointed out to Count de Barras, and 1 
thought he had once agreed to put it in execution ; but, by his late letters, 
he seemed to think that such a manceuvre might interfere with greater 
plans, and therefore he declined it. It would now be too late to answer the 
Principal object, as, by accounts from a deserter, the troops arrived from 
Virginia last Friday.” 

+ From New Kent Mountain, 11th August, 1781: Correspondence, Ameri- 
can edition, i, 426, 
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with considerable severity for having made “so serious 
and mortifying a move as the re-passing James River, 
and retiring with his army to Portsmouth.”* Instead of 
agreeing with his lieutenant that a defensive post in Vir- 
ginia could not have the slightest influence on the war in 
the Carolinas, and only protected some acres of unhealthy 
swamp, forever liable to become a prey to a foreign enemy,? 
General Clinton insisted that Chesapeake Bay should be 
retained, as of the greatest importance in the conduct 
of the war, his unalterable opinion being that it was of 
the first consequence to the King’s affairs on this conti- 
nent that the British army should take possession of the 
Chesapeake and that it should not afterward be relin- 
quished. He directed Lord Cornwallis, therefore, if the 
latter were still there upon receipt of his despatch, to 
take a healthy station upon the neck between York and 
James Rivers, for the purpose of covering a proper har- 
bor for the line-of-battle-ships. If he should already 
have crossed the James River, and should find it ex- 
pedient to go back and resume his position, he was 
directed to do so and to hold it until further instructions 
from head-quarters. It was also the wish of both Sir 
Henry Clinton and Admiral Graves that Old Point 
Comfort should be held, in order to secure Hampton 
Roads, the admiral being of the opinion that York 
should be secured, so as to “give the command of the 
lower, or Elizabeth country, and deprive the rebels of the 
use of the two best settled rivers of the Chesapeak, and 
deter an enemy from entering ;”* and Lord Cornwallis 
was authorized to retain any or all of the troops who 
had been ordered to New York and who might, in his 
judgment, be necessary to the carrying out of these 
undertakings. 





1 Sir Henry Clinton to Loni Cornwallis, New York, 15th July, 1781. 
* Earl Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton, Cobham, 8th July, 1781. 
* Admiral Grayes to Earl Cornwallis, off Sandy Hook, 12th July, 1781. 
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When Lord Cornwallis received these despatches, he 
had not only crossed the James River, the movement 
which his chief so strongly deprecated, but was already 
at Portsmouth, as has been stated above. The tenor 
of the communications did not accord with his military 
judgment, but he proceeded immediately to carry out 
his orders. He directed a survey of Old Point Comfort 
to be made by his engineers and certain British naval 
officers, with a view to establishing a post there, as Sir 
Henry Clinton desired him to do. But these gentlemen 
reported, after thorough examination, that, in their opin- 
ion, works constructed upon Old Point Comfort would 
not command the entrance to Hampton Roads or protect 
the King’s war-ships lying there at anchor, and that there- 
fore it could not serve as the defensive station sought for.' 
As Portsmouth was, by common consent, unsuited to the 
purposes in view, there was no alternative open to Lord 
Cornwallis, under his instruetions, but to take possession 
of Yorktown and Gloucester and to establish fortifica- 
tions there which should afford protection to the King’s 
largest ships of the line; and this he now undertook to 
accomplish. 

Leaving a garrison at Portsmouth, he transported the 
rest of his army up Chesapeake Bay, and took possession 
of Yorktown and Gloucester on the Ist of August. Sub- 
sequently the station at Portsmouth was evacuated, by his 
orders, and his whole force was concentrated at Yorktown 
and Gloucester on the 22d of August. 

The Marquis de La Fayette continued to occupy his 
position at Malvern Hill, at the end of July, with two 
battalions of his light infantry and the Virginia militia, 
He still kept General Wayne with the Pennsylvania 
Line and the regular Virginia troops at Goode’s Bridge, 





‘See the Reports of Lieutenant Sutherland, of the Engineers, 25th July, 
1781, and of Captains Hudson, Symonds, Everitt, and Dundass, of the 
King’s ships in the Chesapeake, 26th July, 1781, to Earl Cornwallis. 
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prepared to move to the southward to reinforce General 
Greene the moment it should be definitively known that 
the enemy’s troops had put to sea for New York, or, in the 
event of a change in their destination, to be within call if 
it should become necessary for him to participate in any 
new operations north of the James, “General Wayne,” 
he said, “is at Goode’s Bridge, on Appomattox, with the 
Pennsylvanians and Virginia Continentals, and looks to- 
wards Roanoke or Potowmak.”' General Muhlenberg 
occupied the middle ground between La Fayette’s position 
and Suffolk, with one battalion of light infantry, some 
riflemen, and a small detachment of cavalry, watching 
the enemy at Portsmouth in case they should attempt to 
make a diversion from there into North Carolina. Gen- 
eral Weedon was at Fredericksburg, ready to call out the 
Virginia militia if a fleet should appear in the Chesa- 
peake. General Gregory was upon the other side of the 
Dismal Swamp, with orders from La Fayette to collect 
the militia, to mount cannon at the passes, and to secure 
every boat that might serve the enemy in escaping to 
North Carolina. This was the situation of La Fayette’s 
forces on the 30th of July. 

Already he was counting upon the arrival of the French 
fleet, which, of course, he expected would appear upon the 
coast during the summer, though he had not yet received 
the direct intelligence of it from General Washington’s 
letter written at Dobbs's Ferry upon that day. His 
chief anxiety at that moment was lest the enemy’s garri- 
son might evacuate Portsmouth and escape into North 
Carolina without his being able to prevent it; for he said, 
“You know, my dear General, that, with a very trifling 
transportation, they may go by water from Portsmouth to 
Wilmington. The only way to shut up that passage is to 
have an army before Portsmouth and possess the head of 





1 To General Washington, from Malvern Hill, 30th July, 1781: Washing- 
ton Papers, Department of State. 
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these rivers; a movement which, unless I was certain of 
a nayal superiority, might prove ruinous. But, should 
a fleet come into Hampton Road, and should I get some 
days notice, our situation would be very agreeable.”? 

Up to the 81st of July the Marquis de La Fayette had 
no intimation of Lord Cornwallis’s plans; he knew only 
that the British army had embarked, that the winds had 
been favorable, that everything appeared to be in readi- 
ness, and yet that the transports had not sailed. In a 
letter to General Washington, marked Private, on the 
Bist of July,? he said— 


“A correspondent of mine, servant to Lord Cornwallis, writes 
on the 26th of July, at Portsmouth, and says his master, Tarle- 
ton, and Simeoe are still in town; but expect to move. The 
greatest part of the army is embarked. ‘There is in Hampton 
Road one 50 guns ship and two six and thirty guns frigates, and 
18 sloops loaded with horses, ‘There remain but nine vessels in 
Portsmouth who appear to be getting ready. My lord’s baggage 
is yet in town, His lordship is so shy of his papers that my 
honest friend says he can not get at them. . . . General Mublen- 
berg, with a corps of light infantry riflemen and horse is moving 
towards Portsmouth ; but altho’ I do not think they are going up 
the rivers or the Bay, the less so as they have made a parade of 
taking pilots on board, I had rather act on the cautious scale, 
and, by keeping a supporting position, leave no chance to his 
Lordship to out-manceuvre us. 

“Should a French fleet now come in Hampton Road, the 
British army would, I think, be ours. 

“T am literally following your Excellency’s instructions, and 
shall continue to do 80 to the best of my power. 

“... Lam going to send a flag to Lord Cornwallis. I owe 
‘him the justice to say, that his eonduet to me has been peculiarly 
polite, and many differences between commissaries very graciously 
adjusted by him to my satisfaction.” 


On the night of July 31, however, La Fayette received 
intelligence that the enemy had not gone to sea, but that 
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their fleet was standing up the bay, which he communi- 
cated immediately to General Wayne, ordering him at 
the same time to move his troops in the direction of 
the main body of the army: “I wish you to proceed im- 
mediately with your troops to Manikin Town, where they 
will cross and where you will hear more fully from me.” 

La Fayette conceived Lord Cornwallis’s purpose now 
to be to proceed up the Chesapeake in order to operate 
against Baltimore. In consequence of this, he broke up 
his camp at Malvern Hill on the 1st of August, with the 
determination to unite his forces and push toward Fred- 
ericksburg. He had reached Richmond, on the 3d of 
August, when he learned, by further information from 
the enemy, that Lord Cornwallis had halted at Yorktown. 
“The enemy's embarkation having at last sail’d,” he 
wrote to Baron Steuben,? “I supposed it would go to New 
York; but, to my great surprise, they stood up the Bay 
and the general opinion was they were going to Balti- 
more. This movement, I confess, appeared to me very 
different from what their present interest seems to be. It 
has, however, been explained by their entering York 
River and landing at York and Gloucester. One would 
think they mean to take post there, and perhaps intelli- 
gences of our successes in the West Indies have rendered 
it imprudent for them to venture out of the Capes." 
Thinking the enemy should go to New York and might 
send a reinforeement to South Carolina, I had determined 
to send the cavalry to General Greene; but as they are 
determined to remain with us, I request, my dear Baron, 
you will push on every Dragoon that can be equipped to 


this camp.” 





+ To General Wayne, from Malvern Hill, Sist July, 1781: Wayne Papers, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 

+ From Richmond, 3d August, 1781: Steuben Papers, New York Historical 
Society. 

* Admiral de Grasse, in concert with the Marquis de Bouillé, had taken 
the island of Tobago. 
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La Fayette was fully conscious of the gravity of the 
situation, particularly in case the enemy should seize 
Baltimore and cut off his communication to the north- 
ward; and it made him all the more eager to reach Fred- 
ericksburg as soon as possible. On the same day! he 
sent orders from Richmond to General Wayne to cross 
the James River by the nearest route in order to form a 
junction with him at Johnstone’s Mill, a few miles below 
New Castle, on the Pamunkey, announcing his own in- 
tention of moving from Richmond to New Castle, and 
requesting Wayne to send his cavalry ahead to join the 
army. “It would look,” said he, “as if they intended 
something permanent in this quarter; but, be this as it 
may, we must take a position nearer to Fredericksburg 
and Potomack. ‘The strongest assurances of their dividing 
their force between the Southward and New York might 
not justify our leaving these parts without cover. We 
must act as if they were in earnest ; because, if we do not, 
they may be in earnest.” * 

He was at New Castle on the 4th of August, whence 
he wrote again to General Wayne, and his letter clearly 
shows the uncertainty of his position, as well as the diffi- 
culties he was obliged to encounter. He declared that 
when the enemy sailed up the bay he still believed the 
fleet would tack about and push for New York ; and even 
after they had landed at Yorktown he was suspicious that 
their movement was intended as a feint to mislead him 
toward the north, in order that the British army might 
escape into North Carolina. 

“But,” he continued, “as it is possible they mean to 
move up the country, as it is probable a post at York is 
in contemplation, as certainly the arrival of a whaleboat 
from New York has brought fresh and different orders, 
as every intelligence but that of one deserter affirms Lord 





1 The 3d of August. 
3 Wayne Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Cornwallis and Tarleton are with the fleet, I am, in spite 
of me, driven, though not blinded, into the movement I 
now make, and should be very blameable if the greatest 
part of the State I am to defend was against all intelli- 
gences risked upon a speculation.” * 

He instructed Wayne, therefore, to take a position be- 
tween Bottom’s Bridge and Westover, he himself having 
concluded not to move so far away as the road to Fred- 
cricksburg, but to halt for the present with the light in- 
fantry and the militia near the Pamunkey River. This 
would give him the advantage of being within twenty 
miles of Wayne, and would permit a concerted action 
with him, in case of necessity, by uniting to cross either 
the James River at Westover to go south, or the Pa- 
munkey if it should seem best to move northward. He 
was ready thus to move as circumstances should dictate, 
though his situation was evidently embarrassing to him 
from lack of information ; for he added, in his letter to 
Wayne, “ When a general has nothing but horse and foot 
to calculate upon, he may avoid useless movements. But 
when he is to guess at every possible whim of an army 
that flies with the wind and is not within reach of spies 
or reconnoitures, he must forcibly walk in the dar! 

His lack of cavalry made it Very difficult for 
reconnoitre; and whilst, as he said, he “kept moving,” 
he was not strong enough to consider his situation “equal 
to the defensive,—much less so to any offensive pros- 
pect ;” for part of the militia were not armed at all, and 
many of them were unfit for military duty, as he declared 
in his earnest appeals to the Executive of Virginia to 
overcome these defects.* To Baron Steuben he wrote, 
“Tarleton is arrived at York. I dread the consequences 











1 From New Castle, 4th August, 1781: Wayne Papers, Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, 

* To Governor Nelson, from New Castle, 6th August, 1781: Lossing Collec- 
tion of MSS. 
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of such a superiority of horse.”* On the 6th of August 
he still occupied his position upon the Pamunkey River, 
whence he wrote to General Washington that, “as I had 
not indulged myself too near Portsmouth, I was able to 
cross towards Fredericksburg. But instead of continuing 
his voyage up the Bay, my lord entered York River and 
landed at York and Gloucester. . My Movements 
have not been precipitate; we were in time to take our 
course down Pamunkey Riyer and will move to some 
position where the several parts of the army will unite. 
I have some militia in Gloucester County,—some about 
York. We shall act agreeably to circumstances, but 
ayoid driving ourselves into a false movement which for 
want of cavalry and command of the rivers would give 
the ennemy the advantage of us. His lordship plays so 
well that no blunder can be hoped from him to recover a 
bad step of ours.” * 

He added, apologetically, in reference to the reports he 
had made, first that the enemy were going to sail for New 
York, then that they were heading toward Baltimore, and 
finally that they had effected a landing at York, “ You 
must not wonder, my dear General, that there has been 
a fluctuation in my intelligences. I am positive the British 
councils have also been fluctuating. I am so earnest in 
my opinion that I would still not be surprised if the light 
infantry and Anspachers were detached to New York.” 

With an almost prophetic intimation of what was actu- 
ally to happen a little while later, he continued, “ York 
is surrounded by the river and a morass. The entrance 
is but narrow. There is, however, a commanding hill, at 
least I am so informed, which if occupied by them would 
much extend their works. Gloucester is a neck of land 
projected into the river and opposite to York. Their 








+ Oth August, 1781; Steuben Papers, New York Historical Society. 
* From the ‘Camp on Pamunkey,” th August, 1781: Washington Papers, 
Department of State. 
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vessels, the biggest of whom is a 44, are between the 
two towns. Should a fleet come in at this moment, our 
affairs would take a very happy turn.” But, submitting 
to what appeared to him at that time to be the result of 
General Washington’s judgment, he concluded, “Had 
not your attention been tumed to New York, something 
with a fleet might be done in this quarter. But I see 
New York is the object and consequently I attend to your 
instructions by Captain Olney.” 

To watch the enemy, to defend the State of Virginia 
so far as he was able with the force at his command, 
and to preserve the freedom of his own movements, were 
for the remaining weeks of August the purposes to which 
La Fayette devoted his attention. In the mean time he 
anxiously awaited the arrival of the confidential commu- 
nication which General Washington, in his letter of the 
30th of July, had promised to send him. He left his 
camp on the Pamunkey, near New Castle, on the 10th of 
August, and moved down the river, by way of Ruffin’s 
Ferry and New Kent Mountain; and on the 13th he took 
a position between the forks of the York River, in the 
vicinity of West Point, where he established a post for the 
purpose of reconnoitring along the river. He encamped 
the militia four miles from West Point, and the light 
infantry eight miles from there. 

‘The British continued to fortify their positions at York 
and at Gloucester, without making any attempt to dis- 
turb the American army in its camp: so that, as nothing 
more important took place than the excursions of foraging 
parties into the districts lying near by, it was a period of 
quiet, and, what was extremely weleome to La Fayette’s 





1 To General Wayne, from “Camp on Pamunky,” 9th August, and from 
the “Forks of York River,” 16th and 18th August, 1781: Wayne Papers, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, To General Washington, from New 
Kent Mountain, 11th August : Washington Papers, Department of State. To 
Baron Steuben, from ‘ Montock Hill,” 13th August: Steuben Papers, New 
‘York Historical Society. 
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troops, of rest. His camp, protected by the rivers, was 
well secured against attack. Whilst his main body lay 
within supporting distance, his scouting parties kept the 
enemy close to the York River, and his men foraged at 
times within sight of the British lines." 

At length came the news which he expected. It stirred 
La Fayette with anticipations of extraordinary hopeful- 
ness that the opportunity might now arise for which he 
had been constantly longing, and that he should see the 
day when the combined forces of the Continental army 
and the French allies should face the British upon the 
field of battle. He could not, however, foresee the full 
glory of what was to come; for he did not then know 
that General Washington would unite with the Comte 
de Rochambeau and march his troops into Virginia to 
take command of the operations: he knew only that Ad- 
miral de Grasse was on his way, and he was confident that 
this would give rise to new opportunities and to further 
activity in military affairs, 

‘This was the point in the career of the Marquis de La 
Fayette whence he set out: upon the way which ended, two 
months later, with his participation in the glorious events 
of the siege of Yorktown; it was also the beginning of 
his last military service in the army of the United States 
of America. There were for him but two months more 
of patience and of zeal in the struggle to which he had 
deyoted himself so long with loyal attachment, and then 
he could sheathe his sword with triumph ; his task would 
be done. 

His first step was to order General Wayne, who, it will 
be remembered, was then on the north side of the James 
River, to take a position near Westover, in order to be 
prepared to cut off the British if they should attempt a 





1 To His Excellency Thomas McKean, from the “Camp between the 
Forks of York River,”” 2ist August, 1781: Papers of the Old Congress, De- 
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movement toward the south. He wrote him, on the 22d 
of August, from Colonel Braxton’s house, at West Point," 
“The long expected letter from General Washington is 
at length arrived. In consequence of which you will 
begin your march to-morrow morning, and move pretty 
rapidly to Westover, where you will find boats in readi- 
ness to cross. But I would not have you to cross till you 
hear further from me. You will therefore take a con- 
venient position for your supplies and this purpose.” 

His official communication to Wayne did not admit of 
his telling the secret which he was anxious to impart to 
him, but which it was of the greatest consequence not to 
expose to the enemy through intercepted despatches or 
through spies. But three days later he wrote him, by a 
safe messenger; 





“Tam happy in this safe opportunity to open my heart to you. 
There is an important news which I communicate to you alone 
and which T request you to keep, Gen. Wayne, from everybody's 
knowledge. There is great reason to hope for an immediate aid 
by water. In the last letter from the General he communicates 
the intelligence, which I am bound upon honor to keep secret; 
directs me to keep you here until further orders; and, above all, 
recommends that every measure be taken to prevent the enemy’s 
retreating to Carolina, 

“Your position at Westover seems to ease the mind of Lord 
Cornwallis, and should he cross over James River, your troops 
may be on the other side by the time the remainder of the army 
arrive there. But in case our friends occupy the water passages, 
we may in one day form our junction about Soan’s Bridge and 
co-operate with them against the common enemy. 

“T would therefore wish you to take an healthy position 
near Westover, to make every preparation to collect the means 
of crossing, to keep up the idea of a southern destination, and 
to improve your situation upon James River in having your 
men well supplied.” 





* Wayne Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
* From Mr, Ruflin’s, 25th August, 1781; Wayne Papers, Historical Society 
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‘The letter which had brought this news was the one 
written by General Washington to La Fayette from 
Dobbs’s Ferry, on the 15th of August, upon having re- 
ceived the announcement of the Comte de Grasse’s in- 
tentions,—the same to which the Commander-in-Chief 
referred when he wrote in his Journal, under date of 
the 15th of August, “Despatched a Courier to the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette with information of this matter.” It 
was as follows :' 


“My DEAR Marquis,—I have received your letters of the 26th 
and 30th ultimo and 1st instant. I cannot learn that any troops 
have yet arrived at New York from Virginia, A fleet of twenty 
sail came in last Saturday with troops, but they are said to be 
Hessian recruits from Europe. The Concorde frigate has arrived 
at Newport from Count de Grasse. He was to leave St. Domingo 
the 3d? of this month, with a fleet of between twenty-five and 
twenty-nine sail of the line, and a considerable body of land 
forces. His destination is immediately for the Chesapeake ; 80 
that he will either be there by the time this reaches you, or you 
may look for him every moment. Under these circumstances, 
whether the enemy remain in full force, or whether they have 
only a detachment left, you will immediately take such a position 
‘as will best enable you to prevent their sudden retreat through 
North Carolina, which I presume they will attempt the instant 
they perceive so formidable an armament, Should General 
Wayne, with the troops destined for South Carolina, still remain 
in the neighborhood of James River, and should the enemy have 
made no detachment to the southward, you will detain those 
troops until you hear from me again, and inform General Greene 
of the cause of their delay. If Wayne should have marched, 
and should have gained any considerable distance, I would not 
have him halted. 

“You shall hear further from me as soon as I have concerted 
plans and formed dispositions for sending a reinforcement from 
hence. In the meantime, I have only to recommend a continua- 
tion of that prudence and good conduet, which you have mani- 
fested through the whole of your campaign. You will be par- 
ticularly careful to conceal the expected arrival of the Count ; 
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because, if the enemy are not apprized of it, they will stay on 
board their transports in the Bay, which will be the luckiest eir- 
cumstance in the world. You will take measures for opening a 
communication with Count de Grasse the moment he arrives, and. 
will concert measures with him for making the best use of your 
joint forces until you receive aid from this quarter. I would not 
wish you to call outa large body of militia upon this occasion, 
but rather keep those you have compact and ready for service.”” 






Thereupon General de La Fayette sent Colonel de 
Gimat, the French officer who had formerly served upon 
his staff, but who now commanded one of the Continental 
battalions of light infantry, to Cape Henry with despatches 
for the Comte de Grasse, to be delivered to the admiral 
immediately upon the arrival of the West India fleet. 
In these despatches he gave M. de Grasse a detailed state~ 
ment of the military situation in Virginia,—of his own 
strength and position, and of those of the enemy. He 
begged him to sail up Chesapeake Bay immediately, to 
drive the enemy’s frigates into the James River in order 
to keep the passage clear, and to blockade the York River. 
He recommended him also to send two vessels above 
Lord Cornwallis’s position, before the batteries at York 
and Gloucester could be completed, and whilst the ships 
would have no dificulty in running by, intending by 
this manceuvre to assist the land forces in the blockade 
of Cornwallis’s army. Having taken these preparatory 
steps, he replied to General Washington’s letter, on the 
21st of August,'— 


“My pear GENERAT,—Your favor of the 15th has safely come 
to hand. I am going to give you an account of matters in this 
quarter. 

“The greater part of the ennemy are at York which they do 
not as yet fortify but are very busy upon Gloster neck, where they 
have a pretty large corps under Co! Dundas. ‘They have at York 
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a 44 guns ship; frigates and vessels are scattered lower down. 
‘There is still asmall garrison at Portsmouth. Should they intend 
to evacuate, at least they are proceeding with amazing slowness. 

‘Prom the ennemy’s preparations, I would infer that they are 
working for the protection of a fleet and for a defence against an- 
other ; that (in ease they hold Portsmouth) the main body would 
be at York and a detached corps upon Gloster neck to protect 
the water battery. These fortifications are much contracted. 
From the ennemy’s caution and partial movements, I would con- 
clude their intelligence is not very good, and they wish to come 
at an explanation of my intentions and prospects. 

“We have hitherto oceupied the forks of York River, thereby 
looking both ways. Some militia have prevented the ennemy’s 
parties from remaining any time at or near Williamsburg, and 
false accounts have given them some alarms. Another body of 
militia under Co! Moriss has kept them pretty close in Gloster 
town and foraged in their vicinity. 

“Upon the receipt of your orders I wrote to the Governor that 
the intelligence of some plans of the ennemy rendered it proper 
to have 600 militia collected upon Black Water. I wrote to 
Gn! Gregory, near Portsmouth, that I had an account the ennemy 
intended to push a detachment to Carolina, which would greatly 
defeat a scheme we had there. I have requested Gen! Wayne to 
move towards the Southward to be ready to cross James River 
at Westover, 

“4 battalion of light infantry and our only 100 dragoons 
being in Gloster County, I call them my van guard and will 
take my quarters there for one or two days while the troops 
are filing off towards James River. Our little army will conse- 
quently assemble again upon the waters of Chicaominy, and 
should Jamestown island be thought a good place for a junction 
we will be in a situation to form it while we render it more diffi- 
cult to the ennemy to attempt a journey to Carolina, 

“T shall to-day write to the gentleman.' Nothing as yet has 
appeared. I will take measures that he may hear from me the 
moment he arrives. 

“Taking whatever is in the rivers, and taking possession of 
the rivers themselves while the main body defends the Bay; form- 
ing a junction of land forces at a convenient and safe point ; 
checking the ennemy, but giving nothing to chance until properly 
reinforced ; this is the plan I mean to propose. 
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“Some days ago I sent Washington’ to contrive the Maryland 
new levies out of their State. ‘These Marylanders will be 500 ; 
Virginians 400; Pennsylvanians 600; light infantry 850; dra- 
goons 120.—Such is the Continental foree, and in the course of 
8 days the already called for militia will make 3000, 

“Everything I put at the lowest estimate, but we may depend 
upon 2500 Continentals, rank and file, exelusive of artillery, and 
three, or if more are wanted, four thoussnd militia. Maryland 
would send 600 militia at least. I have 200 more dragoons and 
horses ready and am waiting for accoutrements, 

“There is such a confusion in affairs in this part of the 
world that immense difficulties are found for a proper forma- 
tion of magazines. I have, however, strongly urged the matter. 
The moment I received your first letter, I sent Mt M*Henry 
to Richmond, who had long conversations about it with the 
Governor and Council. I have recommended such places as 
might answer your purposes. This State has a large quantity 
of beef, of corn, some flour, very little rum. Maryland ought to 
be early called upon. Water transportation will, I hope, ease 
our difficulties. Had we anything like monney, matters would 
go on very well. ‘The dry season has rendered most of the mills 
useless, 

“We have no cloathing of any sort, No heavy artillery in 
order, Some arms will be wanting, some horse accoutrements 
and great deal of ammunition, Nothing but your own entreaties 
may have a suficient quantity of those articles transported to the 
head of the Bay. 

“In the present state of affairs, my dear General, I hope you 
will come yourself to Virginia, and that if the French army 
moves this way, I will have at least the satisfaction of beholding 
you myself at the head of the combined armies ; in which case I 
beg leave to recommend you may be accompanied by the heads 
of departments, which will save you an immense deal of trouble, 
‘The men we have now here could not be equal to the task of a 
campaign upon so large a scale. 

“Tn two days I will write again to your Excellency and keep 
you particularly and constantly informed. Unless something is 
done the very moment, and it will probably be difficult, Lord 
Cornwallis must be attacked with pretty great apparatus, 

“But when a French fleet takes possession of the Bay and 
rivers, and we form a land force superior to his, their army must 
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soon or late be forced to surrender, as we may get what reinforce- 
ments we please. 

“Adieu, my dear General. I heartily thank you for having 
ordered me to remain in Virginia, and to your goodness to me 
Tam owing the most beautiful prospect that I may ever behold.” 


Nine days later, on the 30th of August, the Comte de 
Grasse arrived with his fleet of twenty-eight ships of the 
line in Chesapeake Bay. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 


THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN—SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS— 
LA FAYETTE’S RETURN TO FRANCE. 


Berore the Marquis de La Fayette’s last letter to him 
had been written, General Washington was upon his way 
to Virginia. Having given command of the forces on the 
Hudson River to General Heath, to whom was also in- 
trusted the defence of the adjacent country,’ he had broken 
camp at Dobbs’s Ferry on the 19th of August and put his 
whole army in motion, with the purpose of marching to 
the Head of Elk, whence he should proceed down the 
Chesapeake to a junction with La Fayette. He crossed 
the Hudson at King’s Ferry with the Continental troops 
on the 21st; and the following days were occupied in 
passing over the French army, with its equipment, bag- 
gage, and artillery. By the 25th they were all across, 
and the two armies proceeded southward through New 
Jersey, in the direction of Springfield and Chatham, 
skirting the Hudson and using every device to keep their 
destination secret and to impress the British by frequent 
demonstrations with the idea that the expedition was in- 
tended for an attack upon Staten Island. So successfully 
was this purpose carried out, indeed, that Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, probably convinced by the letters intercepted after 
the conference at Wethersfield that this movement was 
in furtherance of General Washington’s design upon New 
York, was completely misled; and whilst he was pre- 
paring for the expected attack the allied armies gained 
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their designated positions near Chatham, on the 28th of 
August. 

After halting for a day to unite the forces and to bring 
up the rear, General Washington concluded that one 
march more might be made in the southerly direction by 
concealing his real purpose from the enemy and making 
it appear that he was marching to Sandy Hook to facili- 
tate the entrance of the French fleet within the bay. 
‘Therefore the whole army was put in motion in three 
columns.’ This manceuvre was successfully carried out, 
and thereupon the whole force turned and moved rapidly 
toward Trenton, at which point, the water being low, they 
forded the Delaware River* and pushed on to Philadel- 
phia, where they all arrived on the th of September. 

General Washington preceded the army to Philadel- 
phia, having reached the city on the 30th of August, in 
order to “arrange matters there—provide vessels—& 
hasten the transportation of the Ordnance stores cca.” * 
He had hoped to move the troops from Trenton to Chris- 
feat, Bridge Eysrwata: 5 bas stinah te, habeened cap all 
the vessels that could be procured” at Philadelphia, he 
was obliged to admit that they were inadequate; therefore 
he and the Comte de Rochambeau decided that the armies 
should proceed by land to the Head of Elk, except the 2d 
New York regiment, who had transportable boats with 
them, in which they were ordered to sail down to Chris- 
tiana Bridge. 

The Continental “army” with which General Wash- 
ington was thus setting out upon an expedition of greater 
magnitude and far wider military importance, from the 
boldness of its execution and the influence of its results, 





} General Washington's Journal, 30th August. 
1 4'Nous filmes assez heurenx pour la trouver basso et la passer A gué 
aupris de Trenton.” Mémoires de Rochambeau, i. 287. 





is described with great accuracy in Prof, Henry 
P, Johnoton’s narrative of “The Yorktown Campaign,” New York, 1881, 
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than any other im the war, was composed of but two 
thousand men. So far had the tide of the Revolution 
ebbed in this summer of 1781, and to such an extent was 
the country exhausted by the incessant demands of the 
preceding ‘years of struggle, that the Commander-in- 
Chief could bring together, in the face of this impend- 
ing crisis, only what naturally enough seemed to General 
de Rochambeau a mere “ handful of men.” 

They consisted of the light infantry under Colonel 
Scammell, with two light companies from New York and 
two from Connecticut; the remainder of the New Jersey 
Line; two regiments of New York Continentals ; Hazen’s 
regiment and the regiment of Rhode Island; together 
with Lamb’s regiment of artillery, with cannon and other 
ordnance for the field and for a siege." 

Accompanying this little force were the well-equipped 
and thoroughly disciplined French troops, four thousand 
men, under General the Comte de Rochambeau. 

General Washington’s chief solicitude now was that he 
should reach Virginia in time to co-operate with the fleet 
against Lord Cornwallis, and before the British army 
could extricate itself from the dangerous situation which 
the reports of the Marquis de La Fayette had informed 
him it was then in, If Cornwallis could be caught at 
Yorktown and Gloucester by the combined armies on the 
land side, increased by the additional troops who were 
coming with M. de Grasse, and by the fleet which should 
block him in upon the water and prevent suecor from 
New York, the prospect was bright. If, on the other 
hand, Lord Cornwallis were enabled to dislodge himself 
and escape to the south, the undertaking must fail, and it 
might end in a disaster the consequences of which it was 
impossible to estimate. The prevention of this escape of 
the British was the key to the situation. 





? General Washington's Journal, 19th August, 
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With great earnestness of language, General Washing- 
ton intrusted that important duty to La Fayette; and 
with absolute reliance upon his watchfulness in a situ 
ation which was daily becoming more exacting, as well 
as upon his fidelity, which the events of the campaign 
had amply proved, he wrote to him, whilst the army was 
crossing the Hudson River at King’s Ferry, — 





“My pean Manrquis,—Agreeably to my intentions communi- 
cated to you on the 15th instant, the troops destined for the 
southern quarter are now in motion. The American detach- 
ment is already on the west side of the Hudson. The French 
army I expect will reach the Ferry this day. Our march will 
be continued with all the despatch that our circumstances will 
admit. As it will be of great importance towards the success 
of our present enterprise, that the enemy on the arrival of the 
fieet should not have it in their power to effect their retreat, 
I cannot omit to repeat to you my most earnest wish, that the 
land and naval forces, which you will have with you, may so 
combine their operations, that the British army may not be 
able to escape. ‘The particular mode of doing this 1 shall not 
at this distance attempt to dictate. Your own knowledge of 
the country, from your long continuance in it, and the various 
and extended movements, which you have made, have given 
you great opportunities for observation; of which I am per- 
suaded your military genius and judgment will lead you to 
make the best improvement. You will, my dear Marquis, keep 
me constantly advised of every important event respecting the 
enemy or yourself”? 


In execution of this plan, the importance of which was 
perfectly clear to his mind, La Fayette ordered General 
Wayne to cross the James River at Westover for the 
purpose of guarding the south bank and the roads lead- 
ing southward, whilst he crossed the Pamunkey himself, 
and approached the north side of the James, occupying 
with his main army the ground which he had held about 
a month before, near the scene of the action of Green 





1 21et August, 1781: Sparks, Writings of Washington, viii. 140, 
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Spring. Wayne’s troops crossed on the 30th of August,’ 
and La Fayette, who had moved to Holt’s Forge, wrote 
to General Wayne on the 31st,’ “‘ Now that you are over, 
I am pretty easy—40 dragoons, 300 riflemen and 300 
militia are to join you immediately at Cabin’s Point. I re- 
quest you will use every endeavour to be acquainted with 
the enemy’s movements. Mulberry or Hog Island seem 
to be the best place for them to cross. I have previously 
requested the French Admiral to push frigates up James 
River, but this depends upon winds. The remainder of 
the army is ready to support you.” 

Admiral de Grasse received La Fayette’s despatches, 
by the hand of Colonel de Gimat, at Cape Henry, imme- 
diately upon his arrival; and, whilst he was somewhat 
disappointed not to find General Washington and the 
Comte de Rochambeau awaiting him ready for instant 
co-operation, he was delighted with the situation of 
Lord Cornwallis and the British army, and he took 
measures to give La Fayette the support of the Marquis 
de Saint-Simon’s troops, by landing them without loss 
of time. He even grew impatient at the delay which 
must occur before the arrival of the main army; and, 
in his eagerness to accomplish the purpose of his coming 
within the time to which his stay in North America was 
limited, he proposed to begin operations against the 
British without waiting for General Washington,—an 
excess of haste which La Fayette moderated by his per- 
suasions, and by arguments which the admiral was foreed 
to admit were based upon a superior acquaintance with 
the country and a matured experience in American mili- 
tary affairs, 

La Fayette’s dearest hope had been to see General 





'Feltman’s Journal : ‘August 30ch—This whole day was employed in 
crossing the troops and baggage over James River, and encamped on Col. 
Mea's farm. . . . This place is called Prince George County.”” 

+ Wayne Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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‘Washington at the head of the combined armies in Vir- 
ginia; he had declared it in his letter to him, and his 
devoted affection to the General impelled him to the 
most strenuous efforts to hold the military situation as 
it then was until his beloved commander should have 
time to arrive and direct operations himself to a success- 
fal issue of the campaign and to the glory of America. 
He carried this point notwithstanding the fever of anxiety 
aboard the flag-ship to begin; and General du Portail, 
who had joined the admiral and whose influence went 
far in sustaining the arguments of La Fayette, wrote to 
the Comte de Rochambeau, then on his way with Gen- 
eral Washington, to hasten his march; he added that he 
thought the temptation to attack Yorktown was no longer 
dangerous, because he believed the glory of preparing 
the triumph would satisfy the ambition of the French 
commanders, yet he urged him, “Venez vite, mon gén@ 
ral, yenez vite.” And, referring to La Fayette, he said, 
“Our young general’s judgment is mature; with all the 
ardor of his temperament, I think he will be able to wait 
for the proper moment and not touch the fruit until it is 
ripe.” 

In the mean time, the Marquis de Saint-Simon, who, 
although an older man than La Fayette, of much wider 
military experience, and holding the rank of ficld-mar- 
shal in the French armies, had consented immediately 
to serve under him as the ranking American major-gen- 
eral in Virginia, made preparations to land his troops 
and to form a junction with the American forces. M. de 
Saint-Simon proceeded up the James River under pro- 
tection of three frigates as far as Jamestown, where he 
began to set his men ashore on the 2d of September.? 

* From Cape Henry, 2d September, 1781: MS. Letter Books of Rocham- 
beau, Library of Congress. 

+ La Fayette to Governor Nelson, from Holt's Forge, 2 September, 1781 : 


Losing Collection of MSS. “The French troops are landing at James 
Town.” 
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La Fayette, having proceeded along the north bank of 
the James River to the vicinity of Norrell’s Mill and 
Chickahominy Church, was ready to cover on that side 
the landing of the French; whilst General Wayne, who 
had been moving eastward through Prince George County 
and Surry, and to whom La Fayette sent orders to pro- 
ceed at once to the ferry opposite James Island and to 
cross there,’ was ready to defend the approaches upon the 
southern bank. In consequence of these precautions, the 
landing was accomplished without interruption from the 
British. 





La Fayette to Wayne, from Holt’s Forge, Ist September, 1781: Wayne 
Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvani 

* La Fayette’s movement from his position at the Forks of the York River 
to the north bank of the James is given, as follows, in the Journal of Lien- 
tenant Ebenezer Wild, of Colonel Vose's light infantry, Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, October and November, 1890 : 

“ August 28th—At2 o'clk A.M. the militia began their march, & proceeded 
to Rufiin’s ferry” (on the Pamunkey) ‘and are crossing the river with all 
posible expedition. . . « 

“20th Our artillery and stores have been crossing the ferry all day. . « 

30th The General beat at daylight, at which time our tents were struck 
and baggage loaded, At sunrise we began our march and proceeded to 
Ruffin’s ferry, which we crossed as soon as possible, and marched 7 miles, 
halted and encamped on the same ground we left the 12th inst. 

“3lst At half past 4 o'clk A.M. we began oar march and proceeded 10 
miles, halted and encamped (at Holt's Forge) on the same ground we left 
the 13th July... . 

“Saturday, Ist September, 1781. Remained in eamp all day. We have 
intelligence that hie Excellency Gen! Washington, with a largo body of 
troops, is on his march to join our little army. We are likewise assured of 
the arrival of a French fleet (at the mouth of York river), consisting of 28, 
sail of the line, commanded by his Excellency the Count’De Grass. This 
fleet has 4000 land troops on board, commanded by Major General the Mar- 
quis St. Simons. . 

“24, Sunday—The General beat half an hour before day. At daylight 
‘we began our march and proceeded about 8 miles, halted and pitched our 
tents ina field near Dyerscon [Dinscund] creck, where we halted till 3 o'cllk 
P.M, at which time we began cur march again, leaving our tents & bag- 
gage, and proceeded about 7 or & miles & halted near Chichohormny Church. 
neral Wayne was wounded by one of our sentinels in the evening. 
'8d—Began our march at daylight. Proceeded about 8 miles, and halted. 
near Green Springs, where our men had orders to wash & put on clean 
clothes, expoeting to march to James Town & join the Freach troops, which 
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Lieutenant Feltman, of the Pennsylvania Line, who 
was with General Wayne, thus describes this crossing,! 
under date of September 2: 


“This morning at day-light, the troops took up the line of 
march and encamped opposite Jamestown, where lay a small 
English vessel under the sanction of a flag. We lay about two 
hours on our ground expecting every moment to see a glorious 
sight ; at last a number of large boats appeared in sight with 
about three thousand French troops on board, and also three 
large armed vessels to cover the troops landing. 

“The troops landed on our opposite side, on James Island, and 
there encamped—which spread an universal joy amongst our 
officers and soldiers. Never did I behold a more beautiful and 
agreeable sight... . 

“This evening Gen. Wayne was unfortunately wounded in 
the thigh with a buck shot, by one of the Marquis’s sentinels, 
which renders him unfit for duty.” 

“Sept. 3d. This morning the general beat at 6 o'clock. The 
troops in half an hour after marched to James River, where 
the French boats lay in order to cross our troops. We landed 
below James's Island, and lay by the greatest part of the day, 
near the church, within half a mile of where we had the action 
of the 6th of July last. In the evening we marched for the 
Green Springs, and there lay that night without tent or any 
other shelter... . 

“Took a walk to take a view of the French troops, who make 
avery fine soldierly appearance, they being all very tall men; 
their uniform is white coats turned up with blue, their under- 
clothes are white.’’ 


The Marquis de La Fayette, having thus received the 
Marquis de Suint-Simon upon his arrival in America, 





wore landed there. But after halting about three hours we took up our 
line of march again and proceeded six miles towards Williamsburg. After 
halting a few moments, marched back the same road three miles, where we 
remained the remaining part of the day.”” 

* Feltman's Journal, whi supra. 

+ General Wayne went to the Marquis de La Fayetto's camp that evening, 
and, upon his approach, was mistaken for an enemy by the sentinel, who 
fired upon him. The wound was not serious, nor did it detain him very 
long from active service. See Stillé’s Major-General Anthony Wayne and 
the Pennsylvania Line, p. 280. 
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and having concentrated his whole force by calling in 
General Wayne and uniting that officer’s detachment 
with the main body of the army at Green Spring, pro- 
ceeded to take post still nearer to the British army, in 
order to secure the whole country about Yorktown and 
Gloucester, His army had now become formidable by 
the accession to it of three thousand regular troops with 
their equipment and artillery; and he was in a position 
to carry out effectually General Washington’s injunction 
not to allow Cornwallis to escape. He began to throw 
his troops forward on the 4th of September; and by the 
night of the 7th he had taken up a strong position at 
Williamsburg with his combined army, almost within 
striking distance of the enemy. 

This was La Fayette’s last movement as an independent 
commander in America; it was the one also by which 
the British army was held fast, upon the land side, until 
General Washington arrived and took charge of the oper- 
ations. Lord Cornwallis made a reconnoissance in force 
against La Fayette’s position at Williamsburg a few days 
later ; but, having concluded that it was too well defended 
to be successfully attacked, he withdrew his army and 
thenceforward devoted his energies to the fortification of 
‘Yorktown. 

At this point the ill-suppressed impatience of the 
French commanders, and their desire to hasten back to 
the West Indies, made themselves felt again in a new 
demand upon La Fayette to attack Lord Cornwallis at 
once,—a demand in which, he tells us, both the ad- 
miral and the Marquis de Saint-Simon united, these 
gentlemen representing to him with repeated arguments 
that it was only fair, after so long and so fatiguing a 
campaign, which had now ended fortunately, that the 
glory of overthrowing Cornwallis should belong to those 
who had reduced him to his present extremity ; and the 
admiral offered to send for the purpose not only all the 
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marines from aboard his ship, but also as many sailors 
as La Fayette should ask for. But La Fayette was deaf 
to this temptation. He replied that General Washington 
and General Rochambeau would soon arrive; that it 
would be better to hasten their coming than to make a 
murderous attack which would waste much blood merely 
for the gratification of personal vanity; that they were 
certain to capture the enemy by regular approaches, after 
the succor arrived, and, in that event, to spare the lives 
of many soldiers. 

There is no doubt that the attachment of the Marquis 
de La Fayette to General Washington, and his tenacity 
at this juncture, preserved for the great American com- 
mander the glory of laying out and executing the plans 
of the Yorktown campaign: it is one of the finest ex- 
amples of La Fayette’s personal loyalty and unselfishness, 
of which he gave so many during his service in the 
Revolutionary War. 

At the same time, from their point of view, the Comte 
de Grasse and M. de Saint-Simon were perfectly justified 
in their desire to accomplish the purpose of the expe- 
dition as quickly as possible with the means which were 
at hand. Their proposition to attack Cornwallis and to 
begin operations at once was a purely military one, the 
propriety of which depended altogether upon their being 
entirely ready and sufficiently strong. General Wash- 
ington, as Commander-in-Chief, had given them no in- 
structions, and had not requested them to await his 
arrival; on the contrary, he had pointed out to Admiral 
de Grasse, as he had done to La Fayette, the great 
importance of preventing the escape of Cornwallis; he an- 
nounced his approach in company with M. de Rocham- 
beau and asked for transports and frigates to be sent 
to the Head of Elk to convey the troops down Chesa- 





* Mémoires historiques de La Fayette, i. 277. 
Vou. 1128 
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peake Bay, but he gave no directions as to the conduct 
of the campaign or as to the junction of his troops with 
those of M. de Saint-Simon and General de La Fayette." 
The French commanders were under no obligation to 
General Washington such as that under which La Fay- 
ette acknowledged himself to rest; they had no personal 
acquaintance with him, and no association beyond their 
duty to aid him, if they could, as the friend and ally 
of their King. There was no reason why they should 
take into account his absence at that moment, beyond 
the military questions whether his instructions as Com- 
mander-in-Chief required them to do so, and whether 
his army would be a necessary addition to their strength. 
In the absence of instructions, and believing that the 
combined forces in Virginia were fully equal to the re- 
duction of Lord Cornwallis, they wished to proceed. 
But La Fayette was the major-general commanding, 
and he stood firm in his decision to await the arrival 
of his chief, his patron, his steadfast friend. 

Admiral de Grasse wrote, in reply to General Wash- 
ington, upon the receipt of his letter of the 24th of 
August, that, although he had had it in mind to make the 
attack upon Yorktown with his own troops and those of 
the Marquis de La Fayette, he had yielded to the advice 
of General du Portail, and upon the receipt of that letter 
he had abandoned his intention and should await the 
arrival of those “ generals whose experience in the pro- 
fession of war, whose acquaintance with the country, and 
whose talents would greatly increase his resources.” 





* To the Comte de Grasse, from King’s Ferry, 24th August, and from the 
Head of Elk, 6th September, 1781: Sparks, Writings of Washington, viii. 
147 and 155. 

‘The admiral could not eupply him with the vessels he required, because 
the French ships of the line were too large to go up the bay, and his four 
frigates were occupied in blockading the James River. Comte de Grasse to 
Genl. Washington, from Cape Henry, 24 September, 1781: Washington 
Papers, Department of State, 
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‘As soon as it had been ascerteined that the ships of 
Admiral de Grasse were in Chesapeake Bay, La Fayette 
wrote to General Washington, from Holt’s Forge, on the 
Ast of September, — 


“My DEAR GENERAI,—From the bottom of my heart I con- 
gratulate you upon the arrival of the French fleet. Some rumours 
had been spread, and spy accounts sent out, but no certainty 
until the admiral’s despatches came to hand. Inclosed I send 
you his letter, and that of M. de St.-Simon, both of whom I 
request you will have translated by Tilghman or Gouvion alone, 
as there are parts of them personal, which I do not choose to 
shew to others. Thanks to you, my dear General, I am in a 
very charming situation, and find myself at the head of a beau- 
tiful body of troops ; but am not so hasty as the Count de Grasse, 
and think that, having so sure a game to play, it would be mad- 
ness, by the risk of an attack, to give anything to chance. 

“Tt appears Count de Grasse is in a great hurry to return ; he 
makes it a point to put upon my expressions such constructions 
as may favour his plan. ‘They have been pleased to adopt my 
ideas, as to the sending of vessels into the James River, and 
forming a junction at Jamestown. 1 wish they may also force 
the passage at York, because then his lordship has no possibility 
of eseape. 

“The delay of Count de Grasse’s arrival, the movement of the 
grand army, and the alarm there was at York, have forced me, for 
greater security, to send a part of the troops to the south side of 
James River. To-morrow and the day after will be employed in 
making dispositions for covering a landing, which will be done 
with continentals discumbered of baggage ; and on the bth, agree- 
able to the Count’s desire, a junction will be made of our troops. 
Tshall then propose to the French general the taking of a safe 
position, within ten or twelve miles of York ; such a one as ean- 
not be forced without a much greater loss than we could suffer. 
And, unless matters are very different from what I think they 
are, my opinion is, that we ought to be contented with prevent- 
ing the enemy’s forages, and fatiguing them by alarming their 
picquets with militia, without committing our regulars. 

“Whatever readiness the Marquis de St.-Simon has been 
pleased to express to Colonel Gimat, respecting his being under 











1 La Fayette's Memoirs, American edition, i. 435. 
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me, I shall do nothing without paying that deference which is 
due to age, talents, and experience ; but would rather incline to 
the cautious line of conduct I have of late adopted. General 
Portail must be now with Count de Grasse. He knows your in- 
tentions, and your course will be consulted in our movements. 

“Lord Cornwallis has still one way to escape ; he may land at 
‘West Point and cross James River some miles below Point of 
Fork; but I thought this part was the most important, as the 
other route is big with obstacles. However, to prevent even a 
possibility, I would wish some ships were above York. 

“The Governor’ was with me when the letters came; he 
jumped upon a horse, and posted off to his Council. I gave him 
a memorandum, demanding provisions of every kind for the fleet 
and the combined army. We may depend upon a quantity of 
cattle, but floar ought to be sent from Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, Chevalier d’ Annemours, the French consul, is here, and 
will take a method to have his countrymen supplied without 
starving us. 

“Upon a particular inquiry of the country, and our cireum- 
stances, I hope you will find we have taken the best. precautions 
to lessen his lordship’s chances to eseape ; he has a few left, but 
0 very precarious, that I hardly believe he will make the at- 
tempt; if he does, he must give up ships, artillery, baggage, part 
of the horses, all the negroes; he must be certain to lose the 
third of his army, and run the greatest risk to lose the whole 
without gaining that glory which he may derive from a brilliant 
defence. 

“ Adieu, my dear General, the agreeable situation T am in is 
owing to your friendship, and is, for that reason, the dearer to 
your respectful servant and friend, 

“LAFAYETTE.” 


Almost at the same time, General Washington was 
writing to him from Philadelphia,’ “ Nothing could have 
afforded me more satisfaction than the information, com- 
municated in your two letters of the 2ist and 24th 
ultimo, of the measures you had taken, and the arrange- 
ments you were making, in consequence of the intelli- 
gence I*had given you.” As he had received no intelli- 





1 Governor Nelson, of Vinginia, 
2d September, 1781; Sparks, Writings of Washington, viti. 150. 
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gence of the arrival of M. de Grasse, which he was 
looking for with intense anxiety as the indispensable 
condition of success in this venturesome change of base, 
the Commander-in-Chief, far from imagining that the 
fleet was already in the bay and that the French com- 
manders were urging an immediate attack, added, in his 
letter, “But, my dear Marquis, I am distressed beyond 
measure to know what has become of the Count de 
Grasse, and for fear that the English fleet, by occupying 
the Chesapeake, towards which my last accounts say they 
were steering, may frustrate all our flattering prospects 
in that quarter. I am also not a little solicitous for the 
Count de Barras, who was to have sailed from Rhode 
Island on the 23d ultimo, and from whom I have heard 
nothing since that time. Of many contingencies we will 
hope for the most propitious events. Should the retreat 
of Lord Cornwallis by water be cut off, by the arrival 
of either of the French ficets, I am persuaded you will 
do all in your power to prevent his escape by land. 
May that great felicity be reserved for you.” 

That felicity was, indeed, reserved for La Fayette, and 
it was one of the proudest recollections of his life. 

Washington’s courageous heart had not failed him in 
the midst of the anxiety and suspense by which he 
was distressed at Philadelphia; nor was his determina- 
tion weakened, even for a moment, as to the task he 
had begun. He ended his letter to La Fayette with these 
memorable words: “You see how critically important 
the present moment is. For my own part, I am de- 
termined still to persist, with unremitting ardor, in my 
present plan, unless some inevitable and insuperable 
obstacles are thrown in the way.” 

The circumstances under which the fleet of Admiral 
de Grasse left the West Indies and took possession of 
Chesapeake Bay were exceedingly fortunate for the in- 
terests of America in regard to the opposing British 
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fleet under Admiral Rodney, then cruising in the West 
India waters. The British admiral had had informa- 
tion of the intended movements of the French fleet, and 
he knew that it was the purpose of the Comte de Grasse 
to sail for the coast of North America during the hur- 
ricane months of that year. But when the Comte de 
Grasse sailed from Cape Frangais, in August, he had so 
large and valuable a convoy of homeward-bound French 
trading-vessels under his protection which had collected 
at the Cape, that Admiral Rodney did not imagine he 
would detach any considerable number of his ships to the 
Chesapeake, or that he would separate himself from his 
convoy until it had safely arrived in some French port. 
Therefore, whilst the Comte de Grasse, after having pro- 
tected his convoy until it was upon the high seas well out 
of the track of British cruisers, had suddenly shaped his 
course for the North American coast with twenty-eight 
large ships of the line and the accompanying frigates, 
Admiral Rodney, still confident that he should retain the 
naval superiority and protect British interests upon the 
continent, sent Sir Samuel Hood, with fourteen ships of 
the line, to join the squadron at New York. Sir Samuel 
Hood made the land a little south of the Capes of Vir- 
ginia on the 25th of August, a few days before M. de 
Grasse reached there; but, finding no vessels in that 
vicinity, he continued northward, and arrived at Sandy 
Hook on the 28th. He found Admiral Graves, who had 
recently succeeded Admiral Arbuthnot, in command of 
the British squadron in New York harbor, consisting of 
seven ships of the line, of which only five were fit to go 
to sea; the other two had lately been damaged and were 
undergoing repairs. 

Upon the same day that he arrived there bringing the 
news that the Comte de Grasse was to be expected upon 
the coast at any time, intelligence was received from New- 
port that the fleet of M. de Barras had put to sea from 
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that harbor on the 25th of August. This seemed to the 
British commanders an opportunity to strike a damaging 
blow at the French naval armament in America ; for with 
the five ships from New York, added to the squadron 
brought by Sir Samuel Hood, they would have a fleet of 
nineteen ships of the line, which was vastly superior to 
that of M. de Barras, and presumably also to that of the 
Comte de Grasse. Therefore Admiral Graves, who was 
the senior officer and who assumed command, made haste 
to go to sea from New York, without waiting for the two 
ships which were being repaired, in the hope that he 
should fall in with the French squadrons separately and 
beat them in detail. He proceeded immediately to the 
mouth of the Delaware River, where he made a search 
with his frigates, but, finding no traces of the enemy, he 
continued to Chesapeake Bay; there he discovered the 
‘Comte de Grasse’s fleet, on the morning of the 5th of 
September, and, not suspecting its strength, he entered to 
offer it battle. Thereupon Admiral de Grasse slipped his 
cables and bore out of the bay in order to obtain more sea~ 
room and to avail himself of his superiority of numbers, 
Both fleets steered to the eastward until they were clear 
of the Capes, when Admiral Graves made the attack and 
opened an engagement which lasted from four o’clock in 
the afternoon until dark. It resulted in considerable 
damage to both contestants, though it gave no decided 
victory to either ; but it left Admiral Graves so much dis- 
abled that he was not in condition to renew the action 
upon the following day. The Comte de Grasse, who had 
gained the weather-gage, had it in his power to continue 
the engagement if he chose to do so; but, in view of the 
prospect of capturing Lord Cornwallis, he was unwilling 
to put anything to risk, and, having driven the British 
fleet off, which was all that he required in order to accom- 
plish his purpose, he returned on the 10th of September 
to Chesapeake Bay, where, to his great satisfaction, he 
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found that Admiral de Barras had arrived safely during 
his absence. Admiral Graves reconnoitred the French 
position; but, several of his ships having been badly 
damaged in the action, one of them, the Terrible, so 
much so that she had to be abandoned and set on fire, 
and discovering that M. de Grasse’s ships blocked the 
entrance, he held a council of war and returned to New 
York. Lord Cornwallis was then doomed. 

Admiral de Barras had with him, besides the ships of 
the line from Newport, fourteen transport-vessels loaded 
with the military stores and the heavy siege-artillery 
which had been brought from France by the Comte de 
Rochambeau’s expedition. The transports having been 
unloaded and the artillery made ready to be placed in 
position to commence the operations against Yorktown, 
the admiral was enabled to furnish the vessels which 
General Washington had asked for to bring his army 
down the bay, but which M. de Grasse had not been able 
to spare; and he sent them at once to the Head of Elk. 

General Washington had left Philadelphia on the 5th 
of September for the Head of Elk, and it was upon his 
journey that day, at Chester, that he received “the agree- 
able news of the safe arrival of the Count de Grasse 
in the Bay of Chesapeake with 28 sail of the line and 
four frigates.”' The receipt of that intelligence marks 
an epoch in the history of the Revolutionary War, and 
occasioned one of the most exultant moments in the life 
of General Washington. After that the course of mili- 
tary events ran on with a smoothness and a precision 
never before known in the Continental army. The 
event is reported by those who were present to have 
produced an outburst of joy upon the part of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief which no one, up to that time, had sus- 

* Washington's Journal, 5th September, 17: 
to Congress, the same day, 3 P.M. : Sparks, 
158. 









Also General Washington 
titings of Washington, vii. 
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pected him to be capable of. Standing on the river 
bank at Chester, he waved his hat in the air as the Comte 
de Rochambeau approached, and, with many demonstra- 
tions of uncontrollable happiness, he announced to him 
the good news. The Due de Lauzun says,’ “Je n’ai ja- 
mais yu Whomme pénétré d'une joie plus vive et plus 
franche que le fat le général Washington ;” and Colonel 
Guillaume de Deux-Ponts declared that, instead of the 
reserved and exceedingly dignified manner of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to which they had grown accustomed, 
they then saw his face beaming with delight, and “a child 
whose every wish had been gratified could not have ex- 
pressed a keener joy.” 

On the following day General Washington reached the 
Head of Elk, whence he wrote to the Marquis de La 
Fayette, “I have received with infinite satisfaction the 
information of the arrival of the Count de Grasse; and 
have an additional pleasure in finding, that your ideas on 
every occasion have been so consonant to my own, and that 
by your military dispositions and prudent measures you 
have anticipated all my wishes. Every thing has hitherto 
succeeded agreeably to my desires and expectations.” 

The difficulties of supplying the army with provisions 
after its numbers had been increased by the Marquis de 
Saint-Simon’s troops were exceedingly great. They were 
occupying La Fayette, who, by the most strenuous efforts 
and by earnest and repeated appeals to the State Gov- 
ernment, succeeded in obtaining barely enough food for 
the men to live upon, the newly-arrived French regulars 
cheerfully sharing the privations of the soldiers whom 
they had come to aid. On the 8th of September, after 
establishing himself at Williamsburg, La Fayette reported 
to General Washington as follows:* 





* Mémoires de Lauzun, p. 367. 
* 7th September, 1781 : Sparks, Writings of Washington, viii. 156. 
* La Fayette’s Memoirs, American edition, i. 440 and 690. 
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“T had the honour to write you lately, giving an account 
of everything that came within my knowledge. I was every 
hour expecting I might be more particular; but if you knew 
how slowly things go on in this country; still I have done the 
best in my power; I have written and received twenty letters 
‘a day from government and from every department. The gov- 
ernor does what he can; the wheels of his government are so 
very rusty that no governor whatever will be able to set them 
free again, ‘Time will prove that Jefferson has been too severely 
charged. 

“The French troops, my dear General, have landed with 
amazing celerity ; they have already been wanting flour, meat: 
and salt, not so much, however, as to be one day without. I 
have been night and day the quarter-master collector, and have 
drawn myself into a violent head-ache and fever, which will go 
off with three hours’ sleep, the want of which has occasioned it. 
This, my dear General, will apologize to you for not writing 
with my own hand. 

“The French army is composed of the most excellent regi- 
ments: they have with them a corps of hussars, which may be 
of immediate use. The general and all the officers have cheer- 
fully lived in the same way as our poorly provided American de- 
tachment. I think a letter from you on the subject will have a 
very good effect. Last night, by leaving our own baggage, and. 
accepting of our officers’ horses, we have been able to move to a 
position near Williamsburg ; it is covered along the front with 
ravines; the right flank is covered by a mill pond, on the road 
to Jamestown; the left by Queen’s Creek, small rivulets and 
marshes, We have militia still in front of our right and left, and 
‘a good look-out on the river. Our provisions may come to the 
capital landing. Williamsburg and its strong buildings are in 
our front. Ihave upon the lines General Muhlenberg with one 
thousand men, four hundred of whom are Virginian regulars, 
and one hundred dragoons. In borrowing White’s unequipped 
horses we may add one hundred hussars. ‘There is a line of 
armed ships along James River, and a small reserve of militia, 
which may increase every day; there are in Gloucester County 
eight hundred militia driving off stock. 

“Thad recommended, with proper delicacy, to Count de Grasse 
to send some naval forces up York River; the French armed ves- 
sels in Pamunkey are come down to West Point, No movement 
of Count de Grasse has as yet taken place, except some ships 
below York. Your Excellency’s letter to him has been duly for- 
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warded ; we are under infinite obligations to the officers and the 
men for their zeal. 

“Tentered into these particular accounts, my dear General, in 
order to show you that propriety, and not the desire to advance, 
has dictated our measures. We will try, if not dangerous, upon 
a large scale, to form a good idea of the works ; but, unless Tam 
greatly deceived, there will be madness in attacking them now 
with our force, Marquis de St.-Simon, Count de Grasse and Gen- 
eral du Portail, agree with me in opinion ; but should Lord Corn- 
wallis come out against such a position as we have, everybody 
thinks that he cannot but repent of it; and should he beat us, he 
must soon prepare for another battle. 

“Now, my dear General, I am going to speak to you of the 
fortifications at York. Lord Cornwallis is working day and 
night, and will soon work himself into a respectable situation ; he 
‘has taken ashore the greater part of his sailors ; he is picking up 
whatever provisions he can get. I am told he has ordered the 
inhabitants in the vicinity of the town to come in, and should 
think they may do him much good. Our present position will 
render him cautions, and I think it a great point. . . . 

“TI beg leave to request, my dear General, in your answer to 
the Marquis de St.-Simon you will express your admiration at 
this celerity of their landing and your sense of their cheerfulness 
in submitting to the difficulties of the first moments. Indeed I 
would be happy something might also be said to Congress on the 
subject. 

“Your approbation of my conduct emboldens me to request 
that Gen. Lincoln will of course take command of the American 
part of your army ; the division I will have under him may be 
composed of the troops which have gone through the fatigues and 
dangers of the Virginia campaign ; this will be the greatest re- 
ward of the services I may have rendered, as I confess I have the 
strongest attachment to these troops.’” 


General Washington left the Head of Elk in advance 
of his troops, and proceeded, in company with the Comte 
de Rochambeau and the Chevalier de Chastellux, by way 
of Baltimore, to visit his estate at Mount Vernon, which 
he had not seen since he left it at the beginning of the 
war. He reached there on the 9th of September, and 
remained until the 12th, when he set out again upon his 
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journey toward the seat of active operations." He wrote 
to the Marquis de La Fayette on the 10th, from Mount 
Vernon, to announce his arrival there with M. de Ro- 
chambeau, and to say to him that they should be at New 
Castle on the 13th, and that they expected to see La 
Fayette at his encampment in Williamsburg on the fol- 
lowing day. Accordingly, La Fayette had the joy of 
seeing the Commander-in-Chief on the 14th of September 
at his own quarters, and of realizing at last his earnest 
hope that some day General Washington would command 
the whole of the allied forces in Virginia and conduct the 
operations in person? 





+ General Washington's Journal, 9th September, 1781. 

* Colonel Butler's account of this meeting is as follows: 

“Sept. 14th—The Marquis Lafayette still continues ill of the ague. 

“Yesterday the Marquis de St. Simon, and a number of his officers, paid 
8 visit to our line, and the Baron Steuben and our good friend Gen. Wayne, 
whose wonnd and gout still continue ill. 

“About 3 o'clock an express arrived, announcing the approach of our 
great and good Commander-in-Chief, Gen, Washington, and the Count de 
Rochambean, the commander of the allied armies of France, now joining. 

““At4 P.M, the guns fired royal salute as the General approached the 
camp, on which the two armies turned out on their battalion parades ;—his 
Excellency and the Count De Rochambeau, with their suites, attended by 
the Marquis de Lafayette, Maj. Gen. and commander of the American, and 
‘Maj. Gen, Marquis de St. Simon, commander of the allied army (lately ar- 
rived), and all their suites, visited the allied army first, and then the Ameri- 
can army, and were saluted according to custom ; these ceremonies finished, 
the whole of the officers of the French army attended at the Marquis de St. 
Simon’s quarters and were introduced to the ZUustriow Hero. ‘The field 
officers of the American army all attended to bid him and other Generals 
welcome. 

“These ceremonies over, an elegant supper was served up, and the fol- 
lowing great personages and officers supped together in the utmost harmony 
and happiness, viz—His Excellency ; the Count de Rochambeau, commander 
of the allied army; Maj. Gen. Marquis de Lafayette, commander of the 
army in Virginia ; Maj. Gen. Marquis de St. Simon, commander of the allied 
army in Virginia; Maj. Gen. Baron de Steuben, Inspector General of the 
American army; Count Dumas (an officer of distinction in the French 
Guards, and one of the aids of Rochambeau) ; Count de Damas, another of 
his aids; Count —, aid to Marquis de St, Simon; Brig. Gen. Hand, 
‘Adj't Gen. of the American army ; Cols. Butler and Stewart, of Pennsyl- 
‘vania ; Col. Trumbull, His Excellency’s secretary; Col. Cobb, one of his 
aida ; Lt. Col. Smith, another of his aids, with a number of other officers ; 
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This was, of course, the end of the Marquis de La 
Fayette’s independent command. In the operations which 
followed until the fall of Yorktown and the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis, he resumed his position as major-gen- 
eral in command of a division of light infantry in the 
Continental army; and in that capacity he continued to 
serve the United States with the same devotion and gal- 
lantry that he had shown throughout the war. 

His personal influence was called into play almost im- 
mediately, in connection with the negotiations which were 
carried on between the commanders of the allied forces. 
Just as he had formerly been, at Newport, in some sense, 
the ambassador from the army to the Comte d’Estaing, 80 
he became the envoy from General Washington's camp to 
the flag-ship of Admiral de Grasse ; for a small cloud had 
appeared upon the horizon hitherto so bright with prom- 
ising anticipations. General Washington, accompanied 
by the Comte de Rochambeau, the Chevalier de Chastel- 
lux, General Knox, and General du Portail, had left 
Williamsburg, three days after his arrival there, to visit 
Admiral de Grasse aboard his ship, the Ville de Paris, 
lying off Cape Henry ; and, after a cordial reception and 
a most agreeable interview, he returned to his head- 
quarters on the 22d of September. Upon his arrival 
there he found letters awaiting him which contained 








also Col. commanding the Regiment Gatinais, and many other Cols, 
and Lt. Cols, and other officers of the allied army. To add to the happi- 
ness of the event and evening, an elegant band of music played an introduc- 
tive part of a French Opera, signifying the happiness of the family, when 
Dlesed with the presence of their futher, and their great dependence upon 


him, 

“About 10 o'clock the company rose up, and after mutual congratulations 
‘and the greatest expression of joy, they separated. 

“Sept. 15—This day his Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, dined 
with the Marquis de Lafayette, also Marquis de St. Simon, Baron de Sten- 
ben, Count de Rochambeau, Dumas, and Desandroins, a number of Ameri- 
can’and French officers of distinction, and passed the afternoon in the 
greatest happiness and harmony.” See Colonel Richard Butler's Journal : 
‘The Historical Magazine, vol. viii. p. 102. 
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information that the British Admiral Digby had arrived 
at New York with a reinforcement of six ships of the 
line,—intelligence which he considered of such impor- 
tance that he immediately despatched one of M. de 
Rochambeau’s aides with it to the Comte de Grasse. 

This news had an unexpected effect upon the French 
admiral ; it caused him to hesitate in the execution of the 
plans he had agreed upon with General Washington, 
by which he had engaged to defend Chesapeake Bay 
against the British naval forees whilst the combined 
armies of the allies were operating against Lord Corn- 
wallis. Indeed, he concluded that he could no longer 
continue to hold his position there; and in his reply to 
the Commander-in-Chief he said that, as the enemy’s 
nayal strength was then nearly equal to his own, he 
should put to sea in order to be ready to meet the British 
fleet if it should appear off the coast of Virginia and to 
fight it to greater advantage than if he were confined 
within the waters of the bay: he proposed leaving two 
vessels at the mouth of York River and a few frigates 
which had been blockading the river James, and frankly 
admitted that the issue of a combat might force him to 
the leeward and prevent his returning to the Chesapeake. 

Such a moyement would have deprived General Wash- 
ington of the very support upon which he had relied 
when he undertook to transport his army from the Hud- 
son River to Virginia, and would have thrown open the 
entrance to the Chesapeake for the relief of Yorktown, 
of which he believed the British would instantly avail 
themselves, M. de Grasse’s proposal was received by the 
Commander-in-Chief with a fecling not far short of con- 
sternation. 

He wrote to the Comte de Grasse one of the most im- 
pressive and most convincing letters to be found in the 
whole of his voluminous correspondence during the War 
of Independence; and he intrusted it to the hand of the 
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faithful Marquis de La Fayette to bear to the admiral, 
with the assurance that his messenger would present also 
his own earnest appeal, not only as an American officer 
but as a Frenchman, to the Comte de Grasse, to dissuade 
him from an undertaking of such threatening import to 
the Continental arms. 


“I cannot conceal from your Excellency,” he said at the 
beginning of his letter, “the painful anxiety under which I 
have labored since the receipt of the letter, with which you hon- 
ored me on the 23d instant. ‘The naval movements, which your 
Excellency states there as possible, considering the intelligence 
communicated to you by Baron de Closen, make it incumbent 
upon me to represent the consequences that would arise from 
them, and to urge a perseverance in the plan already agreed upon. 
Give me leave, in the first place, to repeat to your Excellency, 
that the enterprise against York, under the protection of your 
ships, is as certain as any military operation can be rendered by 
a decisive superiority of strength and means; that it is in fact 
reducible to calculation ; that the surrender of the British garri- 
son will be important in itself and its consequences ; and that it 
must necessarily go a great way towards terminating the war, and 
securing the invaluable objects of it to the allies. 

“Your Excellency’s departure from the Chesapeake, by afford- 
ing an opening for the succour of York, which the enemy would 
instantly avail themselves of, would frustrate these brilliant pros- 
pects ; and the consequence would be, not only the disgrace and 
Joss of renouncing an enterprise, upon which the fairest expecta- 
tions of the allies have been founded, after the most expensive 
preparations and uncommon exertions and fatigues, but perhaps 
the disbanding of the whole army for want of provisions.”” 


He besought him at least to cruise within view of 
the Capes, in order to prevent the entrance of British 
vessels.? 

La Fayette duly presented this letter to the French ad- 
miral on board the Ville de Paris; and upon his return 
to the camp he had the extreme satisfaction of announcing 





1 8¢0 the Comte de Grase’s letter, Sparks, Writings of Washington, vii, 
528 ; and General Washington's reply, Ibid., 163. 
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to General Washington that the Comte de Grasse, after 
having submitted the question to a council of war attended 
by all his commanders, had decided to remain within the 
Capes and to blockade the bay during the siege of York- 
town. 

The American and French troops having in the mean 
time arrived at Williamsburg from the Head of Elk, 
General Washington now decided to advance upon the 
British position. He marched from Williamsburg on 
the 28th of September with the whole army, and took a 
post about two miles from York,—the French having 
taken the direct road to that town, by the “Brick 
House,” and the Americans having filed to the right to 
Munford’s Bridge. 

At noon the heads of columns arrived upon their re- 
spective grounds and drove in the enemy’s pickets, after 
which they lay upon their arms that night. On the fol- 
lowing day, the 29th, the American troops were thrown 
more to the right and took their ground in front of the 
enemy’s position, occupying the east side of Beaver 
Dam Creek, with a morass in front about a cannon-shot 
from the British lines. The left wing of the American 
army, composed of the French troops, encamped upon 
the west side of the creck. Early in the morning of the 
30th it was discovered that the enemy had evacuated all 
their exterior works and had withdrawn to those near 
the town. ‘This gave the allied armies a very advanta- 
geous position, and the investment was complete except 
upon the York River above the town, from which direc- 
tion, however, the enemy could not expect to receive any 
succor. 

There remained now less than three weeks to Lord 
Cornwallis before his surrender, during which time he 
was allowed no respite from the attacks of the allied 
forces, which continued to press him with greater vigor 
every day and to draw closer and closer to his lines. 
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The first week in October was spent by General Wash- 
ington’s troops in disembarking their military stores and 
mounting their heavy siege-guns. This having been ac- 
complished, the first parallel was opened on the night of 
the 6th, within six hundred yards of the British lines, 
whence the American and French artillery opened a fire 
which was increased in intensity during the next four 
days, until, by the 10th, it had become so heavy that the 
enemy withdrew their cannon from their embrasures, 
placed them behind the merlons, and scarcely fired a shot 
during the whole day.’ In the mean time the shells from 
the allies’ batteries were doing very great damage in the 
town. 

On the night of the 11th the second parallel was opened, 
only three hundred yards from the enemy’s works, the ad- 
vance having been made with such secrecy, and so much 
sooner than the British had expected, that they did not 
suspect the movement until the morning light revealed to 
their pickets the men working in the trenches. The two 
parallels had been completed and occupied with very 
small loss to either the American or the French troops, 
and the fire of the besiegers now became destructive in 
the extreme. 

There were two redoubts upon the enemy’s left, ad- 
vanced about three hundred yards from their line, which 
still remained in the possession of the British troops, 
whose firing from those points was annoying to the men 
in the trenches of the second parallel. The engineers 
having reported that these redoubts were sufficiently dam- 
aged to make an attack upon them practicable, General 
‘Washington determined to carry them by assault. The 
time set by him for this was the evening of the 14th of 
October ; and its execution was intrusted to two detach- 
ments, one of American and the other of French troops. 





+ General Washington to Congress, 12th October, 1781: Sparks, Writings 
of Washington, viii, 177, See also General Washington's Journal. 
Vou. 129 
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‘The French detachment, made up of the grenadiers and 
chasseurs, commanded by Major-General the Baron de 
Vioménil, was directed to capture the larger of the two 
redoubts; the smaller, which stood upon the extreme 
British left, was assigned to the Marquis de La Fayette 
with his light infantry. La Fayette’s detachment was 
composed of four hundred men, from the battalions of 
Lieutenant-Colonel de Gimat, Lieutenant-Colonel Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Lieutenant-Colonel Barber, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John Laurens. The command of the 
whole advanced corps was given to Hamilton. 

At the signal agreed upon, each detachment moved out 
to its respective duty. La Fayette’s men, who had rushed 
forward, charging with their bayonets, were soon within 
the redoubt and had taken prisoners its defenders, Major 
Campbell, several subordinate officers, and forty-five pri- 
vate soldiers, without firing a single shot. The French 
detachment, having encountered a stronger opposition, 
had not so quickly accomplished their task, and La Fay- 
ette took advantage of that circumstance to recall a some- 
what contemptuous remark made by its commander as to 
the American troops. Frenchman though he was, La 
Fayette would not tolerate a slight toward America or 
American soldiers, even from another Frenchman. The 
Baron de Vioménil had expressed some doubt at the out- 
set whether La Fayette’s troops would be able to perform 
the service required of them. Therefore, after his light 
infantry had made the assault with admirable courage, 
La Fayette, who had been somewhat neitled by the sar- 
castic tone of the French commander’s remark, despatched 
an aide-de-camp immediately to announce with his com- 
pliments that the American troops were in possession of 
their redoubt, and to say that if M. de Vioménil required 
any help the Marquis de La Fayette would have great 
pleasure in assisting him. 

The French soldiers performed their part, however, 
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with characteristic gallantry; and very shortly afterward 
they were in possession of the larger redoubt, which had 
been held by Lieutenant-Colonel McPherson with about. 
one hundred and twenty British and Hessian troops. 

General Washington was extremely well pleased with 
the conduct of the troops of both armies in this opera- 
tion, by means of which he acquired a position whence 
his batteries could enfilade the enemy’s whole line. He 
wrote to Congress, “Nothing could exceed the firmness 
and bravery of the troops. - They advanced under the 
fire of the enemy without returning a shot, and effected 
the business by the bayonet only ;” and in general orders 
he congratulated the army upon the success of the 
enterprise. He also requested the Baron de Vioménil 
and the Marquis de La Fayette to accept his warmest 
acknowledgments for the excellence of their dispositions 
us well us for their own gullant conduct; and he begged 
them to present his thanks to every individual officer, 
and to the men, for the spirit and rapidity with which 
they advanced to the attacks assigned them and for the 
admirable firmness with which they supported them under 
the fire of the enemy, without returning a shot. 

General de La Fayette’s report to the Commander-in- 
Chief said,— 


“Colonel Gimat’s battalion led the van, and was followed by 
that of Colonel Hamilton, who commanded the whole advanced 
corps. At the same time a party of eighty men, under Colonel 
Laurens, turned the redoubt. I beg leave to refer your Excel- 
lency to the report I have received from Colonel Hamilton, whose 
well known talents and gallantry were on this occasion most 
conspicuous and serviceable. Our obligations to him, to Colonel 
Gimat, to Colonel Laurens, and to each and all the officers and 
men, are above expression, Not one gun was fired; and the 
ardor of the troops did not give time for the sappers to derange 
the abatis ; and, owing to the conduct of the Commanders and 
bravery of the men, the redoubt was stormed with an uncommon 
rapidity. 
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“Colonel Barber's battalion, which was the first in the support- 
ing column, being detached for the aid of the advance, arrived 
at the moment they were getting over the works, and executed 
their orders with the utmost celerity. ‘The Colonel was slightly 
wounded, The rest of the column, under Generals Mublenberg: 
and Hazen, advanced with admirable firmness and discipline. 
Colonel Vose’s battalion displayed to the left, a part of the di- 
vision successively dressing by him, whilst a kind of second line 
was forming columns in the rear, It adds greatly to the charac- 
ter of the troops, that, under the fire of the enemy, they displayed 
and took their ranks with perfect silence and order. 

“Give me leave particularly to mention Major Barber, Division 
Inspector, who distinguished himself, and received a wound from 
acannon ball. 

“In making the arrangement for the support of the works we 
had reduced, I was happy to find General Wayne and the Penn- 
sylvanians so situated as to have given us, in case of need, the 
most effectual support.” * 





An accusation, which has since been abundantly dis- 
proved, was made at the time, by the enemies of America, 
against the honor of both General Washington and the 
Marquis de La Fayette in connection with the storming 
of these redoubts, and it was incorporated by Mr. Gordon 
in his History of the American War. It stated that the 
Marquis de La Fayette had issued an order, under the ap- 
probation of General Washington, that every man in the 
redoubt, after its surrender, should be put to the sword ; 
an act of inhumanity so foreign to the well-known char- 
acter of both those officers that fair-minded people could 
not for a moment entertain the idea of the truth of such 
an assertion. Nevertheless, this calumny received an ex- 
traordinary currency even after the war, in consequence, 
no doubt, of the idea that the atrocities committed by 
the British under Benedict Arnold at Fort Griswold, 
and notably the assassination of Colonel Ledyard, as well 
as the death of Colonel Scammell at Yorktown under 
circumstances of great cruelty, had aroused a spirit of 
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retaliation in the American army. Mr, Justice Marshall 
tells us that there is no trace of any such order among 
the papers of General Washington ;‘ and Colonel Alex- 
ander Hamilton, years afterward, made the following 
specific denial : 


“(To the Biitor of The Evening Post. 
“New Yonx, August 10, 1802, 

“Sr,—Finding that a story, long since propagated, under eir- 
‘cumstances which it was expected would soon consign it to ob- 
livion, (and by which I have been complimented at the expense 
of Generals Washington and La Fayette,) has of late been re- 
vived and has acquired a degree of importance by being repeated 
in different publications, as well in Europe as America, it be- 
comes a duty to counteract its currency and influence by an 
explicit disavowal. 

“The story imports in substance that General Lafayette, with 
the approbation or connivance of General Washington, ordered 
me, as the officer who was to command the attack on a British 
redoubt, in the course of the siege of Yorktown, to put to death 
all those of the enemy who should happen to be taken in the 
redoubt, and that, through motives of humanity, I forbore to 
execute the order. 

“Positively, and unequivocally, I declare, that no such or 
similar order, was ever by me received, or understood to have 
been given, nor any intimation or hint resembling it. 

“Tt is needless to enter into an explanation of some occar- 
rences on the occasion alluded to, which may be conjectured to 
have given rise to the calumny. It is enough to say, that they 
were entirely disconnected with any act of either of the generals 
who have been accused. 

“With esteem, I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

“A. Hammron.”?* 


On the night of the 15th of October Lord Cornwallis 
made an attempt to relieve his position by a sortie, which 
resulted in nothing more than the entrance of the British 
sallying party into one of the American and one of the 





* Life of Washington, iv. 486, 
* Hamilton's Life of Hamilton, vol. i, chap. xiv. 
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French batteries in the second parallel, and the hasty 
spiking of a few cannon vhich were almost immediately 
afterward repaired and tumed against the enemy’s works. 
The situation of the British had become desperate ; their 
works were crumbling under the cannonade of the allied 
armies, not a gun could be fired from them, and the am- 
munition was almost expended; the fortifications were 
assailable in many places, and it was the opinion of the 
engineers and the chief officers of the army that, if the 
same fire should continue a few hours longer, it would be 
madness to attempt to maintain them with the present 
garrison. 

Therefore, after an ineffectual attempt to escape by 
water, with the not very promising hope, under the most 
favorable circumstances, of pushing northward through 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, to unite with 
Sir Henry Clinton in New York, Earl Cornwallis sent 
the following letter to General Washington on the 17th 
of October: 


“$1e,—I propose a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four 
hours, and that two officers may be appointed by each side, to 
meet. at Mr. Moore’s honse, to settle terms for the surrender of 
the posts of York and Gloucester.” 


To this General Washington replied at once,— 


“An ardent desire to spare the further effusion of blood will 
readily incline me to listen to such terms for the surrender of 
your posts of York and Gloucester, as are admissible. 

“T wish, previously to the meeting of the commissioners, that 
your Lordship’s proposals in writing may be sent to the American 
lines ; for which purpose a suspension of hostilities, during two 
honrs from the delivery of this letter, will be granted.” 


Commissioners were immediately appointed to draw up 
the articles of capitulation, the Vicomte de Noailles and 
Lientenant-Colonel Laureas upon the American side, 
Lientenant-Colonel Dundas and Major Ross on the part 
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of the British army; and on the 19th of October Lord 
Cornwallis surrendered to the combined forces of France 
and America, 

‘This announcement was received with expressions of 
joy throughout America; and the Due de Lauzun was 
despatched upon a frigate to carry the welcome news to 
France, where, in less than three weeks, it caused the 
streets of Paris and the avenues of Versailles to resound 
with triumphant congratulations. 

The Marquis de La Fayette wrote, from the camp 
before Yorktown, to M. de Maurepas, the French Prime 
Minister,— 


“The play is over, Monsieur le Comte, the fifth act has just 
come to an end. I was somewhat disturbed during the former 
acts, Dut my heart rejoices exceedingly at this last, and I have no 
less pleasure in congratulating you upon the happy ending of our 
campaign. I shall not describe it to you in detail, Monsieur le 
Comte, but leave that to Lanzun, for whom I wish as great suc- 
cess in crossing the ocean as he has had in overcoming Tarleton’s 
legion. 

“<M. de Rochambeau will give you a report of the army which 
he commands ; but, if the honor of having commanded for some 
time the division of M. de Saint-Simon were to give me the right 
to express my obligations to that general and to his troops, it 
‘would be infinitely gratifying to me to do 0.” 


By the same opportunity he wrote to M. de Vergennes, 
both letters being carried by the Due de Lauzun,— 


“Accept my congratulations, Monsieur le Comte, upon the 
good pen which has at last been cut for polities, M. de Lauzun 
will give you all the details. I am happy that our Virginia cam- 
paign has ended so well, and my respect for the talents of Lord 
Cornwallis gives his capture an additional value to my mind. 
After this attempt, what English general will undertake the con- 
quest of America? Their mancnvres in the southern country 
have not been more successful than those at the North, and now 
the experience of General Burgoyne has been repeated.””' 





4 20th October, 1781: Correspondance de La Fayette, i. 470. 
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‘The proposal made by Lord Cornwallis to General 
Washington for the surrender of the British army con- 
tained the stipulation that the garrisons of York and 
Gloucester should be prisoners of war, “ with the custom- 
ary honours,” that is to say, with colors flying and drums 
beating,—which it appears the French and American 
general officers were inclined to concede. But the Mar- 
quis de La Fayette, remembering the indignity to which 
General Lincoln’s troops were subjected by the British 
commander at the surrender of Charleston, insisted that 
the conditions which had then been imposed should be 
exacted now. General Lincoln had been obliged to 
march out. with his colors cased, and had been forbidden 
to play either a British or a Hessian air. La Fayette 
begged that, in retaliation, the British troops should lay 
down their arms in the same manner, except that they 
should be required to play a British or a German air ;! 
and Gencral Washington, yielding to his desire, replied 
to Earl Cornwallis, “The same honours will be granted 
to the surrendering army as were granted to the garrison 
of Charleston.” 

The articles of capitulation, signed on the 19th of Octo- 
ber by Lord Cornwallis and Thomas Symonds on behalf 
of the British army, and by General Washington, the 
Comte de Rochambeau, and the Comte de Barras, in his 
own name and in that of M. de Grasse, for the allied 
forces, contained this provision : 


“The garrison of York will march out to a place to be appointed 
in frout of the posts, at two o’clock precisely, with shouldered 
arms, colours eased, and drums beating » British or German 
march. ‘They are then to ground their arms and return to their 
encampments, where they will remain until they are despatched 
to the places of their destination. ‘Two works on the Gloucester 
side will be delivered at one o'clock to a detachment of French 
and American troops appointed to possess them. ‘The garrison 
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will march out at three o’clock in the afternoon; the eavalry 
with their swords drawn, trumpets sounding, and the infantry 
in the manner prescribed for the garrison of York,” 


Lord Cornwallis exeused himself upon the ground of 
illness from marching out at the head of his troops; and 
the surrender was made in his name by General O'Hara. 
‘The gratification of accepting it was conferred by the 
Commander-in-Chief upon Major-General Benjamin Lin- 
eoln, who received General O’Ham’s sword, and, the 
formality being terminated, handed it back to him im- 
mediately. 

The utmost courtesy was shown to the officers of the 
defeated army by those of the allied forces. General 
Washington, General de Rochambeau, and the Marquis 
de La Fayette sent their aides-de-camp, with their com- 
pliments, to Lord Cornwallis; and visits were exchanged 
between the British and the French and American gen- 
erals, as La Fayette says, “with every sort of politeness, 
especially towards Lord Cornwallis, one of the men of the 
highest character in England, who was considered to be 
their foremost general.” 

The aide-de-camp whom La Fayette had sent to the 
British head-quarters was Major George Washington, 
nephew of the American Commander-in-Chief. Lord 
Cornwallis detained the young gentleman after the others 
had retired, stying that he had been contending for so 
long atime against the Marquis de La Fayette in this 
campaign that he desired to explain to him in detail the 
cireumstances which led to his surrender, and he par- 
ticularly wished him to understand that he had given up 
only when it had become impossible for him to hold out 
longer; and upon the following day, when General de La 
Fayette went himself to call upon Earl Cornwallis, the 
latter said to him, “I am aware of your humanity toward 
prisoners of war, and I commend to you my unfortunate 
army ;” to which La Fayette replied, alluding to the 
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taking of General Burgoyne, “ Your Lordship knows that 
the Americans have always been humane toward cap- 
tured armies ;” and he adds, relating this incident in his 
“ Mémoires historiques,”' “In truth, the English army 
was treated with every possible consideration.” 

General Washington intended to take advantage of the 
success at Yorktown, and of the presence of the French 
naval armament, to extend his operations in the South 
and to make an immediate attack upon Charleston, the 
capture of which, as he said, would destroy the last hope 
which induced the enemy to continue the war. He has- 
tened to present this plan of campaign to the Comte de 
Grasse, with the assurance that it now depended upon 
him to terminate the war by a campaign, both glorious 
and fertile in its consequences, by means of which the 
allies would be enabled to dictate the terms of peace when 
it should come to the making of a treaty. The oppor- 
tunity seemed an extraordinarily promising one at that 
moment; for, as he said to M. de Grasse, it rarely hap- 
pened that such a combination of means as were then 
in their hands could be seasonably obtained by the most 
strenuous human exertions —a decisively superior fleet, 
an army flushed with success, demanding only to be led 
to new attacks, and the very season which was proper for 
operating against the points in question? If the edmiral 
should consider, however, that the expedition against 
Charleston was impracticable, he urged him to undertake 
one of minor importance, which might be carried out 
with infinitely less expense, though with results of great 
value to the American cause; namely, the capture of the 
enemy’s post at Wilmington, in North Carolina. Gen- 
eral Washington was about to send a reinforcement to 
General Greene, and he purposed to have that reinforce- 





1 Vol. i. p. 281. 
* General Washington to the Comte de Grasse, 20th October, 1781: Sparks, 
‘Writings of Washington, viii. 186, 
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ment transported by sea, if possible, under convoy of the 
French fleet to Wilmington, in order to carry that post 
and liberate another State from British invasion. 

The day after he had written the letter to M. de Grasse 
containing these propositions (the 21st of October), Gen- 
eral Washington went aboard the flag-ship to pay his 
respects to the admiral and to thank him personally for 
the services rendered by himself and by the French fleet, * 
returning ashore the same evening, He was accompa- 
nied upon this visit by the Marquis de La Fayette; and, 
as he intended to give the command of the expedition 
against Wilmington to La Fayette, he left him aboard the 
admiral’s ship for further conference with the French 
officers, in the hope that he might induce the admiral 
to assist in the undertaking, to which the latter was dis- 
inclined because of the advancing season and his own 
pressing engagements in the West Indies. 

General Washington’s entry in his Journal under date 
of the 21st of October says, ‘Having promised the com- 
mand of the detachment destined for the enterprise against 
Wilmington to the Marq’s de la Fayette in case he could 
engage the Admiral to convey it & secure the debarkation, 
I left him on Board the Ville de Paris to try the force of 
his influence to obtain these.” 

La Fayette’s mission was so far successful that when he 
returned to the head-quarters on the 23d he brought with 
him the assurance of Admiral de Grasse that he would 
undertake to transport to Wilmington a detachment of 
two thousand American troops; and preparations were 
made at once to embark General Wayne’s and General 
Gist’s brigades, with a proper force of artillery. The 
day of departure was to be the Ist of November, or 
sooner if possible. 

But the admiral’s position was an embarrassing one. 
He was bound by the duties of his service to be back 
in the West Indies at a certain date; he had come from 
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there with the promise that his expedition should be a 
short one, and he had brought with him, by the courtesy 
of the French and Spanish authorities, a detachment of 
troops whose presence would shortly become necessary 
in the garrisons to which they belonged. Added to this, 
news had been received that the British fleet at New 
York had passed out to sea, presumably for Chesapeake 
Bay; and it did appear, in fact, off the Virginia Capes 
on the 28th of October. Every new complication added 
to the present uncertainty of wind and weather with 
which M. de Grasse had to reckon in making the plans 
for fulfilling his engagements. He had already rendered 
distinguished service to the United States. He would 
gladly have carried the victorious American arms farther 
upon the road to conquest if his time had been unlimited 
and the means at hand had been his own. But, under 
the circumstances, he was forced to the conclusion that 
this could not be. 

On the 26th of October he wrote to the Marquis de La 
Fayette, therefore,'— 


“The more I reflect upon the plan which you mentioned to 
me, the more I see the impossibility of undertaking to transport 
troops, baggage, artillery, and ammunition. My ulterior opera- 
tions require my return to an appointed place at a fixed day. 
"That day approaches, and it would be impossible for me to break 
my engagement voluntarily. ‘The passage from here to Cape 
Fear may possibly be made in two days, but it may also require 
more than fifteen. The debarkation of troops and stores may 
occasion delays and may expose me to censure. Besides, it might 
happen that, from an obstinate succession of southerly winds, I 
should be obliged to take the resolution of proceeding at once to 
my rendezvous, In that event I should be obliged to carry with 
me, during the whole campaign, a detachment of troops useful 
to the Continent, of which I should be very sorry to deprive it, 
‘Therefore, all that I can do is to promise to escort as well as I 
can the vessels which may have troops on board; but it will be 





+ MS, Letter, quoted by Sparks, Writings of Washington, viii, 193. 
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impossible for me to remain on the coast beyond the 8th of next 
month; and even this delay must be made up for by the utmost 
activity on my part, If you are deficient in the means of em- 
barking or debarking, let us think no more of the measure. But 
do not attribute my refusal to anything but the impossibility of 
performing a service which is agreeable to you.” 


‘This letter was disappointing not only to the Marquis 
de La Fayette, but to General Washington also; though 
it must be admitted that the Comte de Grasse’s argument 
was a good one and that he was moved to this conclusion 
by responsibilities of a very grave character. The delay 
of a week or more which resulted in the despatching of 
reinforcements to General Greene arose from the ad- 
miral’s inclination to do what was asked of him, which, 
however, he found upon mature reflection to be too dan- 
gerous for him to undertake. The detachment for the 
South was, therefore, sent by land, because there were no 
transports to carry it, and the command was given to 
Major-General St. Clair. 

This was the end of the military services of the Mar- 
quis de La Fayette in the American Revolution. He had 
been attached to the Continental army amid the varying 
fortunes of American independence since the day, four 
years before, when he leaped from his horse to rally the 
broken column at the battle of Brandywine. He had 
lived to see liberty assured to America; and, with the 
happiness which one feels in contemplating a task well 
done, his thoughts turned naturally to his own country 
and to his friends at home. 

The campaign in Virginia being ended and the season 
well advanced, it was not likely that active military opera- 
tions would be undertaken during the remainder of the 
year. La Fayette therefore obtained permission of Gen- 
eral Washington to go to Philadelphia and to present 
himself to Congress with the request that he might be 
granted a leave of absence to spend the following winter 
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in France. Preparations were to be made for the open- 
ing of the next campaign, which would not only require 
considerable sums of money in the equipment and arming 
of the Continental troops, but were to be dependent upon 
that nayal superiority which had been found so effective 
in the results speedily obtained at Yorktown. In view of 
this, and of the representations that must be made at the 
Court of Versailles, it appeared to the Marquis de La 
Fayette that, aside from the personal motives which in- 
duced him to apply for leave of absence, there was good 
reason for him to go at that time, because he was very 
likely to render greater service to the cause of the United 
States by being in France than by staying through the 
winter months in America. 

He proceeded to Philadelphia and addressed his peti- 
tion to Congress, in a letter dated the 22d of November, 
1781. In reply to it, and upon the report of Mr. Car- 
roll, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Cornell, a committee to whom 
it had been referred, his request was granted upon the 
following day, by a resolution expressing the warm grati- 
tude of the people toward La Fayette, and the confidence 
with which Congress relied upon his zealous interest in 
our behalf as an accredited representative of the United 
States at the Court of Versailles. It is as follows:* 


“ Resolved, That major general the marquis de la Fayette have 
permission to go to France ; and that he return at such time as 
shall be most convenient to him 

“That. he be informed, that on a review of his conduct through- 
out: the past campaign, and particularly during the period in 
which he had the chief command in Virginia, the many new 
proofs which present themselves of his zealous attachment to the 
cause he has espoused, and of his judgment, vigilance, gallantry 
and address in its defence, have greatly added to the high opinion 
entertained by Congress of his merits and military talents : 

“That he make known to the officers and troops whom he 








+ Journals of Congress, 28d November, 1781. 
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commanded during that period, that the brave and enterprising 
services with which they seconded his zeal and efforts, and which 
enabled him to defeat the attempts of an enemy far superior in 
numbers, have been beheld by Congress with particular satisfac- 
tion and approbation : 

“That the secretary of foreign affairs acquaint the ministers 
plenipotentiary of the United States, that it is the desire of Con- 
gress that they confer with the marquis de la Fayette, and avail 
themselves of his information relative to the situation of public 
affairs in the United States : 

“That the secretary for foreign affairs further acquaint the 
minister plenipotentiary at the court of Versailles, that he will 
conform to the intention of Congress by consulting with and 
employing the assistance of the marquis de In Fayette, in ac- 
celerating the supplies which may be afforded by his Most 
Christian Majesty for the use of the United States : 

“That the superintendant of finance, the secretary for foreign 
affairs, and the board of war, make such communications to the 
marquis de la Fayette, touching the affairs of their respective 
departments, a3 will best enable him to fulfil the purpose of the 
two resolutions immediately preceding : 

“That the superintendant of finance take order for discharging 
the engagement entered into by the marquis de la Fayette with 
the merchants of Baltimore, referred to in the act of the 24th of 
May last. 

“Ordered. That the superintendant of finance furnish the 
marquis de la Fayette with a proper conveyance to France: 

“That the sccretary for forcign affairs report a letter to His 
‘Most Christian Majesty, to be sent by the marquis de La Fayette.” 


The frigate Alliance, in which La Fayette had gone to 
France before, was placed again at his disposal, and he 
hastened to Boston, where the vessel was lying, to make 
his preparations for the voyage. 

In the mean time, the achievements of General de La 
Fayette had been announced in France, after the rapid 
voyage made by the Duc de Lauzun, who carried the 
news of the surrender of Cornwallis; and his praise was 
heard upon all sides, in the city and at the Court. The 
King himself looked with such favor upon the services he 
had rendered to the allied armies of France and America, 
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and to the advancement of the common cause, that he 
remembered him with marked personal distinction, and 
in the list of rewards and promotions sent from the 
French War Department to the Comte de Rochambeau 
for distribution among the officers of his detachment 
who were held worthy of signal honor was the grade 
of maréchal-de-camp (corresponding to the rank of 
major-general in the Continental service) in the armies 
of France for the Marquis de La Fayette? 

There was also the following letter from the Marquis 
de Ségur, Minister of War, to General de La Fayette :* 


“5th of December, 1781. 

“The King having been informed, sir, of the military skill of 
which you have given repeated proof in the command of the 
various army corps intrusted to you in America, of the wisdom 
and prudence vhich have marked the services that you have 
performed in the interest of the United States, and of the confi- 
dence which you have won from General Washington, his Majesty, 
has charged me to announce to you that the commendations which 
you most fully deserve have attracted his notice, and that your 
‘conduct and your success have given him, sir, the most favorable 
opinion of you, such as you might wish him to have, and upon 
which you may rely for his future good will. His Majesty, in 
order to give you a particular and flattering mark of favor, 
promises you the rank of Maréchal de Camp in his armies, to be 
enjoyed by youafter the war in America shall be ended, at such 





“This list is given at length in the MS. Letter Books of General de Ro- 
chambeau, now in the Library of Congress, under the title of “Etat de 
Grices que le Roi a bien voulu accorder A quelques officiers que M. le C* de 
Rochambeau # recommandés dans son travail particalier.”* 

The entry relating to M. de La Fayette is as follows 





M™ de La fayette, M* de Camp | Le grade de Maréchal de Camp a la 
commandant du Régiment du Roy | fin de Ia guerre en Amérique lorsqu’il 
Dragons, rentrera en service de France. 

Sa Majesté dispose de son Régi- 


ment. 


The Marquis de La Fayette’s regiment of the King’s Dragoons was given 
to the Vicomte de Noailles. 
* Correspondance de La Fayette, i 473. 
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time as you shall leave the service of the United States to return 
to that of His Majesty. 

«By virtue of this decision, you will be considered as Maréchal 
de Camp from the date of the surrender of Ge | Cornwallis, 
after the siege of Yorktown, on the 19th of October of the pres- 
ent year, in view of the fact that you then held that rank in the 
army of the Tnited States of America. 

“His Majesty is about to dispose of his regiment of dragoons, 
the command of which he has reserved for you until now. 

“T beg you to feel assured that I rejoice in this act of justice 
upon the part of His Majesty toward you, and of my wish to 
prove to you, upon every occasion, the sincere attachment with 
which I have the honor to be, ete. 





“SheuR.? 


It is noteworthy in connection with this letter that it 
announces a mark of distinction conferred by the King 
of France upon an officer of the Continental army spe- 
cifically for services rendered in America to the United 
States, and for having won the confidence and approval 
of General Washington in the command of American 
troops in the War of Independence. It is true that La 
Fayette was a French nobleman well known personally 
to the King, and it was not unnatural that his sovereign 
should feel kindly disposed toward him in the hour of 
triumph. But the case is remarkable of itself in the his- 
tory of the United States, in which it probably has no 
parallel, especially as no mention was made of any ser- 
vice to the King’s interests, of which many might have 
been cited in La Fayette’s favor in connection with the 
expedition of the Comte d’Estaing as well as that of 
General de Rochambeau. 

This young general of twenty-four was now returning 
home clothed with honor and glory. The powerful Secre- 
tary of State, the Comte de Vergennes, writing from Ver- 
sailles to acknowledge the letters La Fayette had written 
in October upon the field of Yorktown, said to him, 
“Our joy is very great here and throughout the nation, 


and you may be assured that your name is held in ven- 
Vou, 11.—80 
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eration. We recognize with pleasure that, although you 
had not the chief command in this great operation, your 
prudent conduct beforehand, and your preliminary move- 
ments, prepared the way for its success. I have been fol- 
lowing you, M. le Marquis, step by step, throughout your 
campaign in Virginia; and I should frequently have been 
anxious for your welfare if I had not been confident of 
your wisdom. It required a great deal of skill to main- 
tain yourself, as you did, for so long a time, in spite of 
the disparity of your forces, before Lord Cornwallis, whose 
military talents are well known. It was you who brought 
him to the fatal ending, where, instead of his making you 
a prisoner of war, as he probably expected to do, you 
forced him to surrender.” ! 

General Washington, who had left Yorktown on the 
5th of November for his own estate, had been detained at 
Mount Vernon by domestic affairs which prevented his 
going as early as he intended to do to Philadelphia, 
where he expected to see La Fayette and to say farewell 
to him before his departure. But, as he discovered that 
he should not be able to leave for the North until toward 
the end of November, and fearing that La Fayette would 
by that time have gone, he wrote him an affectionate letter 
from Mount Vernon, on the 15th,’ in which he said,— 


“<T owe it to your friendship and to my affectionate regard for 
you, my dear Marquis, not to let. you leave this country without 
carrying with you fresh marks of my attachment to you, and 
new expressions of the high sense I entertain of your military 
conduct and other important services in the course of the last 
campaign, although the latter are too vell known to need the 
testimony of my approbation, and the former I persuade myself 
you believe is too well riveted to undergo diminution or change. 

“, ., If I should be deprived of the pleasure of a personal 





“This letter, dated the Ist of December, 1781, ig published in fall by M, 
Doniol in his Histoire de la Participation de la France a I'Etablissement 
des Etats-Unis d’Amérique, iv. 687. 

* Sparks, Writings of Washington, viii. 208. 
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interview with you before your departure, permit me to adopt 
this method of making you a tender of my ardent vows for a 
propitious voyage, a gracious reception from your prince, an 
honorable reward for your services, a happy meeting with your 
lady and friends, and a safe return in the spring to, 
“My dear Marquis, 
“Your affectionate friend, 
“@xo, WASHINGTON.” 


La Fayette went aboard the Alliance in Boston harbor 
on the 2ist of December, and on the 23d, as the ship was 
about to put to sea, he replied to General Washington,'— 


“Adieu, my dear General : I know your heart so well that I 
am sure that no distance can alter your attachment to me. With 
the same candour, I assure you that my love, my respect, my 
gratitude for you, are above expression ; that, at the moment of 
leaving you, I felt more than ever the strength of those friendly 
ties that for ever bind me to yon, and that I anticipate the pleas- 
ure, the most wished for pleasure, to be again with you, and, by 
my zeal and services, to gratify the feelings of my respect and 
affection.”” 


After a voyage of twenty-three days, the Marquis de La 
Fayette landed at L’Orient. He hastened from there to 
Paris and to Versailles, where he had the joy of being 
surrounded once more by his family and his friends, who 
received him with pride for his successes in America and 
with thankful hearts for his safe return to France. 


Twice La Fayette came afterward to America. The 
first time was in 1784, when, yielding to his desire to see 
General Washington and to greet his companions in arms 
after the declaration of peace, he crossed the ocean and 





1 Correspondence, American edition, i. 448, 
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arrived in New York on the 4th of August. He was 
received everywhere by the people with cordial demon- 
strations of friendship and attachment. Having spent 
some happy days amid the delightful surroundings of 
Mount Vernon, whither he was conducted by General 
Washington, who had gone to Richmond to meet him, he 
revisited Williamsburg, Yorktown, and other points of 
interest in the Virginia campaign ; he stopped at Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and Boston upon his journey through 
the Middle States and New England; and he sailed for 
France from New York on the 25th of January, 1785." 

The second time was when he made his famous visit in 
1824 and 1825, which has become part of the history of 
the United States. Invited by a resolution of Congress, 
which was conveyed to him in a personal letter from 
President Monroe, La Fayette, who was then advanced 
in years, and most of whose comrades in the struggle of 
the American Revolution had departed, came once more 
to visit the scenes of those actions of his youth which 
always revived in his mind the tenderest memories of 
sympathy and affection. He brought with him his son, 
M. George Washington La Fayette, to present him to 
the people whom he had helped to liberate; and, as the 
guests of the nation, they were met and entertained with 
enthusiastic expressions of good will such as have seldom 
been called forth in America, There are many persons 
yet living who remember how the citizens flocked to see 
him, to speak to him, to show him their children, and 
how the country resounded with the hearty greeting, 
“Welcome to La Fayette !” 

During his visit, which lasted a little more than a 
year, he travelled through nearly every part of the 
United States then inhabited, in a progress which was 
like a triumphal procession. Upon setting out to return 





1 Voyage aux Etate-Unis en 1784:"" Mémoires, Correspondance et 
‘Manuscrita, ii. 95-107. 
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to France, his heart was overflowing with gratitude, 
which he declared it would feel as long as it continued 
to beat; and his farewell to America was accompanied 
by his fatherly berediction upon the whole people of the 
United States, upon the Union, and upon the Federal 


Government." 


General de La Fayette died, at Paris, in the house 
which is now No. 8, rue d’Anjou, on the 20th of May, 
1834, and was buried in the cimetitre de Picpus, in the 
same tomb in which reposed the body of Madame de La 
Fayette, who died on the 24th of December, 1807. 





1 For o detailed account of this visit, see Lafayette en Amérique en 
1824 et 1825, par A. Levasseur, Secrétaire du Général Lafayette pendant son 
‘voyage, Paris, 1829. 
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APPENDIX A. 


A DISCUSSION OF THE MEASURES WHICH IT MAY BE PROPER 
FOR FRANCE TO TAKE IN REGARD TO ENGLAND, UNDER THE 
PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES,' 

31 August, 1776. 

Every social institution has for its object to serve and preserve 
society ; it is upon this basis that communities have been estab- 
lished, and it is only by acting with this in view that they are 
maintained and that they prosper. 

‘The duty of every administration is, therefore, to seck to gain 
advantages for the community intrusted to its charge, and to 
ward off the dangers that may threaten it. 

Of all the ills that can afflict society, war is one of the most 
serious; but it becomes the destroyer of society when it takes by 
surprise a state which, having reposed too great confidence in its 
own good faith and in the good faith of those who are envious of 
it, has neglected those precautions upon which its safety depends, 
and has let slip the opportunity of reducing its habitual enemy 
to a condition in which it would be impossible for him to injure it. 

England is incontestably and hereditarily the enemy of France ; 
jealous of her greatness, of the natural advantages of her soil and 
of her situation, all its efforts and all the resources of its own 
power have constantly been employed in attacking that of France, 
in creating enemies for her, and in arousing Europe against her. 
Hence the long and bloody wars of which we still feel the disas- 
trous effects. 

If the policy of England seems to-day less destructive, if it 
covers its ancient jealousy with a specious mask of friendship, 
this is not because it has changed its disposition or its princi- 
ples, but because it is embarrassed by unhappy circumstances of 
which it cannot as yet foretell the outcome, and it is anxious lest 
France should seize this truly unique opportunity of avenging 
the injustice, the perfidy, and the outrages which she has too 
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often had to endure, and of patting it outof the power of England 
to commit any further such acts for a long time to come. 

‘We may deceive ourselves if we flatter our minds with the idea 
that England, recognizing the beneficent moderation of the King, 
will show itself disposed in quieter times to act in conformity with 
that. For where shall we find the assurance of such a thing! It 
cannot be in the national character, which sees in the slightest 
glimmer of prosperity in France an unbearable evil. If England 
remains silent in view of the measures which it sees us taking 
to re-establish our navy and to inerease our maritime importance, 
it looks nevertheless upon this quite natural precaution as a blow 
directed against that exclusive empire upon the seas which it 
arrogates to itself; and its resentment is restrained only by the 
danger or the impossibility of giving it free scope. 

Ths constant maxim is to make war upon us the moment it sees 
us preparing to compete on the ocean, and it is perfectly safe to 
predict that, with its strength restored, England will throw itself 
upon our shipping and will take the same advantages that it 
took in 1755. 

What is to be expected from a nation which, in its most press- 
ing necessity, and upon the eve of a crisis that may perhaps be 
fatal, disdains to reply to the complaints of, or to do justice to, 
a neighbor with whom at this moment it is especially to its in- 
terest to keep up friendly relations? What reparation haye we 
obtained up to this time for the insults that have been openly 
and intentionally heaped upon us in India, or for the habitual 
disregard of our rights in Newfoundland? The cause of a great 
king is sent for trial before the tribunal of a company of mer- 
chants which is at once the judge and a party in interest. ‘That 
is the way they do us justice in India, As to Newfoundland, 
they heap up contradictions, equivocations, and, in case of ne- 
cessity, disavowals, in order to escape the fulfilment of a solemn 
treaty the stipulations of which are clear and precise. May we 
not also regard as a cause of complaint the ships which the 
English have ostentatiously sent to cruise before the entrances to 
our ports in America, and the acts of violence which they have 
committed in disregard of the respect due to the sovereignty of 
the King and to his flag? 

Does England treat Spain better than it does France? Spain 
has just had a proof that the English are attempting, in time of 
absolute peace, to establish themselves in the midst of her posses- 
sions and to arouse the savage tribes against her. A quarrel has 
broken out in South America; Portugal, concealing its perfidy 
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under a pretended friendship and a desire for conciliation, has 
attacked Spain, has invaded her dominions, and justifies this act 
ina manner as insulting as it is insidious, In the present crisis 
through which England is passing, this foreign war quite ready to 
break out ought to be a source of alarm to it, and all its activity 
should be directed toward preventing this disturbance. It eannot 
abandon an ully whom it is more important to keep than a rich 
province would be ; though if it wishes to retain this ally it must 
share his efforts and so possibly weaken itself in every direction, 
and in the mean time we see nothing but ambiguity both in its 
language and in its conduct, On the one hand England is in- 
creasing the number of its vessels doing guard duty,—which it 
believes to be an imposing object of terror; on the other, if it 
does not dare to ayow openly the conduct of its ally, it justifies 
and excuses him with such bad reasoning that we may fairly 
doubt whether it seriously intends to appease this quarrel, or 
whether it does not mean to nourish it in the germ in order to 
employ its growth and development later for the purpose of its 
own ambition and convenience. 

There is one consideration which has already been presented 
upon other occasions, and which it is indispensable to recall here. 
England is strongly armed by land and sea in America ; it has an 
army and a numerous fleet equipped with all necessary appliances 
for rapid movement. At the same time, if it be unable to con 
trol the course of events, if the fortitude, the resolution, and the 
courage of the Americans overcome its plans and its efforts, 
ought we not to fear that the leaders of the administration, forced 
to abandon the subjugation of America, may seek to make up for 
the loss, or to modify the public feeling, by offering a compensa- 
tion somewhere else? This can be obtained only at the expense 
of France and Spain, and it would not be difficult to prove 
beyond question that the conquest of our Islands would furnish 
them a very substantial compensation. 

If various acts on the part of England have shown beyond 
doubt how little reliance is to be placed upon its sincerity or its 
honesty of purpose, yet we should perhaps not decide on that 
account that, in dealing with a Power whose faith is so doubtful, 
war is preferable to an unstable peace, which indeed is only to 
be compared toa truce of the most uncertain continuance. ‘The 
purpose of these reflections is not to anticipate a decision which 
can emanate only from the wisdom of the supreme authority, but 
merely to present suggestions which may throw light upon it, 

If we were to consider the advantages and the disadvantages 
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of making war upon England under the present cirenmstances, 
it would be easy to show that the advantages are so much the 
greater that there is no room for comparison, For, in fact, what 
more suitable opportunity could be selected by France to wipe 
out the shame of the odious surprise to which she was subjected 
in 1755, and of all the disasters which followed upon it, than 
the moment when England is engaged in a civil war a thousand 
leagues away from its base of government and when it has seat- 
tered the forces with which it should be able to protect its own 
territory? It might be objected to this that England’s great 
naval force is still held in reserve in Europe; that is perfectly 
true, but the sailors who are necessary to man it are in America. 
‘The calculation is defective if it be based merely upon the seventy 
war-ships of various sizes which England has in service in that 
part of the world ; for we must take into account more than four 
hundred transport-vessels which she could not recall and dis- 
mantle without taking from the army of occupation its place of 
refuge in case of disaster and leaving it in a short time without 
subsistence, If she endeavors to make up for the scarcity of 
men by impresament, then commerce will stop; and of all the 
evils that England has to fear, this is perhaps the most dangerous 
for her domestic peace and safety. 

In view of the step just taken by the United Colonies in de- 
claring their independence, there is little likelihood of a recon- 
ciliation unless some supernatural event should change the con- 
dition of things as well as of men’s minds, and should either 
induce the Americans to submit to the yoke, or persuade the 
English to recognize that independence against which they have 
taken up arms. If the war continues between the insurgents and 
the English, all the advantages that enabled Great Britain so pre- 
eminently to make rapid conquests in the last war are now turned 
against it, and operate, though indirectly, in favor of France. It 
was not the strength of the English, it was that of the Ameri- 
cans, their soldiers and their sailors, which secured the enormous 
conquests of which France felt the humiliation so bitterly at the 
time, and of which she still feels in part the privation inflicted 
upon her, 

‘The connection which war would establish between France and 
North America would not be one of those momentary unions that 
are formed and dissolved by the accident of circumstances. For, 
as no interest could divide two peoples communicating with each 
other only across a vast expanse of ocean, the necessary inter- 
course of trade that would grow up between them would form a 
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bond which, if not everlasting, would be at least of very long 
duration, and which, while it would animate and enliven French 
industries, would also turn into our ports those products which 
America sends out, more necessary than they are costly, but 
which she formerly shipped to England, and thus, nourishing by 
them the industries of that nation, contributed toward its eleva~ 
tion to the astonishing position of wealth which it has attained 
to-day, It is adouble advantage when the increase of national 
labor tends at the same time to the weakening of a rival Power. 

A disadvantage which might counterbalance all the benefits of 
a war against England under the present circumstances is that 
the war might be communicated to the Continent. ‘This con- 
sideration is sufficiently important to merit discussion. 

The only Powers which could perform this service for England, 
supposing she were able as well as willing to subsidize them, are 
the House of Austria, the King of Prussia, and Russia, ‘The 
latter will not come to attack either France or Spain with her 
numerous armies; she might possibly make the vain show of 
sending out some vessels of war; but, constructed as these are, 
they would make more noise in the gazettes than they would do 
harm to the enemies of England. ‘The most inconvenient and 
injurious diversion which that Power might make would be to 
open war upon Sweden. But at whatever period it should de- 
termine upon this undertaking we should have to prepare our- 
selves for war with England ; for, if we attempted to give aid to 
our ancient ally, England would never, whilst she has existence, 
allow a French ileet to prescribe laws in the Baltic. 

‘The alliance which has continned between France and Anstria. 
without any cause of interruption up to this time would seem to 
assnre us, if not of the co-operation of our ally, at least of her 
neutrality. 

‘The Empress-Queen’s unbounded love of peace strengthens 
this deduction, ‘That sentiment, which made her an accomplice 
in the injustice of the invasions agains: the Poles and the Turks, 
will restrain the ambitious desires of the Emperor as long as she 
lives. 

A more certain guarantee, perhaps, that the House of Aus- 
tria will not violate its neutrality, is its attitude of watchfulness 
toward the King of Prussia, ‘The mutual distrust again aroused 
between the Courts of Vienna and Berlin seems likely to restrain 
them both and to prevent them from taking part in the war which 
might break out between the House of Bourbon and England. 

‘This position gives rise to a reflection which is us decisive as it 
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is agreeable. France, Spain, and England are the only Powers 
in Europe able by their wealth to arouse the others and to sustain 
along war. The other Powers may fight among themselves, but 
very soon the exhaustion of their resources will cause them, unless 
they are supported from without, to relax their efforts and to 
drop their arms, In view of the declared principles of the King, 
his most cherished purpose being to establish the glory of his: 
reign upon a basis of peace and justice, it is certain that if His 
Majesty should seize a unique opportunity which may perhaps 
never offer again, and should succeed in dealing England a blow 
damaging enough to strike down its pride and to restrict its 
power within proper limits, he would be able to dictate peace 
for many years to come; and, exerting his authority then only 
to extend order and justice in every direction, he would attain 
the glory which is s0 precious to his heart, of being the benefactor 
not only of his own people but of all nations. 

Holland is not to be counted among the Powers which attract 
the fire of war to the Continent, ‘That Republic, removed from 
the position of importance which it occupied daring the last wars 
of Louis XIV., seems to be solicitous only about its mercantile 
interests, and, since it has more cause than any other country to 
complain of the tyranny of the English in every part of the world, 
it is not to be supposed that it would regard their humiliation 
either with anxiety or with fear, It would soon understand that: 
this was a war of reason and of self-preservation on the part of 
France rather than one of conquest or of ambition. Besides, 
the advantages which it might hope to gain from this war would 
be very unlikely to render it susceptible to the political views 
which England might try to present. 

No mention has been made here of certain events which might 
happen in Europe, such as the death of the Empress-Queen, or of 
the Elector Palatine or the Elector of Bavaria, although the fact 
is admitted that these might produce important changes in the 
Continental system. As to the first of them, what has been said 
above in regard to the distrust of the Courts of Berlin and 
‘Vienna answers for that. As to the other two, they are connected 
with France only by political relations which it is in her power 
to strengthen more or less according to her choice and her con- 
venience. But, even supposing that in this connection her in- 
terests were to sustain a temporary damage, provided that we 
shonld sneceed in weakening the power of England and wresting 
from it the dictatorship which it has seized, this injury could be 
easily repaired. 
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It may possibly be feared that the jealousy of which France 
has always been the object may be aroused again, and that it may 
excite a general war, But if it be decided that war is right and 
necessary at this time, why should it not be brought about by 
Spaint She has neither a smaller interest, nor fewer motives, 
nor less cogent reasons, for declaring war, than has France, Is 
her quarrel with Portugal, are her claims against contraband 
and against the constant encroachments of the English, both on 
the north and the south of the line, treated with more justice in 
London than our complaints? 

‘The King of Spain has seemed for a long time convinced that 
if he were to declare war against England it could be sustained 
by reason and justified by the law of nations. Resides, an attack 
upon Portugal may become inevitable; and then England will 
unquestionably declare itself. 

Spain is less prominent in European affairs than we are, and, 
having less of common interest with the other Powers of the Con- 
tinent, she is likely to excite less jealousy and less anxiety, and 
consequently less desire to obstruct her progress. In that event 
France would appear merely as an auxiliary ; and whilst she re- 
doubled her efforts, she would still play the part of a Power 
faithful and ready in fuliiling its obligations ; for the obligations 
which unite her to Spain are capable of calling into play, in the 
course of their development, the entire strength of her resources. 
We should not regret turning them against Portugal any more 
than against England, because we have as much to complain of 
against the Court of Liston as against that of London, though we 
have much less to fear from it. 

The fidelity of a zealous minister, and his oath, indeed, oblige 
him to present honestly and directly the advantages and disad- 
‘vantages of such steps as circumstances may suggest to be taken. 
‘That is the purpose of this present memoir. ‘This duty having 
been performed, it only remains for me to wait in respectful 
silence for whatever it shall please the King’s high wisdom to 
decide. Nevertheless, if it were ever permissible to beg earnestly 
for a prompt decision, it would be so in eases where delays may 
‘be very dangerous, and where they may give rise to mistakes 
which, although involuntary, may be irremediable, 

‘The measures to be taken for war and those for peace cannot: 
be the same ; it is necessary to have in either ease a basis and 9 
fixed rule of conduct, War calls for certain arrangements and 
preparations which cannot be completed in an instant ; first of all 
concert with Spain and plans to be agreed upon with her, and 
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subsequently certain changes and modifications in the instruc. 
tions to the King’s representatives at the principal Courts, No 
mention is made here of the collecting together of those various 
resources by which the measures to be undertaken may be success: 
fully carried out, because the ministry is unfamiliar with their 
details, although these things have always formed an integral part 
of political management and are often, indeed, its chief source 
of action. 

If, however, His Majesty prefers peace, even though it be un- 
stable and of doubtful continuance, to a war that is justifiable 
upon the grounds both of reason and of necessity, it then remains 
for us to determine what measures shall be adopted to preserve 
his dignity whilst supporting such a peace, to protect the honor 
of the King and to retain our possessions beyond the seas, For 
I presume that no one will suggest the idea that we shall quietly 
abandon ourselves to the course of events and intrust the destiny 
of an important part of the kingdom to the caprice of mere 
chance. Shall we abandon our Windward and Leeward Islands 
to the mercy and discretion of the English, and permit that 
nation to seize them when it is forced in desperation to give up 
the American continent? Even if it were proved to us as clearly 
as the day that it will be impossible for us to defend and pre- 
serve them, but that we may as well conclude to give them up 
voluntarily, yet we owe it to our fidelity to the King, to our 
national pride, to our very honor, to make an effort to save them 
although we know beforehand that our effort must fail. To act 
otherwise would be to announce ourselves before the eyes of the 
nation, and of the whole universe, as traitors to the national 
canse, An administration is not responsible for the occurrence 
of events, but it is responsible for its own foresight, and it cannot 
be excused for having failed to see those things which it could 
have and ought to have anticipated. 

If we confine ourselves merely to the protection of our terri- 
tory, we shall still be obliged to send out warships and soldiers 
to accomplish this, and our attitude of defence will be almost as 
costly as actual war, without permitting us to avail ourselves of 
any of its opportunities or its advantages. If we remain passive 
spectators of the Revolution now going on in North America, 
shall we be able to continue inactive in view of the one that is 
preparing in Hindostan and which would prove as disastrous to 
our interests as that of America will probably be to England? 
For, the former having been once successfully accomplished, Eng- 
land will console itself by increasing tenfold its wealth and its 
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resources. We are still in time to prevent it; for the Indians 
know England as yet only through the tyranny of the Company 
and the oppression of its agents; but the time is approaching 
when these same Indians will learn the difference between being 
abandoned to the rapacity of a trading company and being gov- 
erned under a mild and equable system, ‘The year 1780 is the 
date of the expiration of the English Company’s charter, and the 
Government has already given notice of its intention to appro- 
priate all the Company's acquisitions. It would be very desi 
ble to prevent the consummation of this project. M. de Sartine 
will explain to Your Majesty the true condition of things and the 
measures which it seems to call for. 
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(FROM THE ORIGINAL LETTER IN THE POSSESSION OF JOHN 
HALE, ESQ.) 
Aunaxy, 2¢ Feb’ 1778. 
Dear Sm 

T was greatly surprised a few days since on being informed that 
an Expedition was on Foot against Canada at this late Season, 
what the object is that Congress have in View, or their designs, I 
know not but from common Report, which says, is to destroy the 
shipping at St Johns, and to take Possession of Montreal. ‘The 
Gentlemen who are to command the ‘Troops on this Expedition, T 
am told are, the Marquiss de Faillitte and General Conway, the 
former Ihave not the honor of being acquainted with, the latter 
I believe is an Officer of Merit & Experience, but as both are 
entire Strangers to the Country, they can have but a faint Idea 
of the Difficultys they lave to encounter in a Winter’s Cam- 
paign, from the little Knowledge I have of the many difficultys 
enevitably attending the Expedition I will venture to presage it 
will miscarry, at least the Chances against its succeeding, are 
twenty to one; As my Opinion may appear singular I will give 
my Reasons for it. 

T am told the Army is to be composed of a Brigade & three 
Regiments, in this Place & Vicinity, Hazen's Regiment and a 
number of Volunteers under General Starks, the whole supposed 
to be three thousand ; ‘These troops are most of them naked, and 
all destitute of the necessiry Cloathing for the Climate they are 
going to, there is little or no Provission, and no Carriages col- 
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lected as yet for the Troops ; of the former at least three months 
Stores will te necessary, of the latter not less than one thousand 
Sleighs, with two horses each, to carry the necessary Provissions, 
Forrage, Baggage &e, of the Army, a large Number of Snow 
Shoes, will be another indispensable Article, these and in short 
every other necessary for the Expedition are wanting which will 
render it ore month too late, and for the moderate Season we 
have had, it is very probable the Ice on the Lake will not be 
Strong enough to cross, no other Road is left, but by the Way of 
Cahos & Missisque Bay. If the greatest dispatch is made it will 
be the latter end of March before the Troops are arrived in 
Canada, Heavy Artillery cannot be transported in the Winter, to 
surprise St Johns is an absurd supposition, I am told there is a 
Garrison of 500 men, if they do their duty ten thousand Men 
cannot take it with small Arms, & as the Shipping is under the 
Guns of the Fort, there will be no probability of destroying 
them. 

If the design of Congress is only to take Possession of Montreal, 
I very much doubt if they will find it an Object worth the Ex- 
pence. If any thing is expected from the favorable disposition 
of the Canadians, Arms and Amunition should be furnished 
them, of which they are destitute. It may be worth asking, if 
the Expedition against St Johns fails, how the Troops are to be 
supported in the Country? or how they are to returnt As soon 
as the Lake is open the Ships command it, unless the Isle au 
Noix was fortified and boom'd which is not in our Power to do 
this Winter, the season will be too late for them to return on the 
Jee, 1 know no way they can effect a Retreat but by crossing the 
Country from the Missisque Bay to No. 4 or the Cahos. ‘Their 
whole deperdance for Provisions must be on what they carry 
(Flower excepted) as there is never any salted Provissions among 
the Inhabitants, and of fresh, they have been rob’d by the British 
Army even to their Milch Cows; but were Provissions Plenty, 
have they hard Money to purchaset Ido not believe it can be 
obtaind without, but by Force & thereby disaffecting the In- 
habitants. The above are Objections which appear to me 
insuperable, not to mention the Severity of the Climate & fatal 
Consequences of a Defeat, as well as the great Risk we run by 
leaving the North River defenseless & Fort Schuyler without 
Buccor, should it be attacked. 

‘What great Advantage shall we reap if the Expedition succeeds 
& we take Possession of St Johns & obtain the Command of the 
Lake? Have we any Reason to expect an Army that way another 
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year? I think not, the British Force in Canada at present is 
only sufficient to Garrison their Forts; the original Intention in 
sending an Army by the Way of Canada, was doubtless to avail 
themselves of the Assistance of the Canadians & Indians, the 
former they find, will not, addopt their Tyrannic Measures, the 
latter, they ean place no dependance on, as they ever desert them 
when their Services are most wanted. If it is alledged that the 
‘Troops sent on this Expedition, may be replaced by Malitia, 
would it not have been a more prudent Step to have reinfore’d 
General Washington with them, and enabled him to drive Mr. 
Howe & his Banditti from the Country, that, once done, Canada, 
falls of course, probably without the Risk or Expence of an Ex- 
pedition. 

‘Tam fully persuaded Congress have been precipitated into this 
Measure by disigning or ignorent men without having the neces- 
sary Information on so important an Affair. 

T am this minute informd by a creditable Person, that Lake 
Champlain was not frozen ten days ago, the moderate Weather 
since, has doubtless prevented the Ice taking. As there is no 
probability of the Troops passing, and as a very considerable 
Body of them will soon be collected, will it not be worth while 
to turn their Arms against N: York the taking of which Place 
‘would doubtless be attended with happy Consequnces, 

Please present my Compliments to Mr Duer if he has not left 
Congress. 


Lam very respectfully 
D: Sir 
‘Your obt humble Ser’ 
B. Arnoip 


I write to you as a Friend and beg you 
will not make this letter publick as 
it may give Umbrage to some, 


Hons‘* Gov" Morris Esq" 


Vor. 111 
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TESTIMONY OF THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE BEFORE THE 
COURT-MARTIAL HELD FOR THE TRIAL OF GENERAL CHARLES 
LEE. 


July 5th, 178, 
‘The Marquis de La Fayette being sworn : 


@. Were you with the troops under the command of General 
Lee the 28th of Junet 

A, Twas. 

Q. Did the troops under the command of General Lee make 
any attack on the enemy the 28th of June? 

A, I went to General Lee in the afternoon of the 27th of June, 
and told him I wanted to be with him the next day ; he answered 
that he was very glad of it, Iasked General Lee if he had made 
any previous disposition of the troops. General Lee answered 
that he thought it would be better for the service to act according 
to circumstances. ‘The morning of the 28th I sent at four o'clock 
to General Lee's quarters, to know if there was anything new; 
the answer I received was that one brigade was already marching. 
As I considered myself as a volunteer, I asked General Lee what 
part of the troops I was to be with? General Lee said, if it was 
convenient to me, to be with the selected troops. I put myself 
with them, in full expectation that these troops would act and be 
opposed to the British grenadiers, When we were on the mareb, 
having marched about one mile, General Lee sent orders to halt. 
I stopped some time ; but being very impatient, I went to General 
Lee to know what was the matter, He answered, that all the in- 
telligence did not agree together ; and by his answers I saw that 
he could not be assured that the enemy were marching. How- 
ever, after some time, we began to march again ; we halted once 
more, and, I think, because General Lee received intelligence 
that the enemy were close by; and I saw some light horse of 
the enemy towards Monmouth Court-house. I sent my Aid-de- 
Camp to General Lee, to represent to him that the place where I 
was, the cannon and the troops were in a hole, in which it was 
impossible for us to do anything ; General Lee answered that he 
did not care for that moment, but that he would provide for it. 
‘On the mareh, some troops were taken from General Wayne's de- 
tachment to go forward ; and, as I was afraid of losing the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the enemy, I desired General Foreman to point 
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out to the detachment taken from General Wayne’s detachment, 
ashort road to go forward. Afterwards I marched again, and I 
saw one of General Lee’s aids, who told me that the rear-guard 
of the enemy was ours ; and General Lee himself, some time after, 
told me something like it in less positive terms. He desired me to 
tell at the head of Wayne's division, where Colonel Livingston's 
regiment was, to file off along the wood; and, upon my repre- 
sentation that the cannon could not pass, he told me that the 
cannon could go along the road, Some moments after General 
Lee told me that those should go along a fence that was upon 
our right. An Aid-de-Camp from General Lee told me that the 
enemy were gaining our right, and that I should prevent them by 
gaining their left. I went to General Lee, and I understood it 
was his intention. ‘Then I found one of the columns under the 
fire of the enemy's artillery almost before the front, I told 
Colonel Livingston, that as soon as the other columns would form 
on my right, rather than to stay there still, it was better to go to 
take the enemy’s batteries that were before us. I was surprized, 
then looking back, tosee some of our troops forming towards the 
village of Frechold, as they were behind me. I was then told 
that the troops had been ordered to form there by General Lee, 
and supposed it was on account of the openness of the field, or 
the fear of being turned in flank. I rode, myself, to General 
Lee when Colonel Livingston was retiring; I found General Lee 
towards the village giving orders that the troops should take post 
farther back, and disposing some of them in the woods to annoy 
the enemy ; then I saw all the columns of our troops going that 
way ; I was then afraid, as these with whom I was were not going 
very fast, that the enemy would point some battery towards 
them. General Lee began to form some troops in that new posi- 
tion, and told me that I should take care of their right ; then it 
was told to General Lee that, some of the enemy were filing by 
their left, and General Lee ordered a new position to be taken 
back, and the cannon to be removed. While this was doing 
General Washington arrived. Afterwards I acted by direction of 
General Washington, and went to the command of the second line. 

@. Did the troops under the command of General Lee, to your 
knowledge, make any attack on the enemy the 28th of June? 

A, Teannot say that I saw them make any attack on the enemy ; 
I saw them setting out for that purpose, and I heard some noise 
of cannon ; but cannot tell from which party they were fired, 

Q. Were you with General Lee’s troops from the time they set 
out to attack the enemy to the time they returned? 
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A, Iwas with General Lee's troops until General Washington 
came up. At that time I was remaining with a very small part 
of General Lee's troops. 

General Lee's Question, If any attack had been made on the 
enemy, were you in a position that you could have seen it? 

A. No. 

General Lee's Question. From what you saw, and from every: 
thing that was done, had you not the greatest reason to conclude 
we either had attacked or put ourselves into such a situation to 
bring on their attack 

A. By what Mr, Malmedie told me, and you afterwards, my 
idea of the matter was such that you wanted to cut off a small 
part of the enemy’s rear, and that nothing was to be feared but 
to lose time or ground; but that your intention was to cut off 
that part I could not judge but by what you said to me. 

General Lee's Question. Did I not direct you to move with your 
corps towards the enemy in one particular direction, at the same 
time that I did another corps across a wood t 

A. I received such orders for myself, but I know nothing about 
any orders the other corps received. I saw some other troops 
marching through the woods. 

General Lee's Question. Do you recollect the particular words 1 
made use of when I spoke of the party being ours? 

‘A, The words were: My dear Marquis, I think those people 
are ours, 

General Lee’s Question. Did you observe in my voice, manner, 
appearance, air or countenance, that I was in the least discon- 
certed, or whether, on the contrary, I was not tranquil and chear- 
fult 

‘A, Tt seemed to me by your voice and features you were then as 
you are in general. 

Q. What number of troops marched out under the command of 
General Lee the 28th of June to attack the enemy t 

‘A, About thirty-three hundred, exclusive of Colonel Jackson’s 
regiment, and General Varnum’s and Scott’s brigades. 

Q. What troops marched in front? 

A, The troops under the command of Colonel Durgee and 
Colonel Grayson. 

Q. Did you receive any orders from General Lee to advance 
and attack the enemy with your detachment, or did you receive 
any orders from General Lee to retreat? 

‘A. I received an order from General Lee to gain the left flank 
of the enemy. I was told that the orders for retreating came 
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officially from General Lee ; when I arrived at Freehold, General 
Lee did not disapprove of it. All the other orders for retreating 
came from General Lee. 

Question by the Court. Were the several corps that you have 
mentioned disposed s0 as to act collectively in support of each 
other ; or were they separated by detachments ? 

A. When Twas in the woods I could not see anything of the 
disposition, ‘The part of the column I did see was together ; for 
in the field I did not perceive any general compact plan, and the 
disposition at large, of General Lee, was not communicated to me. 

g. Did you gain the enemy's flank before you retreated 1 

A, Iwas going to do it, though I found there was not a good 
deal of time for doing it; but when I was at about the fourth 
part of what was necessary to be done, I sew that the other troops 
were going towards the village. 

@. Did you understand by their going towards the village that 
they were retreating? 

A. I understood they were taking back a better position, 

@ When you retreated what distance were you from the 
enemy? 

‘A. I was leading the column the nearest to the enemy, and 
there we had some killed by cannon shot. 

@. Could you estimate the number of the enemy from their 
appearance? 

A. I could not see all, but I thought I'saw about twelve hun- 
dred of them their horse were covering their front. 

@. Were the enemy in motion at that time t 

A, The enemy were marching towards us, and they were likely 
to make that movement which they make in all their actions to 
give jealousy to our right or left flank. 

General Lee's Question, Did you not express your apprehension 
for our right flank t 

A. Ttold you that there was a gentleman who had seen some 
troops going that way, and I told you to take care of it. 

General Lee's Question. When you said you did not observe any 
compact plan, did you mean that the artillery did not, except when 
it was prevented by accidents, such as ammunition being ex- 
pended or horses killed, support the battalions, and the battalions 
the artillery, with more regularity than could be expected in 
manoeuvres of this kindt 

‘A. My meaning was, that I did not see what was the disposi- 
tion of the several corps, I did find some want in the artillery, 
but that might be owing to accidents. 
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General Lee's Question. Did T not express an intention of taking 
post in the rear of the ravine that crossed the plain, and for this 
purpose did I not detach you with a body of troops to take post 
in the village of Freehold, to see if the village would not cover 
our wing? 

A. You pointed out to me the particular direction where the 
troops should go; you had told me a moment before to take care 
of the right, and I understood it was in case we should have taken 
a position on that spot. 

General Lee's Question, When you had reconnoitered the village 
of Freehold, did you find it afforded the security that was ex- 
pected? 

A, [found that the village did not answer any material purpose. 

General Lee's Question. Did I give you any reason to suppose 
that the principle of our retrograde manceuvres was founded on an 
apprehension of being pressed and beat in front, so much as it 
was founded on that of having our flanks turned? 

A. I did not know which was your principle. The only reason- 
able principle to suppose was this, of having your flanks turned. 

General Lee’s Question. Did you not observe in these retrograde 
mancuyres, that the different eminences through the extent of 
country, from Freehold to the eminence where General Washing- 
ton had taken place, were all in favor of the enemy, so that the 
eminence on the enemy's side commanded the eminence on ours? 

A, I did not remark that; but in some places the want of 
cannon was complained of. 

General Lee's Question. What authority had you to suppose that 
the Aid-de-Camp, who you were told brought orders from me to 
move back your corps a8 you were advancing towards the enemy, 
‘was sent by met 

A. [was told so, but I cannot say by whom, and as I had only 
one battalion in the field, and the others had retreated to Free- 
hold, where you were, I thought that such an order was coming 
of course, I cannot answer so well of the motion of the troops, 
as there was a great confusion and contrariety in the orders, and 
‘a complaint amongst the troops on account of it, 

Q. Do you know the distance from the place where the troops 
retreated from to the place where General Washington came up t 

A. Colonel Livingston’s battalion, which was in the centre of 
the column, was, when it began to retreat, about one quarter of a 
mile in advance of Freehold. 

Q. Did you think that the number of the enemy’s troops that 
followed was equal to the number of ours that retreated 1 
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A. The number of the enemy did not appear to be equal to 
‘ours, but I thought that intelligence had been received that all 
the British army were coming upon us. 


APPENDIX D. 


MEMOIR OF THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE, ADDRESSED TO THE 
COMTE DE VERGENNES, SECRETARY OF STATE, UPON THE 
SUBJECT OF AN EXPEDITION TO BE SENT BY FRANCE TO AS- 
SIST THE UNITED STATES," 





‘18 July, 171 

You ask me, Monsieur le Comte, for some ideas respecting an 
expedition to America. The uncertainty of our present em- 
barkation must affect, at least as to the time of its execution, a 
plan which I consider in every respect exceedingly useful. But 
you do not require a definite plan, nor a memoir formally ad- 
dressed to the ministry ; and it will therefore be comparatively 
easy to comply with your wishes. 

‘The condition of America, and the new measures which the 
English appear to be adopting, render this expedition more than 
ever necessary. Devastated coasts, ruined ports, commerce 
checked, fortified posts whence these invasions are made, all 
seem to call for our assistance both by sea and by land. The 
least effort made now would have more effect upon the people 
than a great diversion at a later date; and, besides securing the 
gratitude of the Americans, and particularly of the oppressed 
States, a body of troops would insure us great superiority on that: 
continent. In short, Monsieur le Comte, without entering into too 
great detail, you know that my opinions on this point have never 
varied; and my acquaintance with that country convinces me 
that such an expedition, if well conducted, would not only succeed 
in America, but would be of essential service to our own country. 

Aside from the interest of attaching the Americans to us, and 
that of concluding a good peace, France should consider how to 
destroy the means of future vengeance. On this account the 
capture of Halifax is of infinite importance ; but we should 
require foreign aid, and this enterprise must be preceded by ser- 








"The original document is preserved in the Archives of France, tix. 
No. 42, fol. 154. It has been reproduced in Stevens's Fac-Similes, vol. xvii. 
No. 1609, See als» Mémoires, Correspondance et Manuscrite du Général 
Lafayette, i. Appendice II, 
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vices rendered in different parts of the continent. We should 
then receive assistance, and, under pretence of aiming at Canada, 
we should endeavor to seize Halifax, the storehouse and bulwark 
of the British navy in the new world. 

i As I know perfectly that a proposition on a 

Composition large scale would not be accepted, I shall reduce 
of the detach- 
beds as much as possible the number of troops we 

should need. I put it at four thousand men, of 
whom a thousand should be grenadiers and chasseurs ; to these I 
would add two hundred dragoons and one hundred hussars, with 
the requisite artillery. This infantry should be composed of 
entire battalions, commanded by lieutenant-colonels._ If it should. 
be desired to give commissions of higher rank to the older offi- 
cers, you know that the minister of marine gives such commis- 
sions, which, when the holders return to Europe, have no longer 
any value in the land service. We shall need officers who know 
how to submit to annoyances, to live frugally, to avoid all airs, 
particularly a sharp and peremptory manner, and who can give 
up for a year the pleasures, the women, and the literature of 
Paris, Therefore we ought to take few colonels and people of 
the Court, whose habits are in no wise American. 

I should ask then, sir, for four thousand three hundred men, 
and, as I am not writing to the ministry, allow me, for greater 
ease in speaking, to suppose myself for a moment the provisional 
commander of this detachment. You are sufficiently acquainted 
with my principles to know that I shall not court the choice of the 
King. Although I have commanded with some success a larger 
body of troops, and (I frankly confess) feel myself capable of 
leading them, it is not my intention to urge these claims ; but it 
would be extravagant to answer for the actions of an unknown 
person, and since, setting talents aside, the judicious conduct of 
the leader, the confidence of the people and of the American 
army, will assure half the success, I am obliged, in spite of my 
repugnance, to present a character which I know, in order to 
establish my reasonings upon some basis. 

After this digression, Monsieur le Comte, I 

Embarkation. come to the embarkation of these four thousand 
three hundred men. As the coasts of Normandy 

and Brittany have been much harassed, I should propose to make 
it from the Isle @’ Aix, We should find troops and provisions in 
that vieinity, The ports from L’Orient to Pasajes would furnish 
transport vessels. I hear that you have at L’Orient three vessels 
of the India Company, of forty guns and eight hundred tons ; those 
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of the Carraques have, if I remember, from fifty to sixty-four guns 
and are of one thousand tons ; a small number would suffice ; they 
would soon be ready, and by reason of their strength the number 
of ships required to convoy the fleet would be reduced. As for 
frigates, we should find such vessels as the Alliance and the Pallas 
ready at L/Orient, ete. However, if you absolutely wish to use 
the vessels prepared for the expedition against England, it would 
be necessary to take them at St.-Malo in preference. L/Orient 
has some merchant ships of considerable burden. ‘Those of the 
Compagnie des Carraques at Pasijes are still larger, and those 
vessels have, moreover, guns of large calibre, which may be of 
use either in battle or in silencing batteries on shore. Besides, 
they might be obtained in a very short time. I should embark 
the soldiers at two tons per man, and should transport the dra- 
goons on foot with their horse equipment. There are many de- 
tails which I should give if the project were decided upon, but 
which it would be superfluous to mention here. After the ex- 
perience of Count d’Estaing, whose provisions almost failed him 
though he had biscuit for four months and flour for two, I should 
take the two latter, adding biscuit for six months, which would 
make in all eight months’ provisions for the navy and the troops. 
As to our escort, Monsieur le Comte, naval officers 
Escort, must decide that, but, our transports being armed vessels, 
three ships of the line, one of fifty guns for the rivers, 
three frigates, and two cutters, would appear to me to be more 
than sufficient. ‘The operation being especially a naval one, the 
commander of the squadron should be a very distinguished man. 
His character, his patriotism, are important points. I have never 
seen M. de Guichen ; but what I have heard of his worth and of 
his modesty prepossesses me strongly in his favor. 

Having arrived then, Monsieur le Comte, at the Isle d’ Aix 
with our detachment and the squadron that is to transport it, we 
are to consider how to act, and our plans depend entirely upon 
circumstances, By the first plan we should sail at the beginning 
of September, by the second we should remain here till the end 
of January. We should operate in Virginia and Carolina during 
December and January, and should pass the remainder of the 
winter at Boston, where we should reap a great part of the ad- 
vantages offered by the September plan. I should infinitely 
prefer this course to waiting until the month of January ; T mean 
until the 25th or 30th of the month. It might still be possible to 
sail in October, This idea appears to me even preferable to setting 
out at the end of January; but, as the various operations are 
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naturally connected with the other plans, it is needless to detail 
this lust one. It is suid here that after the high tide of the be- 
ginning of August we need no longer count upon the descent. 
Besides, we are assured that the enemy's fleet is to be reinforced. 
Four or five weeks of preparation will suffice for the transports 
and the troops; it is therefore not unreasonable to make a plan 
for this autumn, and even for the month of September. 

‘The advantages of commencing in that month would be, first, 
to secure Rhode Island against the enemy, to assure for ourselves 
an island and an excellent harbour until spring, and to open the 
campaign whenever we chose; secondly, to establish our pre- 
ponderance in America for the winter negotiations; thirdly, if 
peace should be desired, to place an important post on our side 
of the balan fourthly, in case the enemy should have spread 
themselves over any of the States, to drive them away more 
easily because we should not be expected. 

: ‘A few days before our departnre, and not sooner 

Campaign to (to prevent the consequences of indiscretion), we 
begin “in the should sent three corvettes to America, with 
ae “*P" detters to M. de la Luzerne, to Congress, and to 

General Washington. We should say that “the 
King, fearing the consequences to his allies of the new sort of 
warfare which the English are adopting, and in compliance with 
the requests of Dr. Franklin, will send some vessels to America, 
and besides these some troops to disembark; that if Congress 
is in need of their assistance they will willingly lend their aid 
to General Washington ; but otherwise they will proceed to the 
Islands.” This form will succeed perfectly, and on my part I 
shall write, in my capacity as an American officer, some more 
personal letters to Congress and to General Washington, in which, 
confiding to them that we have substantially carte blanche, I shall 
explain my plans to my friend and request him to make the neces- 
sary preparations, We should announce here at our departure 
that we are going to serve asa garrison in one of the Antilles 
whilst the troops of those Islands are to act on the offensive, 
and that in the summer we shall be ordered to undertake the 
revolution of Canada. 
‘The squadron, setting out before the 10th of 

November. — September, would be at the point of Sandy Hook, 
Expedition of 0” the coast of Jersey, in the first days of No- 
Rhale Island, ember, one of the finest months in the whole 

of independent America. This armament would 
then seem to threaten New York ; and we should find, upon our 
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arrival, pilots for various other points and all necessary infor- 
mation. ‘These pilots from different ports might, to deceive 
the enemy, be assembled under pretext of sending them to the 
Islands at the request of the French. We should intrust this 
duty, as well as that of the preparations and instructions, to a 
lieutenant-colonel of the royal corps of engineers, an officer of 
the greatest merit, and chief of the engineers in America, who, 
under cover of working at the defence of the Delaware, would 
remain very near Sandy Hook. If Rhode Island (which I donot 
doubt for a moment) were to be the proper point of attack, we 
should bear off in the evening as if we were going to the south, 
and, putting about during the night, we should land at Block 
Island and prepare for the siege of Newport, 

‘There are some Continental troops at Providence, who would 
reach Bristol in a day ; there are militia at Tivertown, who might 
also be mustered; Greenwich, having some troops, must have 
flat-bottomed boats,—those at Sledge Ferry would be sent down. 
All these we should find on the spot. To avoid the mishaps of 
last year, the naval commander should not lose a minute in send- 
ing two frigates into the eastern passage, and in foreing the 
middle one, a matter of trifling danger. ‘The vessels found there 
should be destroyed ; and, as the enemy usually leave a body of 
from six hundred to fifteen hundred men on Kanonikut Island, 
it could easily be seized, and we should concentrate our land 
forces there. If the wind should be favorable, the vessels might 
go out the same night; or else the others might be sent to join 
us. But all these mancuvres will depend upon circumstances. 
‘What is quite certain is, that the same wind that brings us to 
land will allow us to take possession of the eastern channel, so 
as to assist the Americans at Bristol and at Tivertown, and that 
if we choose we can foree the middle channel. But in any event 
it is easy to make a descent in the manner I am about to describe. 
We should send into these channels the frigates or the vessels 
necessary to protect the landing, either real or pretended, of the 
Americans. ‘The enemy would then be obliged either to disperse 
among the forts and consequently weaken their lines, or else to 
leave the field open to the Americans, who, by a diversion upon 
the lines, would force the enemy to keep them well protected and 
prevent their attending to what was taking place in their rear. 

Newport isstrongly defended on the land side, but all the shore 
which lies behind the town offers good facilities for landing ; this 
shore is, indeed, too extensive to admit of being defended by bat- 
teries. There the French troops might easily disembark, and, 
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reaching at daybreak the heights which command the town and 
the lines, might seize the works from the rear and overwhelm 
the whole of Newport. ‘This movement would in case of need be 
protected by the fire from the ships; the enemy, scattered and 
confounded by three false attacks on both sides of the island and 
on Bristol Point, would suppose that we had adopted the system 
of last year: the bolder this mancenvre appears, the more con- 
fident may we be of its success. 

You are aware, moreover, Monsieur Je Comte, that in war all 
depends upon the moment. ‘The coup-eil of an instant would 
decide the details of the attack. It is enough to say here that, 
from my intimate acquaintance with that Island and the time I 
have passed on the spot examining all the means of success, I 
believe that, with this number of troops, and the slightest co- 
operation on the part of the Americans, I could pledge myself 
to capture it in a few days. 

But, since it is necessary in war to consider all the possibilities 
of misfortune, if the expedition to Rhode Island could not be 
undertaken, if it should not succeed, or if nothing could be at- 
tempted at New York, we might then proceed with our expedi. 
tions to Virginia, Georgia, or Carolina, and pass the winter after- 
ward at Boston, postponing Rhode Island to the following season, 
‘as suggested in the plan in case we should set out in the month 
of October. 

As soon as we had captured the Island, we should have to 
write to the State of Rhode Island and offer to deliver the place 
to the national militia, unless the State should prefer to wait for 
the opinion of General Washington. ‘They would take the latter 
course, and we should then be requested to establish ourselves 
there for the winter, ‘The batteries upon Goat Island, Brenton’s 
Point, and Kanonicut Island would render the safety of the har- 
bor all the more certain, especially with the aid of our vessels, 
Decause the English are not strong enough to attack us again, 
and because they would never risk it in the bad season. We 
should receive supplies from the country ; and, although it is said 
that provisions are very difficult to procure, I should endeavor 
not to use our naval stores, and should find more resources than 
the American army itself. 

‘The same letter that should announce to Con- 
pegtihers gress our success in Rhode Island (of which, so 
Continent. far a8 we may depend upon calculations, I have no 

doubt) should mention our voyage to the Islands, 
nd should inquire whether our assistance were further needed. 
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‘Their reply would induce us to render other services, and, with 
their consent, we should leave the hospital and the invalids at 
Greenwich, have the batteries repaired by the militia, and pro- 
ceed to Virginia. We may expect, without being presumptuous, 
that the point of James River, if it were still occupied, would 
yield to our efforts joined to those of the Virginians, ‘The Bay 
of Chesapeak would be free again, and the troops of that State 
would be able to direct all their foree against Fort Pitt. 

If the capture of the Bermudas, or some expedition of that 
kind, were considered necessary, it would not be impossible to 
employ the rest of the winter in carrying it out. 

It is impossible to decide as yet what posts the English will o¢- 
cupy in America. Georgia or Carolina would, to all appearance, 
need our assistance; and the subsequent operations at Rhode 
Island could be decided on the spot. But, in order to form a 
general idea, it is enough to say that the months of December 
and January would be employed in the southern part of the con- 
tinent, As the English are obliged to distribute in each of their 
ports a certain number of vessels, frigates, merchant ships, or 
transports, they would suffer, on the whole, a considerable loss. 

‘The month of February would see us at Newport again, where 
‘we should employ ourselves in making exchanges with New York, 
and the French sailors, exchanged for soldiers, might be sent 
under a flag of truce to M. d’Orvilliers. Political interests might 
be treated of with Congress, and the commander of the detach- 
ment might goto Philadelphia to arrange with the minister pleni- 
potentiary the requirements of the next campaign, and to present 
‘some propositions to Congress and to General Washington. I 
should propose to send for deputies from the different savage 
nations, to make them presents, to win them over from the side 
of the English, and to revive in their hearts that ancient love of 
the French nation which one day it may be important for us to 
find again. 

It is needless to say here that if we should set 
out in the month of October the season would 
be too far advanced to think of Rhode Island. 
But the Southern operations could take place equally well, and 
their success would then be the more certain, because we should 
have the advantage of surprising the enemy. In that event, in- 
stead of proceeding to Newport, we should spend the winter at 
Boston, where we should be well received and be provided with 
every accommodation. We should open the campaign whenever 
we chose, and we should make preparations beforehand for a 


Departure in the 
month of October. 
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great enterprise against Rhode Island, procuring at the same 
time through the inhabitants of the ports north of Boston, and 
especially that of Marblehead, all the information which we 
should send them to obtain at Halifax. 

But let us suppose ourselves established at Newport. ‘The end 
of April opens the campaign, and Lord Cornwallis will be in no 
haste to quit New York. ‘The fear of leaving him- 
self unprotected on our side will eause him to aban- 
don any enterprise against the forts on the North 
River. Perhaps it might even be possible for us to assist Genéral 
Washington in attacking New York. M. d’Estaing thought be- 
fore his departure that he had discovered that a passage might be 
made through the Sound. I leave this question to naval officers ; 
but, without being one myself, I know at least that Long Island 
might be captured, that the troops might be driven off, and that, 
whilst General Washington made an attack on his side, batteries 
might be erected there which would be very harassing to the gar- 
rison of New York, But in speaking of that town, supposing 
even that Newport would be taken the preceding year, I am very 
far from being as certain of this as of the attack on Rhode Island, 
and I speak of it asa possibility only. 

At all events, Monsieur le Comte, arrangements 
should be made to act against Hallifax in the 
month of June. With the claims which the other 
expeditions would give us, I an answer for it that we should be 
assisted in this by the Americans, I could find at Boston and in 
the northern ports trustworthy persons who would go to Hallifax 
itself for us and procure all the necessary information, ‘The town 
of Marblehead, in particular, still keeps up a smuggling trade 
with Nova Seotia, and would furnish us with excellent pilots. 
We should prepare the inhabitants of the north of New Hamp- 
shire and of Casco Bay who, under their General Stark, the same 
that gained the battle of Bennington, would be ready to march, 
and, if cireumstances required, would march toward Annapolis. 
This country is inhabited, it is said, by people disaffected toward 
the English Government. Lately, when I was in Boston, I saw 
there one of the chief men, a member of the Council of Nova 
Scotia, who had secretly visited General Gates, and who assured 
us of the favorable disposition of a part of the inhabitants, Sev- 
eral of them are certainly in correspondence with the Americans ; 
and, irom what they affirm, a party might be immediately formed. 
With regard to ourselves, Monsieur le Comte, I presuppose that 
we should set sail on the Ist of June and that we should be accom- 
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panied by such Continental frigates and private vessels as might 
be collected in Boston. Congress would undoubtedly give us the 
troops we might ask for ; and the brigades which lately belonged 
to my division, and whose sole object at present is to keep the 
enemy in check at Rhode Island, having no longer any employ- 
ment, would join us without impairing the main army. They 
would come the more willingly because, as almost all these regi- 
ments belong to the northern part of New England, they would 
be averse to recrassing the Hudson River, and would prefer an 
expedition of greater advantage to their own country. General 
Gates, who is popular in New England, and perfectly acquainted 
with Hallifax, has often proposed to me to organize an expedition 
against that town, with a combined force of French and American 
troops. Siege-guns and mortars would be found at Boston. 
Others might be sent, if necessary, from the magazine at Spring- 
field ; and the corps of American artillery is tolerably good. 

‘The enemy would suspect onr plan the less, because their atten- 
tion is constantly directed toward Canada, ‘The movements of 
the northern militia would be taken as indicating an intention to 
join us at Sorrel, near the river St. Francis, whilst we were 
ascending the St. Lawrence River. ‘This belief, which might be 
strengthened with a little address, would awaken apprehensions at 
Quebec and would excite disturbances. In the present harassed 
state of the English, I doubt if they will leave in port any vessels 
capable of joining the squadron; and if a vessel of war should 
happen to be at Halifax, ready for sea, they would probably de- 
spatch it to the threatened colony. 

I have never seen the town of Hallifax, but persons who, before 
the troubles, were in the English service and spent most of the 
time in garrison there, inform me that the great point is to force 
to the right or the left the passage of George Island, and that a 
landing might be effected without dificulty, either on the side 
toward the eastern battery, in order to seize that battery and. 
Fort Sackville, or, what appears to be shorter, on the side toward 
the town itself, ‘The northern suburb, where the magazines are, 
is but slightly defended. ‘The Bason, where vessels are repaired, 
might also be commanded. Several officers worthy of confidence 
have assured me that Hallifax is built in the form of an amphi- 
theatre; that all the houses, without exception, would be de- 
stroyed by the guns of vessels which had forced the passage, and 
in that event the town would compel the gurrison to surrender. 
As the troops would destroy all the works on shore, and the ves- 
sels of war easily carry the batteries on the islands, I am per- 
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suaded, and the accounts of all who have been there strengthen 
my conviction, that Halifax would not withstand the united 
efforts of our forces and those of the Americans, I set aside for 
the moment the diversion in the north, which, however, appears 
to me certain, and which, if the troops should not go to Anna- 
polis, would engage at least a part of the English garrisons in 
occupying the fort, and also hold in check such of the inhabitants 
as adhere to the party of the King. 

‘The idea of a revolution in Canada is attractive to every good 
Frenchman ; and if politieal considerations condemn it, you will 
admit, Monsieur le Comte, that they do violence to our inclina- 
tions. ‘The advantages and disadvantages of this scheme de- 
mand a full discussion, into which I shall not enter here. Is it 
better to leave to the Americans an object of fear and jealousy in 
the proximity of an English colony, or to give liberty to our 
oppressed brethren, and recover at once the fur trade, the inter- 
course with the Indians, and all the profits of our former estab- 
lishments without the expenses and depredationst Shall we 
throw into the balance of the New World a fourteenth state, 
which will always be attached to us, and which by its situation 
will offer a great preponderance in the troubles that will some 
day divide America? Opinions are greatly divided upon this 
point; I know yours, Monsieur le Comte, and my own inelina~ 
tion is not unknown to you. I do not dwell upon it, therefore, 
in any sense, and I consider this idea only as a means of deceiving 
and embarrassing the enemy. If, however, Monsieur le Comte, 
it should ever be brought under consideration, it would be neces- 
sary to prepare the people beforehand ; and the knowledge which 
I was obliged to obtain when a special army was about to enter 
that country enables me to form some idea of the means of sue- 
ceeding there. 

But let us retarn, Monsieur le Comte, to Nova Scotia. Part of 
the American troops who will accompany us might be left in a 
garrison there with such of the inhabitants as should take up arms 
in our favor. Would it not be easy then to destroy or take pos- 
session of the English establishments on the Banks 
of Newfoundland? and after this movement we 
should direct our course according to cireum- 
stances, Supposing that we could return to Boston or to Rhode 
Island in the month of September, and that New York had not 
yet been taken, it would still be possible for us to offer our assist 
‘ance to General Washington. Otherwise St. Augustine, the Ber- 
mudas, or some other favorable point of attack might become the 
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subject of our instructions. If, on the other hand, we should 
be ordered home, we might reach France in three weeks or a 
month from the Banks of Newfoundland and alarm the coasts 
of Ireland on our way. 
If the month of September, which combines all 
Supposition advantages, appears too near at hand, if it were 
ee bad bed preferred even not to send us in October, it would 
HA ebrasty or be necessary to delay our departure until the end 
at the end of Of January. In that case, as in the former, we 
January. should be preceded only fifteen days by the cor- 
vettes. We should be expected at the same place 
and inthe same manner. We should pass the month of April in 
the extreme South ; we should attack Rhode Island in May ; and 
we should be before Hallifax by the end of June. But you un- 
derstand, Monsieur le Comte, that it would be more advantageous 
to take our measures on the spot, and well in advanee, and that 
the autumn is from many points of view preferable for our do- 
parture. Atal events, you will not accuse me of favoring this 
opinion in the interest of my own pleasure; for a winter in 
Boston or Newport is not equal, by a long way, to a winter in 
Paris. With fifteen hundred or two thousand select troops 
thrown into America, it would be possible to aid General Wash- 
ington, and to determine him to act on the offensive, by supply- 
ing him with good heads to his columns; and the French could 
be united to an American division for combined operations, ‘This 
method would be better than nothing; but I judged that you 
wished for a plan which would produce a somewhat more con- 
siderable effect. 

‘These are, Monsieur le Comte, the ideas which, in obedience to 
your request, I have the honor to submit for your consideration. 
I do not give to this scrawl the appearance of a very regular plan, 
but you will consider these different suggestions according to cir- 
cumstances. My first desire at this moment is that you may be 
able to read a handwriting which is ridiculous enough in general, 
but which the length of this memoir has made still more irregu- 
lar. The second is that you will bring to the reading of it an 
indulgence all the greater because my American maps, those of 
Hallifax excepted, were left in Paris, and consequently almost all 
my references are made from memory, Besides, I have been un- 
willing to weary you with details too long to write ; but, if you 
wish to talk of them at your ease, the neap tides at Havre, ren- 
dering our departure at present impossible, will allow me time to 
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I am thoroughly convinced, Monsieur le Comte, and I cannot 
without violating my conscience refrain from repeating, that it 
is very important for us to send a body of troops to America. If 
the United States should not desire it, I think we should create 
the desire, and should even seek for pretexts. But on this sub- 
ject we shall be anticipated, for Dr. Franklin is waiting for a 
favorable moment to make his proposal. Even if the operations 
of this campaign, or the movements of M. d'Estaing, or any 
other event, were to bring about favorable changes, there will 
still remain sufficient work for us ; and would not a single one of 
the proposed advantages repay the trouble of sending the detach- 
ment? 

A very important point, Monsieur le Comte, a point upon 
which I cannot forbear laying the greatest stress, is the necessity 
of profound and inviolable secrecy. It is needless to confide in 
any one ; even the men who are most actively employed in fitting 
out the detachment and the vessels need not know the precise 
intentions of the Government; at most, the secret should be 
confided to the naval commander and to the leader of the land 
forces, and not even to them until the latest possible moment. 

It will certainly be said, Monsieur le Comte, that the French 
will be coldly received in that country, and regarded with a jeal- 
ous eye in its army. Teannot deny that the Americans are some- 
what difficult to deal with, especially for Frenchmen ; but if I 
were intrusted with this duty, or if the commander chosen by the 
King should act with tolerable judgment, I would pledge my life 
that all difficulties would be avoided, and that our troops would 
be cordially received. 

There is a certain excellent officer, Monsieur le Comte, who 
would give much satisfaction here, but whom, from my intimate 
acquaintance with our allies, I should be sorry to see sent among 
them. There are many, however, who I am certain would sne- 
ceed perfectly. A knowledge of the language would be an im- 
mense advantage. Unfortunately, there are few general officers, 
M. le Due d’Ayen excepted, who speak it. 

You will not forget that. it is not to the King’s minister Iam 
writing. As for myself, Monsieur Ie Comte, you know my way 
of thinking, and you will not doubt that my first interest is to 
serve my country. I hope, for the public welfare, that you will 
send troops to America, I shall be considered too young, I pre- 
sume, to take the command ; but I shall surely be employed. If, 
in the arrangement of the plan, any one to whom my sentiments 
are less known than to yourself should propose for me either 
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the command, or a post more important, and should assign as a 
reason that I should be induced thereby to serve my country 
with more zeal, either by my counsel or by my personal efforts, 
T venture (setting aside the King’s minister) to charge the Comte 
de Vergennes to speak for me as my friend, and to refuse in my 
name favors due to so mistaken an estimate of my character. 

‘This memoir is so long, Monsienr le Comte, that it will deter 
you from asking me for any more. But even if you should tire 
of reading it, I shall not tire of repeating to you with what feel- 
ings of attachment and respect I have the honor to be, 

Monsicur le Comte, 
your very humble 
and obedient servant, 
LAFAYETTE 
Havre, 18th July, 1779. 
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LETTER OF THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE 10 THE cOMTE 
DE MAUREPAS IN REGARD TO SENDING 4 DETACHMENT OF 
FRENCH TROOPS TO AMERICA.' 

Paws, 25 January, 1780. 
Sr,—Since you were kind enough to grant me an interview, I 
have been twice to call upon you, with the hope of finishing a 
conversation which we had scarcely begun. But you are always 
so much occupied, and interruptions are so likely to occur, that, 
after having waited several days, I believe it will be more con- 
venient for you if I submit my ideas in writing, and recall to you 
that part of the American letters which you considered interest- 
ing. As Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton has the entire confidence 
of his General, my prudent friend decided, for many reasons, to 
convey to me through that intermediary his personal views, in 
regard to which he knew I should not be deceived. What was 
not possible to accomplish during the last campaign it is useless 
to regret; what ought to be done in the next campaign appears 
to me to be pointed out by the opinion of General Washington ; 
and in order the more fully to convinee you, you will observe, 

Monsieur le Comte, that the following paragraph relates to the 

letter of his principal aide-de-camp. 
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After having referred to the commencement of our personal 
relations and to the lasting quality of our friendship, he adds, 
“ And whether you should come here in the capacity of commandant 
of a corps of brave Frenchmen, if circumstances were to bring about 
auch an event, or whether you should come as an American major- 
general to resume command of a division in our army, or whether, 
after the declaration of peace, you should come to visit me merely 
as my friend and my companion, I should receive you with the 
affection of a brother,” ete.; which proves, Monsieur le Comte, 
when taken in connection with Hamilton's letter, the feelings of 
that General in regard to an operation to be undertaken early 
the spring. 

It is my duty to submit this paragraph to you, Monsieur le 
Comte, but my heart impels me more strongly to offer you my 
opinion, and Iam doubly inclined to do so by my warm attach- 
ment and by the perfect confidence with which you have inspired 
me. I shall speak frankly to you; I shall not address the min- 
ister, but Monsieur le Comte de Maurepas; and if I should be 
mistaken, which I do not believe, I shall count upon your friend- 
ship toward me to relieve the embarrassment which I should 
otherwise feel. 

Before the last campaign, Monsieur le Comte, I proposed to 
you that naval expedition, the effect of which you now see would 
hhave been so useful. You approved my ideas, but the plans were 
already made, and that was your only objection, Whilst you re- 
gretted that you could not adopt that project, you told me that 
it was then too late, and that we should have to wait and see what 
would result from the operations already determined upon, When I 
‘was taking part in those operations, and had only too much time 
to spare at Havre, I was requested to give my ideas upon a new 
campaign in America; and if these were in fact the same that I 
had presented from the beginning, it is because I am too well 
acquainted with that country to change my opinion. I received 
your approval, Monsieur le Comte, but you were then waiting 
to hear what Monsieur le Comte d’Estaing had done and what 
he thonght. What he thinks can certainly not be opposed to the 
expedition ; and when you wrote to me that you would take all 
possible care that nothing should be done which could obstruct the 
‘plan proposed by me, it was, if T may make bold to say so, Mon- 
‘sieur le Comte, giving me a certain right to speak to you again 
upon this subject. 

Persuaded myself, as you also are, that this assistance ought to 
be sent, these are, in two words, the points of view from which 
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I consider it. 1st. Even if we should gain no advantage from it, 
the condition of America is such that it has become almost a 
2d. If America could even do without it, there are 
so many advantages to be expected that it would be unreasonable 
not to employ in that country this small number of vessels and of 
troops. 

‘The failure of all our great preparations in Europe, the re- 
pulse at Savannah, the pacification of Ireland, perhaps the eap- 
ture of Charleston, are all items of news that will affect the 
credit of the cause and the condition of the finances in America. 
The total destruction of trade, the devastation of the seaboard 
towns by small British detachments, the very dangerous extension 
of British power in the Southern States, the offensive operations 
emanating from New York, are things which cannot be pre- 
vented unless the enemy be confined to the positions he now 
holds ; and these considerations, in connection with very many 
others, make assistance almost indispensable. 

On the other hand, Monsieur le Comte, a co-operation with 
General Washington would doable the force and energy of his 
army; it would lead to new enterprises, and perhaps assure 
success, The capture of Penobscot, the destruction of New- 
foundland, effected in concert with our allies, seem to me reason- 
ably certain undertakings. An attack upon New York, or one 
upon Hallifax, which would be much less difficult if made at a 
time when a Iucky chance had weakened the garrison there, 
might also be considered as worthy of being attempted. But, 
without wandering into the region of speculation, without even 
planning offensive operations, which must depend upon General 
‘Washington and upon cireumstances, the excellent position of 
Rhode Island would then belong to the allies, the enemy would 
no longer have a harbor there for his large men-of-war, and by 
preventing him from detaching any of his ships we should per- 
form a service for our own islands, 

But, for that matter, Monsieur le Comte, it is useless to enter 
into the details of this project, and, since you approve of our 
sending out aid of this kind, 1 say to you frankly that we are 
losing precious time, and that the armament ought already to 
have been begun. It is important for it to reach there early in 
the spring; and what could be done with advantage in the month 
of May will not have the same effect if we postpone its execu- 
tion. We must count upon a voyage of at least two months, 
‘We onght to be ready by the end of February; we ought to write 
to America in fifteen days ; and I wish that in four days I could see 
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the preparations begun in earnest, for which it is not necessary to 
await an answer from Madrid, 

But if, on the contrary, our clocks are too slow, Monsieur le 
Comte, we shall see the operation fail for lack of time or of 
diligence ; and the interest that I take in it makes me wish most 
earnestly that this business could be settled in the course of a few 
days, Six vescls of sixty-four and fifty cannons and eight 
thousand tons burden can easily be brought together in a month ; 
but the work ought to be begun in earnest, and every instant that 
we lose seems to me a new danger threatening the sucess of the 
expelition. 

‘As to the land forces, Monsicur le Comte, we shall have to 
stop but a moment ; four second battalions with their full com. 
plements, commanded by lieutenant-colonels, to which would be 
united their grenadiers, would be an inconsiderable force, which 
would be still further reluced before it arrived. Four battalions 
made a single regiment, a few days ago, and I should like to join 
to them three or four hundred dragoons on foot, several pieces of 
field artillery, and a small number of mortars. 

‘The objections which have been made to this project may be 
reduced to two statements: Jira, that our allies have not the 
strength and the courage to co-operate with us ; second, that this 
co-operation would produce jealousy among the people and dis- 
putes with the American army. 

Asto the fir. As have happened to sce them facing the far- 
famed infantry of England and of Hesse, under circumstances in 
which their conduct would have done honor to veteran troops, I 
could not, without absurd affectation, refuse the tribute of my 
high esteem to those whom I formerly commanded. ‘The confi- 
dence of my soldiers, which I possessed, and the talent which I 
did not possess, would not have sufficed alone upon those occa- 
sions; and, so long as no other foreigner has ever commanded a 
division of six thousand men, the second line, or the advance 
guard of their army, I have the right to declare, Monsieur Je 
Comte, that if that army be still not consolidated, if there be 
even some alloy in it, yet we judge it with far too great severity 
in this country. 

Asto the second objection. Tt is not without foundation, by any 
means ; but I assure you, at the same time, it is not sufficient to 
deter us. If, however, the French commander should not know 
how to deal with the sentiment in Congress and in each partien- 
lar State, if he should understand neither the prejudices of the 
people, nor the different parties in the government, nor the way in 
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which to satisfy the army, nor the proper mode of dealing with the 
civil authorities,—if he should talk to an officer from Boston as 
he would to ne from New York, toa member of the Assembly 
of Pookepsie as to one from the self-styled State of Vermont,—ine 
would be absclutely sure to give offence, absolutely sure to defeat 
the purposes of his voyage. But, without considering, Monsieur 
le Comte, whether my intimate friendship with the General, or 
the confidence of the army and of the people, makes me bold 
enough to say so, or whether it be my popularity, to use the Eng- 
lish expression, yet in the event of my having command of the 
land detachment I will answer for it, upon my head, that I shall 
avoid even a shadow of jealousy or of dispute, 

Forgive me, Monsieur le Comte, if I refer to myself in this con- 
nection; but should I not be singularly unwise to answer for 
another whom I did not know? I am extremely fond of glory, it 
is true, and for the past year it has been an unlucky passion ; but, 
for all that, if I were impelled merely by a desire to command 
men, they would give me more in America than I am now asking 
for here. If my ambition were for rank, I should not frequently 
have refused that which would have brought it to me; and I de- 
clare at this moment that the only title that I shall bear, and the 
only uniform that I shall put on, when I set out, will be those 
of an American officer, If I had wished to show the advantage 
of giving me the command, I should have allowed Congress to 
name me outright in connection with the Canadian project, in- 
stead of referring to me by intimation, and I should not have 
withheld the last part of Hamilton’s letter. Finally, Monsicur le 
Comte (for, however distasteful it is to me to speak of myself, I 
wish to remove every suspicion of a personal ambition that is 
quite beneath my character), if I had intended to praise myself, I 
should have told you long ago both that Congress had selected me 
‘out of all the other general officers for an independent command 
of great importance, in 1778, and that no brigadiers, I believe, 
‘and few field-marshals, have led as many men in war, where I 
have at times been successful, and yet detachments of three thou- 
sand men were intrusted to certain persons of my age during the 
last war. I refer you for this to any one coming here from Amer- 
iea, and I shall even add to it, very frankly, that I feel myself to 
be entirely competent to assume the responsibility of such a eom- 
mission. But I shall content myself, Monsieur le Comte, with 
assuring you that I am willing to go out merely as a volunteer, 
if you wish me to do so; and in contributing to the French com- 
mander the small amount of knowledge that I may possess I shall 
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also forego for his benefit all the personal advantages which I have 
in America, not as a favor to him or to the ministry, but for the 
good of my country. 

There is one interesting subject, Monsieur le Comte, which I 
shall not discuss at length, and that is the selection of a naval 
commander ; the one who will play the most important part in the 
expedition, A captain will certainly be chosen whose ability 
and honor are well established, for in the absene of the latter 
quality, I confess, I have no great esteem for the former; and, 
since we are now speaking of the sea, allow me to repeat that, if 
adecision be not reached this week, if everything be not ready 
by the Ist of March, this unfortunate slowness will destroy the 
effect of the expedition. 

If I were to command it, Monsieur le Comte, I should wish 
to take under me some veteran officers whose character I am 
acquainted with, and whose reputation and long experience 
are familiar to M, le Prince de Montbarrey. I should send to 
America within two weeks a reliable man, who should be ap- 
proved of by General Washington and directed to make all 
preparations for our arrival. I should go to Boston with the 
convoy of clothing, of arms, ete., to be sent out ; and then, consid- 
ering ourselves as a portion of the American army, we shouJd 
inquire as to the intentions of General Washington, which I 
imagine would be in the direction of an attack upon Penobscot. 

‘This is a very long letter, M. le Comte. It has been called 
forth by present circumstances; it is justified by the message 
which you did me the honor to send me at Havre, but also, and 
much more, by my confidence in you and my attachment to you. 
I beg you not to consider it as a memoir to be referred to in the 
Council, or even before a committee. Iam writing to you alone, 
Monsieur le Comte, whose goodness, I venture even to say whose 
friendship toward me, I know ; and I should not have spoken so 
freely of myself if I had been addressing His Majesty’s ministers, 

At all events, Mousieur le Comte, accept the assurance of the 
respect and unalterable attachment with which I have the honor 
to be your very humble and obedient servant, 

Laraverre. 
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Armand, Marquis de La Rouerie, st Glow. 
‘eter, i 250, 

Arma, coat of, borne by La Payetts i, 20, 

Armairong, Major, th 344. 

‘Armstrong, Goneral Joho, at Brandywine, 
1,225; mentioned, $24. 

‘Army, the Americas, its condition st the 
timo of the arrival of La Fayette, 1905 
its campon the Schuylkill, 216; at Harts 
vill, Bucks County, 217; its appearance 
when joined by La Fayette, 217; its 
march through PMindelphia to Brandy- 
‘wine, 221; its condition at Valley Forge, 
205,322; ita smaliuem In 1781, 1, 396, 
2. 

Arnold, Benedict, opposed to Cansdian ex- 
pedition, i, 282, 283 (also Appentix, vol. 
fi, p. 479); in favor of an attack on New 
York, 285; entertsina Gérard, 408 ; bis 
correspondence with Sir Henry Clinton, 
4 1145 in intrustod with the proclama- 
tion addressed to the Canndisns, 1155 
‘medts Washington on hie way t Hart- 
ford, 161; his treaun, 162-160; detach. 
‘meat under, sent to North Carolina, 216 
enters Hampton Roads, 215; is obliged 
to consult Dundas or Simooe, 217; Corn- 
wallis determines to join him in Virginia, 

pedition nguinst, 222, 223; Wash- 

ington orders Ta Fayette to proceed 
the delay of Des Touches 

to join Corn 
walls and Goneral Phillips, 157; La 

Fayette sent to oppose, 286; intrenches 

himself at Portsaoath, 200; jined by 

Phillips 200; sets fire to stores at War- 

wick, 212; succeeds Phillips, 3085 orders 

‘Tarleton and Sineoe to aid Cornwallis, 

806; joined by Cornwallis, 310; LaFayette 

refuses to hold communication with, 3385 

00 
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‘his tniignation, 340; reply of an Amer- 
can officer to, 340; letter of,om proposed 
Canadian expedition of, in 1778, 479. 

Arnold, Margaret, wile of Benedict, her 
Hguoraaco of the plot, 1. 167; Washington 
fand La Fayette desire hee to be treated 

reepect, 168. 

Artois, Comte a’, birth of the son of, i. TF 

Ascanpiek Creek, Washington's defence of 
4, 208, 

Asturias, Prince of, opposes Grimaldi, i. 
158, 

Ayen, Duc d', Maréchal de Nonilles, father. 
in-law of La Fayette, i 12, 18, 15; op- 
poved to La Fayette's going to America, 
21, 38, 38, 40, 48, 49, 51, 83, 54, 54 
Payette’ leter to, 375 mentioned, 101; 
La Fayette to, 243, 26, 344 ; La Fayette’ 
mprimament at the residence of, i. 5 

‘Ayen, Dachesse d’, i, 12-14, 39; i, 203. 



















Baker, William 8., quoted, i. 216, 217, 

Baltimore, La Fayette at, i 260; Ieavee 
for the South, 246, 287. 

Bancroft, Edward, chosen as emissary to be 
went 19 Ireland, 61 ; on the condition 
of Tre'and, 77, 78 

BDanklay, Comte dey offers his services to 
England, 1 4 

Barber, Lieutenant Colonel Prancis, i, 230; 
‘at Green Spring, 340, 363; etorme re: 
doubt at Yorktown, 483. 

Barber, Major William, wounded ut York. 
tow, i, 452, 

Barbec-Dubourg, Dr, 














i# Importance lestenel, 143, 144; 
Introduces Deane to Vergenses, 144, 

Barras, Comte de, sails for America, i 283 
Rockambean on, i. 284; unable to meet 
Washington at Wethersfield, 382; will 
not go the Chesapeake, 381; mgroee to 
remain at Newport, 387; salle for the 
Chompeake, 438; signe capitulation of 
Cornwallis, 456. 

Barren Hill, Washington’s onders to Lo 
Fayette reganting, i. 926; expedition to, 
328, 

Beaumarcbais, Caron de, employed by Ver- 
igennes, 1, 98; his letter te Vergennes, 
99; his corresponde im sus. 
pended, 100; bis communications tot 
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King forwarded by Vergennes, 100; its 
effec, 101; aida Vergennes, 102; influ 
fences the King, 118; in necord with Ver~ 
gene, 118; write “La Paix ow la 
Guerre” in favor of the American Colo- 
nee, 118; ite self contradictions, 1255 
his eonduct consistent with adesire for 
war, 126; his connection and intrigues 
with Arthur Lee, 127, 128; returns to 
Londor 








letter to the king, 182: is applied to by 
Deave, 144; Deaue told to rely on, 47; 
receives the money advanced by France 
tnd Spain, 148; establishes the house of 
Roderique Hortalts et Cie, 148; 
tioned, 187, 161; to Vergennes, 301; om 
the surrender of Burgoyne, 200. 

Bedaulx, Captain de i. 34, 64; commis 
sioned captain, 188. 

Bede. Colonel, ordered to Canada, i. 272 
‘mentioned, 284, 

Bethlehem, Pa, La Fayette taken to, i. 
236, 

Birmingham Meeting-House, i, 226, 228, 
1230, 251. 

‘Bland, Colonel Theederie, at Brandywine, 
i223, 

Bouvoulotr, Achard, sent to America ae 
secret agent by Vergeanes, |. 81; price 
of his vervices, 82; sails 83; his instruc 
tions, 81; montionsd, 8S; reaches Phila 
dolphin and reports to Vergeaner, 103; 
communicates with Congress, 103-105, 

Bouillt, de, connection of the family of, 
With that of La Fayette, 1. 7. 

Bowillé, M. de, 1. att 

Bourbon-Buseet, connection of the family 
of, with that of La Fayette, i. 7. 

Boursier, Captain Te 

Bowling Green, Va, La Fayette at, ii 288. 

Brandywine, i. 223; position of the troops 
at, 2285 battle of, 226. 

Brice r Price, i. 172,173. 

Bristol, RL, La Fayette stationed at, 
iL8. 

Broglie, Comte Charlos Frangois de, i. 17, 
18, 31-23, 25, 26,80, 89, 41; De Kalb 
‘unable to nerve, 18, 189; his scheme not 

mreazonable, 190. 

Broglia, Marshal, approves of Washington 
caution, i. 297; commander of the land 
foroes against Englund, il. 75. 
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Bohr, —, il 177. 

Burgoyne, General Sir John, 1.36; Howe 
fails to support, 213; effect of bis sur- 
render on the condact of France, 309. 

Butler, Liewenant-Colonel Richard, at 
Gloucester, i. 247, 250; at Nonmouth, 
360-874, 874, 979-381 ; on the arrival of 
‘Washington at Yorktown, ii 444, 

‘Buyswon, Chevalier da, arrives in Americs, 
4,172; his xgcount of the Journey from 
Charleston to Philadelphia, 177; hin ae- 
count of the reception of La Fayette by 
Congress, 178, 186; quoted, 183, 183; 
sets out for France, 188; mentioned, 240, 

Byles, Major, at Monmouth, i. 88. 

Byron, Admiral, i, 401, 420; expected to 
Joln Howe, 465. 





c. 


(Cadwalader, General John, fuvorsattacking 
the enemy in New Jersey, i. 48; to fol- 
low Clinton, 349, 

Cambis, Comto de, 1.438, 466, 408, 470. 

‘Camden, battle of, 1.214. 

Campbell, Geveral —, near Byrd's Ordi- 
nary, ii 354, 

‘Campbell, Lieatenant-Colonel —, ii. 208. 

‘Campbell, Major —, ii. 450, 

Camus, Simon, 1. 54. 

‘Canada, projected expedition agaiast, {257 
201; to be commanded by La Fayette, 
200; La Foyette glad to reseve it from 
the British, 2705; Franco haa ne wish that 
‘it should be conquered, 403; Ls Fayette’s 
plan for the conquest of, ii 11; it is pre- 
stented to Congress 18; approved of and 
ordered to be ent to Franklis, 145 not 
approved by Washington, 16, 16-225 Ver- 
ennes and Gérard on the sulject of its 
conquest, 15; John Laurens on La Fay- 
‘tte's plan for Hs conquest, 17; eaptured 
bby France must be retained by France, 
10; Washington's letter on La Fayetto's 
plan, 20; Henry Laurent on the same, 
22; the plan abandoned, 23, <7, 48; Ta 
Fayette and Washington's plin for de- 
ceiving the British by a propaed attack 
on, 113.115; Arnold's letor or the oxpe- 
dition to, in 1778, 47 

Candon, Lieutenant, | 34, 64; returns home, 
188. 

Capitaine, Cuptain, 1, 25, 64. 

Carlisle, Earl of, as pease commias 
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speaks bitterly against Franco, il. 81; 
challenged by La Fayette, 82, 33; to La 





4.10, 13, 13, 13, 77 

79, 13, 128, 133, 137, 150, 

Carmichael, —, i. 31,57. 

Castres, Marquis de, improvement in naval 
alfairs under, i, 201; mentioned, 283, 

‘cavalry, Ea Fayett’s want of i. 319. 

‘Champetidres, connection of the family of, 
with that of La Fayeti, i 3-5, 

Charlton, $.C., La Fayette und his eom- 
Paniona arive at, [1745 ceptare oft, 
211; Corawallis to defend, 213; Wash- 
{ington desires to send an expedition 
agains, 458. 

‘Oharleteevitl, Tarleton’ raid ony i, 330, 

Charles, Comte de, with Le Fayetiein the 
‘enterprise againet Amica, sl. 260, 

Chasteliux, Marquis de, quoted, i. 231, 
1250; account of vist to Washington and 
La Fayette, i 176-185; reaches Phila- 
delphi and is joined by La Fayette, 1855 
Yisis various battlefields, 1853 letter 
of, criticising Rochambeau eaptured and 
sent to him, 388; mentioned, 445, 

Chatham, Lord, fear in France that he 
‘may return to power, i74, 81; rows of, 
reported to Vergenna, 1 

Chaumont, M, Leray de, Deane bear letters 
to, L142; Deane receives aid frum, 148. 

Chavaniae, birthplace of La Fayette i 8 

Cheney, Thomas, at Brandywine, 1. 227. 

Chesapeake Bay, Tan Payette expedition 
o,f 243; de Grume arrives in, 428, 

Chesnoy, M. Capitaine dy, aide-docamp to 
Tin Fayette i 188; meationed, 210, 

Chickabominy Chured, La Fayette at, tL 
351. 

Coin, Major de i, 405, 415; jourcey of to 
Congrest to obtain frash supplies, 415; 
‘quoted, 418; mentions, 425, 

Choise, Duc de, i, 29; sends Baron de 
Kalb to America, 25, 4; predicts Bog- 
Jan's lm of the American Colonies, 63; 
mertionst, 66, 

Clinton, Governor Gearge, 1 283; Wash 
ington to, ti 108, 

Ctinton, Bir Henry, 1.38; endeavor to exp- 
tare La Fayette at Barren Hil 1 331, 
352, 334; mentioned, 339; eracuates 
Philadelphia, 346; Washington deter- 
‘mines to attack, in New Jersey, 348; en= 
‘amped at Allentown, 340) proveeds to 
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Monuouth Court House, 852; dangerous 

Position of 362; hisncoount of the re- 

treat, 887; marchos through New Jersey, 

388; olaime a victory at Monmouth, 359; 

tentioned, 411,413, 120; andthe sige of 

Newport, 435, 491; Washington wishes 

to attack New York while he is in South 

Carolina, il 112; leaves Cornwallis there 

ani retuma to New York, 118; or 

responds with Benedict Arnold, 116; i 

certain of the submission of the South- 

fern States, 118; encouraged by rein- 

forcenents under Admiral Graves, 128, 

129; operations against Newport, 132 

186; disagrees with Arbuthnot and aban- 

dons the stack on Newport, 136 ; levee 

New York for Gaorgia, 211; joins Pro- 

Yost, 211; captures Charleston, 21 

tums to New York, 212; seleots General 

Leslie to commence operations in Vir- 

inia, 219; sends Arnold to North Caro- 

Tina and Dundas and Simcoe to watch 

‘him, 216) reinforces Arnold, 2425 senda 

reinforcements to Virginia, 3175 bie eap- 

tured despatches disclose Germain’s plan, 

B81; receiver captured despatebes of 

Washington, 396; reprover Cornwallis 

and orders im to York, 407, 4085 igno- 

rant of Wasbingion’s march toward Vir- 
nia, 424, 

Clugny, M. de, approves of Vergennes's 
sminate, & 152, 

Cobb, Colonel —, 44. 

Coohras, Dr. Job, atends La Faye at 
Fishkill i 45-47. 

Coigny, Vieomte de, 1.80, 51. 

Colombs, Lieutenant de la, i $4; captain, 
‘4; mde aide-de-camp’ to Ta Fayette, 
188; Chevalier de tai 62. 

Commissioners of the’ United States to 
France. See Franklin, Doane, Sila and 
Lee, Arthur. 

Congres, 4 committee of, communicates 
with Boavoutolr, i, 108-105; embar- 
assed with tho fers of foreign oficers, 
170,187, nnd Le Payote, 119; La Pay: 
‘tte to, ofering services, 183; gives bia 
the commission of major-general, 18: 


















































La Fayetto to, 184; deolines the ee-vices 
‘of de Kalb and ethers, 187; agroae to re 
fmburse the French officers, 188; recon- 

\ders its decision in the case of de Kab, 
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in, hontile to Washington, 257, 258; Le 
Fayette to the President of, on expedition 
to Camus, 276; thanks La Fayette for 
hia conduct at the retreat from Newport, 
fi, 6; La Fayette's roply to, 73 reception 
‘of Gérard by, in Independence Hall, 23— 
30; dines Gérard, 305 letters of, carried 
by La Fayette to Franklin, 48; letter to 
Xauis XVE., 92; ondere Franklin to prox 
sent a sword to La Fayette, 83; La Fay- 
tte desires it to mk for French troops, 
875 appeals of, for material help. from 
France in 1780, 104; La Fayette waits 
‘on, on his arrival in Philadelphia, 105, 
100; thanks La Fayette on his return to 
America, 110; is not at fret informed of 
the Fronch expedition to America, 110; 
Luxerne address, upon the expected 
‘aid from France, 120; decides upon a 
direct appeal to Versailles for help, 163; 
La Fayette’s letter to, stating that be 
hind borrowed morcy on his own obliga- 
tions to clothe the troops, 2€1; thanks 
La Fayette, and agrees to discharge bis 
engagements, 205; plans of France con 
cealed from, 267, 278; warned not to ex- 
pect additional aid fom France, 270; 
Ietters of, to the King mentioned, 278 
thanks La Fayette for conduct in Vir~ 
sinis and places the Alliance at bis dis- 
poral to return to France, 462, 463. 

“Considérntions,” paper by Vergennes 
advocating the American cause, i. 108; 
considered by the Cabinet, 117; approved, 
118; sophisms of 124, 126. 

“Conway Cabal," its object, i, 2575 em 
deavors of, to separate La Fayette from 
‘Washington, 268, 

Conway, General Thomas,  figure-bead 
in the “ Cabal," 257 ; inspector-general, 
258) t» accompany La Payetteto Canada, 
270; La Payette refuson to have bim a 
hie adviser, 278; informs Ia Fayette 
that the expedition to Canada must be 
abandoned, 282; mentioned, 287; bis 
downfall, 290, 

Comell, Ezekiel, i 462, 

Corni, M. de, ii 194. 

Cormwallis, General Lord, commands in 
‘Now Jersey, i, 200; returns to New York, 
203; is again called to New Jersey, 207; 
arprised, 210; at Brandywine, 228-251 ; 
attacks Fort Mercer, 245, 2405 at Gloo- 
ester, 247; left ia command in South 
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Carolina, il. 118-212; reinforces Clinton, 
211; to defend Charleston, 113; gains 
the battle of Camden, 214; General 
Leslie to act under, 215, 216; Arnold to 
co-operate with, 217; to defat Greene 
‘and gain possoasion of the Carolinas, 
217; pursues General Greene, 18; is sa 

‘cetsful at the battle of Guilrl Court 
House, 219; retreats, and is pursued by 
Greene, 2195 marches to Virginia, 2195 
to be rinforeed by Arnold ard Phillipe, 
252; forced to retreat, 258; decides to 
march to Virginis, 309; orders Phillipe 
to join him at Petersburg, 316; Simooe 
fand Tarleton to aid, 806; force under, 
309; joins Arnold, 311; bis importance 
in Virginia, 312; the defeat of La Fay- 
tte hie firt object, 319; his rontemptu- 
‘ous allusion to La Fayette, 320; La 
Fayette will not engago wit, 520; en- 
deavors to turn La Fayette's tank, 3295 
Gnds it impomible to prevat Wayne 
from joining La Fayette, 828; marches 
to Charlottesville, 329; sends Simeoe to 




















In the renult. of his expedition, 337; fs 
followed by La Payette on his retreat 


through Richmond, 238; Ta Fayette 
correspond: with, regarding x exchange 
of primner, 339; deceived as to La Fay- 
ette's numbers, 344; appeared to have 
changed paces with Ta Payette, 244; 
his various alting-places, 43; withe 
draws to Williamsburg, 247; abandon 
the conquest of Virginia, 349; puts his 
troops in motion, 855; proceeis to Porta- 
‘mouth, 250; roceives intelligmeo of La 
Fayotte's movements, 283; fille in i 
attempt to entrap La Fayetts at Green 
Spring, 360, 361; withdraws to Ports. 
‘mouth, 371; trouble between Cinton and, 
S77; ordered to embark his toop, 396 
‘an attempt to capture, decided upon, 404, 
405; reproved by Clinton for retiring to 
Portsmonth, 407; ordered to Yorktown, 
408; taker position at Yorltown and 
Gloucester, 409; bis plane uaknown to 
La Fayette, 411; his movemert up Chee 
apeake Bay confuses La Fayette, 412; 
fears that he might escape, 420; La 
Payette takes steps to preven: him from 
retiring, 432; makes a recomoiseancs 

and prepares to defend Yorkown, 432; 
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the French officers anxious to attack, 
428, 432; Washington on is position, 
437; allowed no rest by the allied forces, 
448; his advance redoubts captured, 45 
attempts a sorte, 453; correspondence of, 
regarding surrender, 454; granted 
sane terms as Lincoln, 4565 pleads ill 
nes, 481; courtesy shown to, 4375 
reads his army to La Fayette, 457, 

Coudmay, General du, mentioned, 1 180, 

Counsil of war at Valley Forge, 1. 224, 
‘347; in Hopewell Township, 850 

Cowpens, vetory oft 217. 

Cuyler, — 1. 283. 




















D. 

Dames, Josoph Frangols do, 161, 185, 
nm 

Davis, Ceptain John, journal quoted, i 828, 
304, 341, 347, 358, 

Dasuions,—, a booksller in Philadel- 
Phia, i. 103, 

Dayton, Colonel William, i 232. 

‘Deas, Sil, arrives in Franco i. 24j reports 
to Congress the rage for watering the 
Amerionn service, 24; contract of, with 
dle Kalb, 25; delighted with La Puyette's 
esprusing the American cause, 265 date 
of his interview with fa Py 
Kalb discussed, 27; La Fay 
him for bis frankness, 315 contract of, 
with La Fayette and others, 34, 355 to 
Gerard, 41} alarmed at the offelal dis. 
approval of La Fayate's conduct 423 to 
Congrese regarding La Fayette, 69; sent 
bby Congress to France, 1085 presence of, 
in Paris exciter the suspicion of the 
British Government, 137; instructions 
of, 142; bears letter to Dr. Dubourg and 
others, 142; finds his importance lowe 
enol, 164; applies to Beanmarchais, 1 
Interview of, with Vergennes, 14, 1465 fe 
told to rely upon Beaumatchais, 14 
ogotinter through Beaumarchals, 1 
recsives ald from Chaumont, 148; trans: 
actions of, known ty Englasd, 149; 
mentioned, 157, 161,142, 168; to Gérard, 
usted, 104; ‘communicates with Vo 
emer, 163; not invited to Verein, 
165; accompanies Franklin to Versailes 
tnd addreas Vergennes, 168, 167; urged 
to return to Paris, 197; with others, acks 
for supplies, 168; thelr request ir de- 
clined, 109; quoted, 170; La Fayette 
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resents his contract with, to Congress, 
179; to send engineers to Ameria, 1805 
ceriticled hy de Kalb, 186; exceeded his 
fsuthorty, 187; mentioned, 300; signs the 
treaty with France, 316; returns to the 
United States with d'Estaing, 400; lands 
st Chester, 404; aequainted with Gérard, 
H28, 

Deane, Simeon, brings news of treaty with 
France, 318, 

Declaration of Independence, inBuence of, 
in Europe, i 24. 

D'Estaiog, Soo Rataing. 

De Gras. See Gast, de. 

Do Kalb, See Kalb, de, 

Delawary, operation ia, in 17, 1, 222, 

Dolewser, Colonel, 5.24, 84 

Des Touches, Cheralicr, succeels Ternay, 
{i, 221; attempts wo break blockade, 221 
sends expedition against Arnold, 222 
Washington to, 225; will earry oat plan 
propored by Washington, 228; rivalry 
towant La Fayette, 230; ils for the 
Chesapeake, 259; allows time to be lost, 
241; engages with Arbuthnot and is de- 
featod, 242 ; roturas to Newport, 242; La 
Fayetio mistakes the British Meet for 
that of, 244; La Payette surprised at 
the numarrival of, at Portsmouth, 245, 
246; La Fayette hears of the action of, 
with Arbuthnot, and reports to Washing- 
ton, 247. 

Deux-Pents, Colonel Guillaume de, ji. 441. 

Dickinson, Genoral Philemon, ordered to 
New Jersey, i. $48; at Monmouth, 352, 
354, 960, 303, 370, 

Dichiunen, they deliveed up by ber cap- 
tain, 129. 

Digby, Admiral, arival of, at New York, 
wi 446, 

Diplomatic relations between France and 
the United States, binning ot 142, 
Doaiol, M. Henri, quoted regurding the 
dixto of the Duke of Gloucester’s visit to 
Mets, 117; discovers. valuable. papers 
‘lating tothe sloge cf Newport, 410, 4395 
quote, ik 99; quoted rogarding the 
Southern campaign, 283; on Wasbing- 
ton’s knowledge of de Graste's move. 

ments, 496, 

Donop, Count, death of, 1. 245. 

Dorset, MM de, at Newport, i. 44, 

Drayton, William Henry, drafts resolutions 
pon. La Fayette's departure, i 43. 
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Duane, James, Washington to, ii. 
rmentiored, 110. 

Dubie Martin, M., secretary of Comte de 
Broglie, quoted, i. 24, 28 

Dubole-Martiny Franpol, mentioned, 1. 32, 
44, 54 rtaroe home, 188, 

Dubourg, Barbeu:, Dr. See Barbeu-Da- 


108; 








Dubuyeroe, Major, b 54. 
von. 

Duer, William, i. 283, 

‘Dumas, Coant Mathiee, i. 161, 444. 


See, also, Bays 





‘at Green Spring, 362. 

Dundase, Colonel, at Gloucester, ii, 420. 

Duplessis, M. Manduit-, mentioned, i, 240; 
‘At Glonsester, 250. 

Duportail. See Portail. 


gE. 


Bien, Wiliam, peace commissioner from 
Great Britain, 1 $1. 

Edwards, Major, at Groen Spring, il 263. 

Ellis, Colenl, at Gloucester, i. 258, 

anyne, Captain, fi. 329, 

Eogland, hostility of France toward, i. 60; 
unconsciously aaiste Vergennes by her 
‘conduct toward Spain with regard. to 
Portugal, 72,18; rumor that she will de- 
clare wit against Prance, 19; declares 
the Colmics in rebelion, 87; endeavor 
to form an alliance with Rusia, 88; 
hnatred of France for her the trae cause 
of hher conduct, 127; representative of, 
‘question: Vergennes regarding the naval 

theanewer, 196 Spain 

France in a war agstast, 

‘on certsin condition, 153; expedition t, 
sbandoned, October 17,1779, ti 

Erskine, —, fi. 62. 

Estaing, Comte Charles Heart Théodat 
expedition of, 1. 394-430; effect of ar 
rival of, in America, $04; miafortunes of 
threaten to deprive America of the ad 
vantage of the alliance with France, 
395; eamestnes of to serve America, 
306; Lauis XVI. appoints commander of 
the squidron, 398; account of bis lif, 
398, 390; attends « mass om bis lect in 
celebration of the declaration of war ia 
Aid of the United States, 401; instrac- 
tions of, 401, 4025 to Washington de- 
claring bs readinen to verve the United, 
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States, 404; to Congress, 409; La Fay- 
‘etto’sleiters to, of historical value, 40 
415; shares danger with his wen, 417; 
disappointiment of, at not being able to 
rons the bar at New York, 419; to Wash- 
ington before leaving Sandy Hook, 421; 
La Fayette to, 423-4255 is glal of the 
arrival of La Fayette, 420; qperations 
Newport, 431-494; readineas of, 
to attack Newport, 431; to Washington 
ted, 431; disappointment «f, at the 
20 of the amy, 432; reply of, to Sulli- 
van, 482; urges promptness 432; Fleary's 
letter to, quoted, 434; La Fayette to, 
quoted, 4375 letters of, quoted, 485; La 
Fayette warmly received by, 437; prop- 
erly estimates La Fayette’s paition in 
America, 438; justifies his reception of 
La Fayette, 439; La Fayette consults 
with, regarding the attack on Newport, 
439; La Fayette to, on affairs at 
port, 440; proceeds to carry eat Sullie 
‘yan's plan of attack, 447; anxiows to take 
otession of Canoniout Island, 447; ia 
obliged to wait for Sullivan, 448; La Fay. 
tte 10, regarding sommand of detach- 
ment, 48; eautions La Fayetie not to 
[ress his views too strongly on Sullivan, 
450 ; desires that the French trops shall 
share all daager equally with the Amer- 
cans, 434; generously consider: himself 
fs rorving under Sallivan, 454; ngroot 
with Sullivan on a plan of attick, 485 ; 
enters the main channel at Newport, 
456 ; lands his troops on Canoaicat Ial- 
and, 456; arazod to hear that Sulliv 
hhas mored before the appoinied tim 
457; charged with being unduly sensi- 
tive, 458; did not permit his personal 
foclingsto influence him, 460; harsof the 
arrival of Lont Howe off Rhode Island, 
Falls we moot Howe, 462; hie o 
Bogement with Howe proventsl by a 
storm, 463; his Moet scattered and dam- 
‘aged, 404; prepares to return to New~ 
port tonuat Sullivan, 466; ie arged by 
his officers to sail to Boston, 464; anchors 
before Rhode Island, 465; infirms Sul- 
ivan of his intention of siling for 
Boston, 466; to Sallivnn, 468; declines 
to join in an attack on Newport 468; La 
Fayette endeavors to induce bin to assist 
Sullivan, 400; La Fayette’s letter to, 
410; alle for Boston, 478; Sulivan pro 
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tests agalost his action, (74; La Fayette 
10,477; La Fayette to Washington ro- 
garding, 480; is again urged by La Fay- 
fette to retsrn to Rhode Island, 486, 48% 
401; bis carmest dacire to serve America, 
492; to Washington quoted, 492; Wash- 
ington to, 493; complimentary resolu- 
tions of Congress regarding, 404; La 
Payelte’s visit to, ih. 8; La Fayetio oo 
‘munieates his plan for the conquest of 
Canada to, 11; opposed to La Fayette’s 
challenging Carlile, 33; to Washington 
retult of his expedi- 
ited States unfortunate, 
59; assists in preparing plans for the 
‘expedition to Amerios (1780), 94; men- 
tioned, 129; commands the French fleet 




















“Family Compact, The” between France 
‘and Spain, i. 69, 115, 126, 

Fayolles, or Fayols, Lieutenant-Colonel de, 
i 34, 54, 188, 

Fayon, AbDS, preceptor of La Fayette, i, 
11, 1, 

Febiger, Colonel Christian, near Byrd's 
Ordinary, li, 354; quoted, 355, 

Feltman, Lieutenant Williams, diary of, 
quoted, ii. 311, 431. 

Ferguson, Major Patrick, at King’s Moun- 











Fersen, Count Axel, ii, 16 

Fishbourne, Major, at Monmooth, i. 973, 
374, 380, 381. 

Fishkill, Washington entertains Ta Payctto 
ty ih 40; La Payette’s illness at, 45, 

Fitzgerald, Lieutenant-Colonel, testimony 
of, 1.301, 

Flag of ervce, La Fazette’s correspondence 
with Gonoral Phillips regarding m re- 
ported violation of, il. 300-805, 

Fleury, Lieutenant-Colotel Louis, men- 
toned, 1. 240; visite d’Estaing with 
Hamilton, 407. 

Floridabinnea, Conde de, sveceeds Grimaldi, 
4,198; does not consider Spanish interests 
‘entioal with thote of France, 292; de- 
lines to speak of his policy, 301; men 
tioned, 307; refuses te take part with 
France in war against England, 3135 
fayors fomenting « rebellion in Ireland, 
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i, 61; requests France to aid Spain in 
‘obtaining territory from the United States, 
9, 

Forman, General David, at Monmouth, 6. 
160; testimony of, 377, 380. 

Fores, residence of the La Fayettes, 1. 4. 

Fort Mercer, . 244; murrender of, 245, 

Fort Mifflin, i. 244; wurrender of, 243. 

France, cause of the hostile sentiment of, 
toward England, 1. 60, 61; desire of, to 
avenge the Seven Years? War, 61, 63; 
efirts of, to induce Spain to join her in 
upporting the Ameriaan Colonies agai 
‘England, 70, 20; desires to have a fired 
understanding with Spain regarding 
America, 79; rumor that England will 
declare war nguinst, 79; her alliance with 
Spain acknowledged, 89; Government 
of, arged to support the Colonies by Ver- 
geancs in papers entitled “Rédexions 
and “Considérations” 92, 108; pro- 
gramme of Government of, in 1776, 9 
assistance of, of inestimable value to the 
United States, 126 ; first oficial act of, in 
the war, 132; naval forces to be it readi- 
eis for war, 185; invitel by Spain to 
fait in the capture of Portugal and to 
seize Brazil, 139; Cabinet of, consider 
minute prepared by Vergegnes in 1776, 
LBL; obliged to retract from the position 
the bad takes, on account of the defeat 
at Long Island, 187; alliance of, with 
the United States, 202-316; attitude of, 
toward the United States unchanged, 283; 
tunable to count upon the co-operation of 
Spain, 201; armed participation of, in 
the War of Independence, 304; lean 
made by, to the United States in 1780, 
H, 104, 1055 the ald of, of paramornt 
Importance to America in 1780, 16% 
only hope of America in 1780, 
Colonel Laurens rent to, 19 
extend auditional assistance to America, 
267, 268; begins to feel the burden of 
the war, 268; embarrassed by Amerien’s 
Appeal for asistance, 269; the aid he 
Aetermined to farnish, 277; hor plans 
mast remain secret, 278, (For efforts of 
France to induce Spain to join her in 
tupporting the American Colonies, +r, 
al, Floridablanea ani Vergennes.) 

Franklin, Benjamin, 1. 28, 81, 96; to Con 
grow regarding La Fayette, 89; men- 
tome, 105; conducts negotiations with 
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Montaudoin Friree, 130; drafts Deaoe's 
instrctions, 142; selected to join Deans, 
162; voyage to France, 162; to Hancock 
Set IS) api iy 280 26 
pect shown tu, 164; 10 : 
interview of, vith Vergenten, 165; et 
invited to Vermills, 165; feels that 
the people of France’ are favorably fa- 
clined toward the Colonies, 166; 














Gérard, 167} with’ others, addrenes # 
memorial to. Vergeones nfore leaving 
Versailles asking fer supplies, 167, 164; 
AS get St 8) gee 1 
sends engineers to America, 1 
sty of soaraning the Frost 
Government, 297; Vergenses profes 
ignorance reganting, 208; expectation 
of, regarding trealy not falfiled, 298: 
fovial position of, of great value, 307; 
mentioned, 319; signs the treaty witt 
France, 318; agyuainted with Gérar, i. 
245 La Fayette bears letters from Cre: 
rem to, 48; desires an interview with 
Ia Fayette, 87; La Fayette unwilling 
to trust him folly in the designs pos 
Ireland, 62; La Fayette refere Congres 
to, fr information, 71; has money to pay 
bile of Congress, 745 differences of, with 
‘Adams and Lee, 74; to La Fasetto on 
‘presentation of rword from Oongres, 83; 
La Fayette’ reply to, $8, $4; La Fayete 
‘corresponds with, on the expedition 
‘Auerica, ST; embarrassment of, causel 
bby lack of funds, 1055 Washington ts 
fon the want of money, 199; is in favet 
ft the Preveh Cont, 198, 197; asks fer 
‘ditional aid fom France, 270-272 j ant 
Vergennes reganting the six milion lost, 
216, 270, 

Franval, Lieatenaat-Calonel de, mentions, 
4.34, 54; retarns home, 188, 

French alliance, importance of, 4. $17; 
noms of; received at Valley Forge, 318; 
fonder of Washington for celebration of 
nem of, 320, 821. 
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Galvan, Major, fi. 179, 205 ; at Green Spring, 
362, 363; gallant conduet of, 370. 
Gatves, SeMlor, on Amerioan troops, 1.822. 
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Garnier, M., i. 102; to Vergemes, givin 
ws of Lord Chatham, §. 149; informs 
‘Vergennes of the passage of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 151; iniorms Ver- 
‘gennes of the defeat at Long land, 155. 
Gates, General Horatio, ambiticus to st 
‘ceed Washington, i257; appointed presi- 
dent of the Board of War, 258; La Fay- 
ette’s ronpost for, 258; La Tayotte to, 
250; signs instructions for La Fayette, 
272; signs additional instructions, 2743 
‘La Fayette proposes health of Washing- 
ton in bis house, 276; mentioned, 284; 
La Fayette appeals to, 286; nentioned, 














824; commands Soathern department, ii, 





Gérard de Rayneval, Conrad Absxandre, i. 
41, 42 ;nctsas interpreter for Deane in in. 
terview with Vergennes, 1445 Deane to, 
quoted, 164; American Commissioners 
referrel to, 187; reads reply of the Cabi- 
net to the Commissioners, 1095 s first min- 
‘stor of Franco to the United States, sails 
with @'Bstaing, 400; lands st Chester, 
404; strives in Philadelphia, 408; de- 
Highted with his reception, 1085 finds 
resources are not available, 416; men- 
tioned, 476; Vergennes's onkrs to, re- 
‘garding Canada, li, 15; his leer to Ver- 
genneson the subject, 15, 23; hie fitness 
for his mision, 24; his portrait, 24; his 
welcome in Philalelphia, 25, presenta. 
tion of his credentials to Corgress, 26— 
130; dinner in bis honor given by Congress, 
30; superseded by the Chevater de La 
‘Luzerne as French minister tothe United 
States, 705 assists in preparing plans for 
the expedition to America, 94. 

Germain, Lord George, |. 33, 45; desire of 
Lord North to shift responstility on to, 
119; reported embarrassment of, 119; to 
the Howes, 211; mentioned, ti. 115; 

quoted, 212; to Clinton on 

















jer, Madame, 1. 39, 

Gibbs, Major, i. 180. 

Gilpin, Gideon, residence of, heul-quarters 
of Lin Payette 1. 225, 

Gimat, Major de, 5. 34, 54; made aidede- 
‘camp to La Fayette, 188; nssies La Fay- 
tte at Brandywine, 231; nentioned, 
240; at Glencester, 250; at Burren Hil, 

‘Vor. 11.23 
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385; bears challenge from La Fayette to 
Tonl Carlile, 34 mentioned, 185, 2305; 
sent to Cape Henry with despatches for 
do Grasse, 420; storms redoubt at York- 
towo, 452. 

Gist, General Mordecai, to be sent to Wile 
smington, li. 459, 

Gloucester, Duke of, his ncoount of the 
‘American war in 1775 interests La Fay- 
tte in the struggle, i. 17, 18. 

Gloucester, N.J., Cornwallis at, 1. 247; La 
Fayette’s attack on, 247, 251 ; his letter 
to Washington on, 249, 

Glover, General John, ordered to Rhode 
Island, i, 422; repalies the enemy at 
Newport, 485. 

Gouvion, M. de, i. 240; constructs s fort for 
the Mohawhs, 288; mentioned, 443, 444, 
i, 232, 435. 

Grant, Gereral, in attempt to capture La 
Fayette at Barren Hill, 1. 331-334 ; de- 
ccoived by La Fayette, $35; escapes a 














Grantham Papers quoted, 1. 165, 
Grasse, Comte de, to command the feet sent 
to America, ii, 268, 273, 277, 278; eaile 
for Americs, 283 ; Rochambeau to, urging. 
him to anil for tho United States, 3865 
Rocharmbenu sends Washington’ plan to, 
‘and asks his nid, 390; to Rochambeas, 
398; Rochambeas to, 899; Washington 
desires him to land at Sandy Hook, 400 ; 
ie reply to Rochambeuu, stating that he 
will ail for the Chesapeake, 401, 402; La 
Fayette learns of his sailing for the Ches- 
‘apeake, 417; Colonel Gimat sent to Cape 
Tleary with despatches for, 420; arrives 
in Chesapeake Bay, 4233) receiver La 
Fayette's despatches, 428; impatient to 
attack Cornwallis, bu: is restrained by 
La Fayetto, 428, 4325 has no orders from 
Washington, 433; La Fayette to Wash 
ington on the arrival of, 485; Washing 
ton ansious rogarling, 437; defeats 
Graves, 439; Washington hears of his 
arrival in the Chempeake, 440; fears 
at he may be obliged to leave the Ches- 
apeake to engage the enemy, 446; deter- 
‘mines to remain, 448; and the surrender 
rraallis, 4565 to acest in am 
expedition to Charleston or Wilmington, 
458-460, 
Graves, Admiral, arrives in America, if, 
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ft New York, 438; sails for the Chesa- 





peaks, 450; is driven of by de Grame, 
4M, 
Graywor, Colonel —, at Monmouth, i, 





384, 368, 
Greaton, Colonel —, i, 272, 
Green Spring, battle of, i 357-261. 
Groene, General Nathaniel, at Fort Wash- 
ington, i 100; at Brandywine, 225, 220, 
231; ordered to New Jeney, 246; to his 
wife on La Fayette, 240; at Gloucester, 
248; mentioned, 251, 253, 324; favors at- 
the enemy in New Jersey, 348, 
at Monmouth, 383, 386 ; appointed 
to share the command in Rhode Island 
at the sioge 














sit Boston, i; presides 
‘over the court-martial which tries André, 
169; appointed to commatd of the South- 
fern forces, 215; Cornwallis hopes to de 
feat, 217; is pursued by Cornwallis, 2185 
retires to Virginia, 218; returns to North 
Carolina, and is defeated st Guilford 
CourtHtouse, 219; pursues Cornwallis, 
219; to Washington, infirming him of 
his retreat, 238; La Fayette proposes to 
send him his fleld-pieces, 251 ; weakness 
force, 252; to be amitel, 252; La 
‘Fayetio t0 co-operate with, 204, 237; 
thinks La Payette would better march 
routhwani, 258; La Fayette expects to 
reecive orders from, 280; Steuben re- 
ports to, 202; La Payette reports to, 203; 
La Fayette receives no erders from, but 
endeavors to assist 298, 209; importance 
Of the Virginin campaign to, 311; onders 
La Fayette to remain in Virginia, 212; 
Is ofered part of La Fayette’ command, 
324; La Fayette to Steuben on his con- 
ition, 324; Lm Payette to, on the battle 
of Green Spring, 364, 365; La Fayette 
wishes to assist him, 371, 8725 to be re- 
inforeed, 458, 461. 
neral, to prevent Cornwallis 
jing to North Carolina, i, 


























10, 

Grey, General Charles, in attempt to eap- 
ture La Fayette at Barren Hill, 882 
335, 

Grier, Lieutenant, wounded at Green 
Spring, ii 360. 

Grimaldi, Marqués de, prime minister of 
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Spain, . 71, 76,90, 116; Vergennes com- 

rounieates with, 128; reply of, 128; Ver~ 

seones to, 133; shares in part the views 
of the French Cabinet, 137; unpopularity 

t,130; propoane that Spain abould tend 

money to the Colenies, 140, 141; men- 

tioned, 152; letter of, o Aranda quoted, 

‘ed of the wiministration of, 158, 

mentioned, 202, 

Guichen, M. de, departure from France of, 
for the West Indies ii, 125 Ternay ap- 
peala to, for help, 129; Washington ap- 
poals for aid to, 15, 160, 

Guilford Court-House, battle of, ti. 219. 

Giuines, Comte de, French minister to Eng- 
nnd, reports the outbreak of the Ameri- 

to the Comte de Ver- 

letters of Vergennes to, 73, 

14, 87; mentioned, 79, 61, 86, 98; gives 

Aliseatisfuction and is reealied, 101. 














Hanilton, Colonel Alexander, favors an at- 
tack on the British i 251; to La Fayette, 
345 at Monmouth, 839-368, 865, 3 
880, $91; bears despatches to d'Estaing, 
406, 414, 415, 417, 418, 420, 421, 425, 
424; La Fayette preferred him as envoy 
to France and proposed kim for adjutant 
‘general, il. 203; La Fayette wishes for 
bis presence in Virginia, $15; storms a 
reloubt at Yorktown, 450; contradicts 
the story that La Fayette ordered po 
quarter to bo shown at Yorktown, 453. 

Hansock, John, extract from letter of 
Deane to, i. 163; appointed to weloome 
Gérard 0 Philadelphia, 408; at Rhode 
Inland, 472; at Boston, 491; entertains 
La Fayette in Boston, ii, 107. 

Hand, Geaeral Edward, command in the 
ight infantry, ti, 1435 appointed adj 
tant-general, 204; mentioned, 444. 

Harmer, Lieutenant-Coloael Josiah, at 
Groen Spring, i, 363, 

Harticon, Benjamin, i105; to Washington 
regarding La Fayette’s commission, 219, 
‘Harrison, Uieutenant-Coloel Hobert I, at 

‘Monmouth, i. 382, 383, 

Hartford, meeting of Washington with 
Rocbambenu and Ternay at, ii. 161-163, 

Hartaville, Bucks County, Pa, La Fayette 
‘int joins the army at, 1.217, 

Hay, Colonel —, 1. 283-288. 
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Hazen, General Moses, ordered to Canada, 
4, 272; meationed, 273, 284, i, 280, 452, 
479. 

Heath, 6: 








arrival ofthe Fretch foot to Vashington, 
124; alls the French troops in Khode 
Island, 128; asks for troops tbe rent to 
Newport, 182; confers with French off. 
‘ors, 183; entertains de Chasellux, 1785 
Jeft'in command of the for on the 
Hudson, 434, 

Hermione, the frigate to eonveyLa Payetio 
to Boston, i. 93; arrival of, at Boston, 
106, 

Hickman, Je, Job, quoted, 1.227. 

ill, Captain, at Green Spring, i. 359, 361. 

Hite, Colonel —, at Glouceste i. 250, 

Wotler, —, Hi. 98, 122, 

Holland, La Fayetio proposes securing 
oan ia, for America, fi, 69; Joan made 
Ja, by France forthe benoit «f America, 
282. 

Hood, Sir Samael, sent to Now York by 
Rodaey, i 438, 

Howe, Richard, Lord Admiral, 151; joim 
his brother, Sir William, in America, 192 
hia proclamation offering parton, 202 
Lord George Germain to, 211; takes 
‘part in tho afar at Barren HIN, 33 
401, 413, 420; and tho siege «f Newport, 
435, 476, 489, 490; arrives off Rhode 
Toland, 461; d'Bstaing determines to en- 
age, 401; is eogagement with @'Es- 
ting prevented by a storm, 463; poesi- 
Dility of being joined by Byren, 405. 

Howe, General Robert, waitson La Fayette, 
4.174; mentioned, it, 180, 1435 murren- 
ders Savannah, 208; is sueceeted by Gen- 
‘eral Lincoln, 210, 

Howe, General Sir Willlam, 5.150, 1555 
returns frm Halifax, 191;) Washington’a 
‘answer to, 192; his character, 198 oo 
‘entrate his troops near Now York, 193; 
abandons his cazap at Whito Pains, 198; 
his proclamation offering pardon, 202, 
returns to New York, 208; lord Geor 
Germain to, 211; retires fromNew Jersey 
in 1777, 213; fails to suppor. Burgoyne, 
213; aails for the Delaware, 214; fest 
bearing, anchors in Chesapeake Bay, 220; 
at Head of Elk and at Brandywine, 2265 
‘makes no attempt to follow up bis vic- 
tory, 234; marches to Chestoat Hill and 
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Witteman, 254; mentioned, 269, 3265 
taker part in the air at Barren, Hill, 
31, 832, 336, 

Howell, Major, at Mosmoath, & 28, 
ivr Major Henjamin, Ln Payette ariv 

1 the house of, 173,178. 

Humphreys, Lieutenant-Colonel David, i 
Il. 

ompton, Colonel Richard, with Wayne fn 
Virgins i 328; at Green Spring, 383. 














{iefvaso, San, 1. 193, 

Inlepeniience, Declaration of, news of, 
reiches Paris, 1. 117; Vergennes heart 
of ite passage, 150; his opinion regard 
Ing it, 101; excites aympathy in France, 
16. 

Tudependence Tall, reception in, of Gérard, 
i. 21, 28, 30; plan of chamber in, 20, 

Tadians, Troquols, at Barren Hl, 4. 328, 











Ireland, France and Spain propose to fo- 
‘ment a rebellion in, 1 154 ti, 61-68, 


3 

Jackwon. Colonel Henry, at Mormouth, | 
358, 850, 363, 260-971, 375. 

Jay, John, L109; to La Fayette upon the 
conquest of Canada, i. 48, 

‘Jelferson, Thomas, selected to join Dente, 
‘ani deslines, 1, 162; letter to, from 
Washington, ii, 1085 Le Payetio to sake 
ing for militia, 233; La Fayette corre 
spends with, 244; La Payette to cotsult 
with, 255; Inform: La Fayette of the 
British advance on Potorsbarg, 287; La 
Fayette to, 289; La Fayette to, rogard- 
ing impresement, 123; despatches of, to 
Ja Fayette captured, $27; narrowly o 
‘capes captre, 820, 

ohson, Captain, 5. 903, 

ohnson, Thomas, i. 105, 

Jobnatone, George, peace commissioner from 
Great Britain, i. 31. 

Tones, Captain —, at Monmouth, i. 382. 

Jones, Captain John Paul, propised com- 
‘ander of expedition on British seaports, 
41.88, 595 and Captain Landais, 199, 

‘Tone, William, residence of, near Brandy- 
wing, 228, 

Jordan, John W., quotol, i. 237. 

‘Joseph TI, of Austin visite Paris i, 54. 
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Kalb, Baron de, sketch of i. 225, employed 
by Choiseal to visit America ia 17 
28; again employed to visit America 
on m secret mission in the interest of de 
Broglie, 23; his fit interview with 
Deaze, 25; ixengaged by Deane with the 
rank of major general, 255; «prevented 
from sailing from Havro, 23; meee La 
Fayette, 26; the date of this inter 
Aiscused, 27; Dubvis-Martin to, a La 
Fayette’ detention, 28; returns to Paris, 
29; visits de Broglie with La Fayette, 
30; La Payetto concealed at hie house, 
34; agreement of, with Deane, 35; his 
‘idicultics in leaving France, 37—42, 4 
to bie wife, 48, 47, 90, 83; annoyed at 
the delay in sailing, 48; uderestinates 
ia Fayetiy 49; alla for America, 645 
tent to America by Cholseul in 1708, 

Arrives in America, 171; journey 

of, tPhiladotphia, 177; mentioned, 180; 
awaits the answer of Congress, 183; 
rmortiied at his portion, 186; unable to 
serve do Broglie, 186, 189; appeals to 
Congres, 186; eriticiser Deane, 186; 
thanked by Congress, 188; tare for 
hom, 188; made major-general, and re- 
rmaics in America, 189} character of, 
240; on foreign oficers, 241; attachment 
to La Fayette, 261; La Fayette elects 
him to accompany him to Canada, 276; 
retums t Valley Forge, 200; mentioned, 
821, 824; marchor from Valley Forge, 
349; killed at battle of Camden, il, 
a 

Kapp, Frederick, quoted, on the date of 
the interview between de Kalb and Silas 
Dense, i 27; on the date of de Kalb's 
‘contenct with Deane, 36; his unjust erti- 
cin of La Fayette i. 250. 

Kennett Square, British army at, i. 225, 

Keppel, Advaira, i 412, 

Knox, General Henry, mentioned, i. 322, 
324; scrompanios General Washington 
in the interview with Rochambeau and 
Termay, ii. 161; mentioned, 180, 183, 
445, 

Kayphausen, General, joins General Howe, 
4, 1955 at Brandywine, 225-227, 23; in 
retreat from Philadelphia, 348) com- 
smanis in New York during the alsence 
of Clint, i, 201, 
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Ts Fayette, Anastasio de, birth and mar 
age of, i. 87, 345, 
Tn Fayete, Antoine de, 
La Fayette, Charles de Motier de, i. 5; 
knighted, 6, 
La Fayeite, Edouard Motier de, |. 6. 
Ia Payette, Githert Motier do, 13. 
a Fayete, Gilbert Motior de, TIL, i. 6 
ua Fayeite, Gilbert Motier de, IV, . 4, 6. 
La Foyette, Gilbert Motier, Marquis de. 
‘His family, and cause of his coming 
to America, i. 1-90; origin of name, 3; 
‘ancestors, 3; connection of his family 
with that of Motier, 3; of Champetidres, 
3; of Viseno, 4; hls inheritance, 5; his 
family distinguished in wars, 5, 
women of bis family, 6, 7; related by 
marriage with prominent families in 
Franee, 7; bis parents and their resi- 
dence, 7, 8; his birth, 9; death of bis 
father, 0; early life of, in Auvergne, 10 
his teaining, 10; straitened circumstances 
his education, 11; in- 
of the tunity of Lusigaem-Lo- 
ay on his character, 11; death of his 
mother, 11; heir to Comte de Ia Rivire, 
11) sees) prea eet 
ship, 12; early married life of 1 
tration for atta! ie, 13) bls socal 
life, 14, 185 gives offence to Louis 
XVITL, 165 fint hears of the Ameri- 
fan Revolution through the Duke of 
Gloucester, 18-10; determined to come to 
Amerion, but is opposed by his wife's 
family, 21; vain efforts of the Comte de 
Brogtis to persuade him to abandon the 
project, 21; Comte de Broglie introduces 
hhim to Baron de Kalb, 22; his interview 
‘with Deane, 273 is refused permission 
to £0 to America, 28; salects device for 
his arms, 29 determines to fitout an ex- 
ppdition at his own expense, $0; consolts 
‘de Broglie and determines that the voy- 
‘age must be made, 30; the American 
Commissioners advise abandoning the 
undertaking, $1; plans to secare 1 ship, 
31; selects Dubois Martin as agent, 32 
purchases La Victoire, $2; visite Bog: 
Jana and is presated to King George; 
criticisms on this visit, $25 returne to 
Paris and retire to the houte of de Kalb, 
34; final arrangements and contract eo- 
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tered into with Deano, 6; rank of 
iajor-general conferred upon, 35; 
obliged to leave France weretly, 36; 
‘opposed by the Due d’Ayen, 37, 38; order 
fsruel directing his reture, 38; cons. 
dence of his wile, 33; departs for Bor- 
eaux, 38; dificulties of his journey, 
8, 99; interference of the Duc d’Ayen, 
40) excites general interest, 40; Dean's 
Vindication regarding the departure of 
from France, 41, 42; his oonduct causes 
the King to forbid French offcera to verve 
in the Amerioas army, 43; letter on 
presentation at Court of St James, 43, 
44; reaches Bordeaux, 46; goes aboard 
La Victolre, 405 arrives wt Los Pasajes, 
4 ordored by tho King to return, 48; de 
Kalb is disappointed in, and doubts his 
‘obtaining permission to sul, 0, 62; let- 
tor from de Kalb, 82; leavor Bordeaux 
ia joined by Vioomte de Mauroy. 52, 
53; assumes the dinguise of a post-boy, 
83; arviven at Lov Pans, 8; sails for 
America, 20th April, 1777, 54; bis course 
proved in Parisian ofrolag 54; persone 
who accompanied him on La Victoire 
545 ondore his captain to sail directly for 
the United States, 88; writes to his wife 
fon board ship, 55-20; is reception ia 
tho United States prepared for, 59; his 
aadyeat in America, 89; state of affairs 
between France and Great Britain when 
the was planning to come to America, 160, 
161; conneotion of foreign countries with 
‘America when he started fom Franco, 
170, Arrives in America and join 
the army, 171-215; lands near George 
town, 8.C, June 13, 177%) 1715 enter. 
tained by Major Huger, 173; weleomed 
to Charleston, 174; writes to bis wife 
siving first impressions, 115; diticul- 
Aco with owners of bin veer, 170; his 
Journey to Philadelphia, 117, 178; bi 

‘mst reception by Congress not cordial, 
180; asks to serve without pay, 183; 
receives commision of major general 
184; letter of acceptance, 184; endeavors 
‘to obtain places for his companions, 185; 
Progress of the war at the time of bis 
ferrival, 100-214; frst interview with 
Washington, 214; invited to make his 
home with Washington, 215, In Amer- 
fea—Brandywine and Glocosster, 216- 
+286; frat services of, in the Continental 
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army, 216-2505 jolns the army at Harts. 
ville, 217; his deseription of the army, 
217; Washington on bis sppointment, 

his commission an honorary one, 
prevent at a counett of war, 220; 
‘wecompanies the army on its march 
to Brandywine, 221; head-quarters at 
house of Gideon Gilpin, 225; takes part 
fn the battle of Brandywine, 229; en- 
eayors to rally the troops, 230, 2325 
wounded, 231; mentioned by Wasbing- 
ton in his report, 232 is taken to Phila- 
dolphin, 234; letter to bia wits, 2305 re- 
rmoved to Bethlebom eia Bristol, 2365 
cared for by the Moravians, 236, 237; 
propoms au attack on the British West 
Tndiesand on Uritish agencios in India, 
238; on foreign officers in the American 
forvice, 299, 241; to hia wife rogarding 
Washington, 242; to the Ducd'Ayen on 
the sume, 243; rejoine the army, 245; 
letter of Greene to his wife bis 
alfair at Gloucester, 246-251; letter to 
Washington describing the same, 249; 
ote on hin correspondence, 20; Wash 
ington’s embarrassment regarding giving 
‘im a command, 2525 Congres is willing 
that he should command a division, 254; 
appointed to Stephen's command, 256; 
at Valley Forge, 253; letter to the Duc 
@Ayen, 250, Valley Forge—the Con- 
‘way Cabsl—proposed expedition to 
Cunada—Barren Hill, 257-042; and ex- 
edition against Canada in 1778, 2575 
the * Conway Onbat," attempt of, to alien- 
ato him from Washington, 258; his re- 
spect for Gates, 258; letter of, to Gates on 
Burgoyne's surrender, 259; Is startled at 
the duplicity of Gates, 260; to Washing 
‘toa on the Cabal,” 260; Washington 
Mfectionate reply, 263; his high appre- 
dation of Washington, 206; 19 bin wife 
from Valley Forge on his relations with 
‘Washington, 265; the“ Cxbat” determi 
‘o remore him from head-quarters, 26 
foremost of French 




































‘nda, 210; receives bis commission from 
‘Washington, 260; deceived by promises 
vaade him, 270 is fired with the idea of 
resting Canada from the British, 2705 
refuses to necept the command unless 
allowed to aot under and report to Wach- 
ington, 271; his instructions, 272; addi- 
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tional instructions, 274, 279; convulte 
‘with Washington and prepares to wet out 
for Canada, 275; not such aman as the 
“Cabal” required, 276; refuses to have 
Conwoy ae an advieer, and selects de 
Kalb, 216; proposes the health of Wash- 
ington in Gate's house, 276; bis letter 
to the President of Congress on the expe- 
dition, 2775 sets out om his journey, 281; 
to Washingon from Flemington, 281; 
‘moots with discouragement at Albany, 
1282; his letter to Washington on his dis 
appointment, 283; avaite onlers at AL. 
‘any, 245; appeals to Gator, 285; favors 
& diverion again New York, 288; 
pledges his crelit to supply preselag 
wants, 287} visite the Indians of th 
‘Mohawk Valley and receiver the name 
Kayowls, 288; senile Gouvion to con- 
struct w fort for the Indians, 288; re- 
ceives a letter of assurance from Wash 
ington, 280; rejoins the army at Valley 
Forge, 200, 291 ; at Valley Forge after his 
return from Canads, 317-842; pleasure 
of, on news cf French alliance, 118 ; com- 
mands troops at celebration of French 
alliance, 321; present at council of war 
bold at Valley Porge, 824; commands ex- 
pedition to Barren Hill, 320; Washing- 
ton's onters to, 326; his command, 328; 
takes position nt Tarren Hill, 329; his 
capture is attempted by the British, 
320-336; measures of, to escape, 3M. 
deceives Grant and reaches Mateon' 
Ford, 235; and the officers who objected 
to taking the oath of allegiance at Valley 
Forge, $0; correspondence with Wasb- 
ington on the subject, 341, 342. Bate 
of Monmoath, 341-293; antious for 
‘moro frequent communication by letter 
with bis family, 
@’Ayen on the same, 344; news reaches 
‘him of the birth of Anastasie, second 
aughter, aad the death of Henriette, his 
eldest, $45, to hi wife on the death of 
Dla daughter, 316; favors an attack o 
the British, 350; opposes Lee, 350; ap- 
pointed commander of the advanced 

tachment, 352; receives instructions, 
59, 453; lettors of, to Washington, 853 
355; consents to serve unler Lee, 
850; ccrrespondence between him and 
‘Washington in rogant to the sommand 
of the advance, 300-64; disappointment 
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of, 864, 9695 ylekds command of the ad- 
vance to General Lee, 366; Leo's a0- 
tions are unaccountable to, 375-380 (for 
his tentinony at Lee's court-martial, 
‘eee Appendix ©, ti, 482). Expedition 
of a’Estaing and operations at New- 
port, 394-494; his influence increased, 
894; reconciliation effected throagh bis 
eMforts, 396, 397; tommanda @ division, 
409; his corresponience with d’Estaing. 
ff historieal value, 400-415; succeeds in 
obtaining a pilot for d’Estaing, 418; to 
command troops to reinforce Sullivan at 
Providence, 422; letter to d’Estaing, 
423-425; Washington requests him to 
share bis command with Greene, 420- 
428; takes part in the operations at New- 
ort, 431-494; reaches Providence, 431; 
his nctivity in conveying information 
between the French fleet and the Ameri= 
an army, 436 ; his anxiety reganiing his 
reception on the French fleet, 438; feele 
assured of the panion of the King, 43% 
reports to the Seeretary of War through 
a'Ewaing, 437; ie warmly received by 
a'Estaing, 437, 438; the position he oc- 
ceupied properly catimated by d'Estaing, 
458; d’Estaing juste his reception of, 
439; on toard the Languedoc, 439; oot 
‘sults with d’Estaing regarding the at- 
tack on Newport, 439; to a'Estaing on 
aifaire at Newport, 440; desires to com- 
‘mand the American troops that are to 
serve under d'Estaing, 443; his command 
{in the proposed attack at Newport, 445 ; 
his sympathies thoroagbly French, 4465 
‘commands detachment to cover French 
landing-party, 448; 10 d'Estaing on the 
subject, 448, 449; enutioned by a’Es- 
taing not to prow his views too strongly 
‘on Sullivan, 450; views of Jobn Laurens 
regarding his conduct at Newport, 4525 
desires to have command of French 
troops, 493; wishes the French troops 
to share all danger equally with the 
Americans, 454; to d’Eetaing inform- 
ing him that Sullivan had moved on the 
enemy before the time agreed upen, 457 5 
dolighted at the prospect of an engage 
ment between d’Eataing and Howe, 462; 
letter of, to the Duc d’Ayen quoted, 463 
‘endeavors to perruade d'Estaing to return 
to Rhode Island to refit bis eat, 464 

his effort ineffectual, (70; does not share 
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‘with his countrymen a want of confidence 
in Sullivan, 471; to Sullivan, 472; re- 
fases to join with other ofieers in Sulli- 
van's protests against the action of 
@Estaing, 474; incensed at Sullivan's 
conduct, 4705 bis letter ty d'Betaing ro- 
gonding it, 477; demands that Sullivan 
ithdraw the objectionable words in his 
onter, 478 ; to Washington, 479; the re- 
viv. 484; t+ again ealled upon to et as 
aabaseador between the two armies, 480, 
487; goes to Boston to mect d’Esta 
486, 487; Greene's comments on, 48 
returns from Boston in time to conduct 
the retreat of the rear-guard in Rhode 
Irland, 400; falls to induce d’Estaing to 
return to Thale Island, 491, Proposes 
ouquest ef Canada, and returns to 
France, ii, 1-53; his regret at net being 
Present at theaction at Newport, 5; bis 
letter to Washington on the subject, 8; 
thanked by Congress for bls conduct 
during the reireat, 6} bit reply to Con- 
T; wationed at Bristol, 8; visite 
8; thinks of returning to 

the proepect of an invasis 
of England, 9; hls attachment to Wash- 
ington, 9; on the prospect of having a 
[Portrait of Washington, 10; leer to, from 
Washington, 10; valuoe bis correepond- 
‘ence with Washington, 11; his plan for 
‘the conquest of Cannda, and its diacas- 
sien, 11-23; his hopes of the complete 
overthrow of England, 13; waits on Con 
‘grese, 13; Ms plans favorably reported, 
14; its weakness, 14-16; Joba Laurens 
fon his plan, 17; Washington fails to ap- 
prove of it, 16, 18-22; takes exception to 
the communication of the British peace 
‘commissioners to Congress, 31; proposes 
to challenge the Earl of Carlisle, 32; bis 
arse disapproved by Washington and 
A'Estaing, 82, 33; the challenge sent and 
declined, 84, 35; again thinks of return 
ing to France, 35; obtains permission to 
visit Congros to ask leave of absence, 30; 
Is letter to his wife on hin propoed re- 
tum and on American affairs, 0-20; 
visite Washington at Fishkill, 40; docs 
root wish it aappored that he will not re- 
tum to America, 40; presents bis peti 
toa to Congress with a letter from Wash- 
ington, 41, 42; receives permission to 
visit France, 43; the Alliance ordered 
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to conveyhim tome, 44; his ite, 44; 
is visite dally by Washington, 43; re 
cover, 46; reaches Boston, 47; refuses 
havo men impressed t0 complete the 
crew of the Allinnes, 47; reosiver 
frork_ that the. properelexpelition 6 
Canada is abandoned, 48; letter of, to 
Washington before railing, 495 sail for 
France, 0; bears letter from Congres 
Louis XVI, 52. Services of, to America 
at Versailles, 1779-80, 53-100; his de- 
parture from and return to France eoo- 
trusted, 85; arrives at Brest, $8; con- 
piney of tailor to take the Alliance 
into a British port, $45 the important 
ponition be oceupied, 85; conslted by 
Masrepas, 85; bls ceasles eal i fever 
of Amerlen, 9; presented to and coe 
tulted by member of tho King’s Cabinet, 
56; formal ponishment imposed on him 
for having disobeyed the King i going 
to Americ, 80; bin interview with Marie 
‘Antaineta, 96} asks to bo forgiven by 
Lavin XVE, 87; questionet by the King, 
57 eter of to Vergennes, 57; his plan 
for an attack om British ronports, 58} ad- 
vance tothe command of & regiment in 
the French army, 59; friendship with 
Vergennes, 59; hie infuence, 60; favor 
formeating © rebetion in Troland, 60} 
letter to Vergennes on tending Dr. Ban- 
croft to Ireland 615 Joins bis regiment, 
163; continues to advocate un exposition 
againat Great Britain, 63; letter oft 
‘ergennes urging the scheme, 64, 65; 
letters to. Vergennes propeing buying 
shipe for the Americans ant soruring & 
Joan for them in Holland, 68 60 eter 
Congress en Arsricaa afairs in France, 
70; quotaions from hia letter to Want 
ington on Ameriean affair, 74; 00 the 
Aifrences between Franklin and Le, 
18: to tale par in the combine! attack 
of Pranceand Spain upon England, 755 
acccmpanice the Comte de Vaux to Vere 
salle, 76; reaches Havre, 17; his letter 
to Vergennes on the expoition to Eng- 
Ind and American afsirs, 772 avoeater, 
seniing trope ty Araerien, 78; roqusted 
to prepare memoir on the subject, 79; 
fear of, regarding the expedition to king” 
Ind, 79; prepares a pan for an expeti 
tion to Amerie 80; itis approved by 
Maurepas, 80 (ve, alo, Appendix. D, 
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i, 487-400); letter to Vergennes on 
fhe sunyect, 81; Mie disappointment xt 
-xpelition to England, 
letter to, from Franklin conveying 
fa swont prosented by Congress, 83; his 
reply, 
frarding the expedition to Amerien, 3; 
corresponds on the same subject with 
Franklin, $7; write to Maurepas regard- 
ing the sending of a detachment to Amer- 
fon, 88 (re, also, Appendix B, ii, 490- 
504); the expedition he advoctted as. 
tured, 89; what he accomplished during 
his absence from the United States, 
180; his bopes that the cotmand of the 
‘expadition would be given to bir, 89; 
letter to Vergennes, 00; i¢ to be sent to 
‘America in advance of the expolition to 
‘announce ite coming, 3; assists in draw 
fog up the instructions of Rochambena, 
‘who commanded the expedition, 94; re: 
ceives bis instruction, 
America, 99 
fry or private instructions, 99 
‘Vergentes to, on the departure of the ex- 
pedition, quoted, 103. Returns ts Amer- 
fea—mission to Newport —Hartford 
's treason, 106— 
160; to Washington on his arrival in 
Boston, 106; welcomed in Boston; enter- 
tained by Goreraor Hancock, 1475 com 
ference with Washington at Morristown, 
108, 121; presents biawelf to Congress, 
108, 109; is thankel by Congres, 110; 
on to favoring an attack upon 
{New York om the azriral of the French 
troops, 112; his plan to deceive the 
British by proposing an attack on Can- 

































appeals ty Pennsylvanians on the destitu- 
tion of the army, 116,117; Washington 
to, on the attack of New York, 119; re- 
ports to the French Cabinet, 110; ad- 
‘mite to Vergennes the poor condition of 
the American army, 120; reports to 
‘Vergennes, 121-128: is sent to confer 
with Rochambenn and the admiral, 126; 
reaches Newport, 126; Washington's in- 
structions to, 127, 128; dismayed at 1 

arrival of Admiral Graves, 128, 129; to 
‘Washington on Rockambeau’s desire for 
‘@ personal interview, with reply, 130, 
SI; his movements, 131 reaches Ro- 
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‘chambeau's head-quarters, 182; takes sn 
active par: in the siege of Newport, 132, 
133; report to Washington, 133; remains 
fat Newport under General Heath's orders, 
135; confuence of, with Comte de Ro- 
chambeau at Newport, 13 








Rochambean, 138-141 ; mortification over 
non-arrival of supplies, 142; Washi 
ton urges him to be cautious in hi 
communications with French officers, 
142; appointed commander of a corps of 
hight infantry, 143; returns to Poeks- 
Kill and takes command of same, 143 
writes a synopsis of their interview at 
Newport to Hochambeau and Ternay, 
143-180; Rochamboan ta, showing mach 
irritation, 151, 1525 writes a joint letter 
to Hochanberu and Ternay explaining 
why he sent the synopsis, 152, 158 
seods a personal letter to Rocham- 
enn, 158-155; the friendship cemented 
Detween them, 155-157; occupies him- 
elf in oganizing and equipping his 
battalion, 158; accompanies Washing- 
ton to Harford to meet Rochambeaa and 
‘Ternay, 161; writes Luzerne w fall ao- 
count of Arnold's treaon, 164-169; fears 
of its effeds on the French troops, 1675 
‘takes part in the trial of André and signs 
the finding of the court, 162, End of 
cam ft 1780—de Chastallux— 
mission of John Laurens to France— 
‘ordered to Virginia to oppose Arnold, 
170-2425 plans attacks on York and 
Staten Ishnds, 171, 172; to Washington 
‘on the insctivity of the American army, 
172-174; Washington's reply to same, 
175; visitat hy de Chastellax, 173-180, 
obtains leave of absence and joins d 
Chastellua at Philadelphia; visite sur- 
rounding tattle Geli, 183; grows discon 
tented and wishes to join General Greene, 
186; receiver orders to operate in the 
South, 186; his plan for restoring South 
Carolina and Georgie by co-operation 
with Spaia, 1875 he is checked by Wash- 
Ington's maturer judgment, 187 ; Wash 
{ington to, 187, 188; his communication 
to the Spanish commander produces no 
revult, 188; atill pleads for America in 
letters to France, 189; to Vergenn 

‘the lack of money tocarry on the war, 182 
101; quoted, 192; commends Laurens to 
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the Cabinet, 198; to Vergennes recount- 
{ng the dificulty in which the Americans 
fare plunged, 193-195; to Vergennes on 
Colonel Laurens, 195; to M. Necker on 
nocesrity of giving money, 105 to Ver 
‘gennes on tho prospect of an American 
soldier, 197; to Mrs, Keed, eubseribing in 
his wift's name to the patriotic fund in 
Philadslphin, 199; te the Aduiralty 
‘Board on uniforms for the army, 198, 199 ; 
remains in Philadelphia during Decem- 
ber, 1780 ; corresponds with Washington 
on proceeding toward the South, 201 ; or- 
dered by Congress to ecnfer with Laurens 
as to French customs, 292 ; his condial at- 
titude toward Laurens, 203; would have 
preferred Harnilton as envoy, 203 ; wishes 
Hamilton to be adjutant-general, 203 ; 
remains at New Windsce during Junuary, 
W781, 204; writes to his wife describing 
bis situation, 204, 205; reoeives a do- 
tachment to act against Arnold in Vie-~ 
sinia, 227, 228; hin movements, 230, 
231; writes to Washington, 231; to Steu- 
ben on the condition of his detachment, 
231, 2325 arrives in Philadelpbia, 2325 
writes to Governor Jeffenon asking for 
riliti, 233; Washington's additional in- 
structions to, 234; jealoary of, in French 
forces, 239; embarks his troops, 239: 
perceives Des Toucha's rivalry, 236) 
to Washington, 237; ia ready for the 
enterprise, 239, 240; owing to the 
tardines of Des Touches the expedt- 
tion is a failure, 242 Expedition to 
Chesapeake Bay, 243-205; his expedi- 
tion to Chesapeake Fay, 243; leaves 
Annapolis for Yorktown, 243, writes to 
Bteubea, 243 ; to Washington, 243 ; goes 
to Williamsburg, 244; advances toward 
Portemouth with Mublenberg, 244; letter 
to Washington announcing the arrival of 
the enemy's feet, 248; learns of the 
failure of the expedition under Des 
Touches, 247 5 decidos to return to An- 
napoli, 247; letter to Washington, 247, 
visite mother of Washington and 
‘Mount Vernon, 248; arrives st Annapo- 
Ais, 249; evades the British and lands his 
tachment at Head of Etk, 249; det 
‘mines to join Wasbington, 250; unjustly 
critic for not guing mt 
relief, 2505 proposes sending his field- 
pleces to Greene, 251; is ordered to re- 
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‘tara to Virginia to reinforce Greene, 252— 
255; his regret at not being able to 
rejein Washington, 256; lettor to, from 
Washington, 257; reaches Susquehanna, 
Ferry, 28; disincliaation of his mon to 
‘march South again, 258; bis effectual 
appeal to their mantood, 259; ball given 
in his honor at Baltimore, 260; borrows 
tmovey on hia own obligation to clothe 
his men, 260; reports his act to Con 
‘gress, 261; Congres promises to dis. 
charge his engagement, 265; is implicitly 
confided in by Vergennes, 267; reports 
to Franklin the distress of the troops, 
272; Vergennes’ Ieter to, refering him 
to Luzerne for information, 275; m= 
poriant information conveyed to him 
‘through Luzerne, 275. Takes oommand 
in Virginia, 286-S27 ; leaves Beltimoro 
for Virginia, 286, 287; letter to, from 
Stoaben regarding Phillips, 26; puts his 
teovps ia light marching order, 287; 
roaches Alexandria and seis out for 
Fredericksburg, 287; to Steuben inform= 
ing him that the enemy are near Peters. 
dung, 257; at Bowling Green, 268; to 
Steuben informing him that he is 
marching on Richmond, 289; to Jeffer- 
on, 789; enters Richmond, 209; Phil 
lip fails to attack him at Richmond, 
293; his report to Greene, 293; his co 
Jerity checks Phillips, 2045 letter of 
‘Washington to, approving. his conduct, 
205; follows Phillipe om ie retreat, 290 
ignorantly criticisd by Simeon, 297 ; let- 
terof, to Washington, 208; reesives no or- 
ers from Greene, 298; serves Greene by 

3095 hin desire that 


























290; to Washington, 300; bis corre: 
spondence with Philips rogardiag © r0- 
ported vi of & flag of trace, 2005 
effrts to out him off from Petenbarg, 306 
hearing of Cornwalls's arrival in Vir~ 
sinia, be urges Wayne to hurry forward, 
307; faile to raagh Petersbarg. before 
the British, 307; to Steuben that 
{a unable to prevent a general engage- 
‘ment, 308; erosses to the north side 
fof the James, 308; encamps at Wilto 
3808; his letter to General Weedon, 808 
disiiker having to impress wagens, 3095 
‘urges Wayne to hasten bis march, 30% 

his letter to Wayne, 310; the impos 























of Wayne's oi 
request, S11; the importance of his 
campaign to Greene, S11; the gravity of 
his situation, 312; ordered by Greene to 
Virginia, 818; to Steuben or 

Greene's order, 313; failing to prevent 
Corvallis from joining Arnold, retreats 
to Richmond, 14; his letier to Hamilton, 
wishes’ Hamilton wero with him, 
reports to Washington the junetion 
‘of Cornwallis with Arnold, 316; hears 
of reinforcements reaching the British, 
S17; aware of his danger, 218; bis per 
feoual letter Wy Washington, 218; embare 
rauod by the eneny’s superiority of cav- 
alry, 319; a blow at, the firt object of 
‘Comvaltis, 319 ; Cornwallis's contempts 
i allusion to, 820; retires from Rich- 
muad, 820; avoids a general engagement 
with Cornwallis, 920; anxious for a 
tion with Wayne, 821; letter of, to Wayne, 
theory regarding the enemy's 
‘embarrassed by the Virginia 
Jaws of impressment, 823 ; his rapid re 
trest made with eaution, 323; his letter 
to Wayne, $235 bie forces, 824; to Steu- 
ber on the necewity of supporting Greene, 
824; arrives at the Repidan, 825; to 
Bteaben, 325; informs Wayne of his 
whereabouts, 320; uncertain as to the 
‘movements of the enemy, $26; to Wash 
ington, 326; his despatches captured, 
321, Virginia campaign of 1761, 125- 
458; Joined by Wayne, 328 ; on Steuben's 
retreat, 31; letter to Washington on 
the subject, 333; his command assumes 
greater importance, 334; memes the 









































enemy, 3: 
3824; onlers Steuben to join bim, 336 
Dis services saved Virginia. from con 
quest, 327; follows Commallis om hi 
retreat to Richmond, 888; letter of, to 
Steuben, 338 refuses to correspond with 
Arsold, 338; opens a correspondence 
‘ith Cornwallis on exchange of prisoners, 
830; is Joined by Steuben, $41 ; orders 
‘Wayne to command the advance, 342; 
marches through Richmond, 34 

tinnes to follow the British, 243; onters 
‘Wayne to support Mublenborg, 343 ; mi 
Teal the British as to bie numbers, 344; 
his confidence in his position, 345; con- 
tinnet to follow Cornwallis, 15 ; confers 























fantry behind horsemen to overtake Sizn- 
foe, SMT; hears the result of the skir- 
fish, HT; marcbes from New Kent 
Court-House, 44; tenis a report of the 
action to Governor Nelson, 348; hin re- 
port to Washington, 850; weaknew of 


his cavalry, mamber of his forces, 351; 
‘wishes the’ militia called out, 351; to 
Governor Nelson on the health of the 
army and the desertion of the militia, 
352; dreads the effects a defeat might 
Yare in Europe, 852; at Tyree» planta 
ton, $58 ; disposition and number of his 
foroee, 354; at Coickuhominy Church, 
857; at the battle of Green Spring, 337; 
letter of, to General Greene describing 
the action, $64; Turleton's criticisms on, 
‘$66, 807; and Wayne at Green Spring, 
268; bis bravery during the action, 368, 
289); bis complimentary onder regarding 
Wayne, 370 ; occupies Williamsburg, 37 

‘at Malrern Hill, 371; letter of, to Stea- 
‘ben quoted, 871; ends Wayne and Mor~ 
gan soath of the James, 372, 3785 bis 
letter to Wayne, 372; anxious to return 
to head-quarters, 373; bis appeal to 
Washington, 873; is told in reply that it 
vill be to his advantage to remain in Vir- 
nin, 374,375; his“ lomesick" letter to 
Washington, 375; his eondact approved 
by Washington, 376; his independent 
‘command drawing to m close, 376; rece 
pitulation of his services in Virginia, 876, 
SIT; bis letters to Washington reganting 
nilitary affairs in Virginia, 378-3805 
Rochambeau wishes to support him i 
Virginia, 883; ie postion in Virginia 
































considered dangeroas, 388 ; hisforve unfit 
to cope with Cornwallis, 389; to Wash- 
ington, urging his presence in Virginia, 
$89; rucceuful in Virginia, 397; Ro 
‘chambeau on his position and forces in 
Virginia, 399; Washington informe him 
of his intended move to Virginia, 405; 





the position of his forest, 410 ; to Wash- 
ington, 410; Ignorant of Cornwallis 
plans, 411; to Waehington, 411; hears 
that Cornwallis is moving up the Chee 
apeake, 412; to Wayne, 412; learns that 
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Cornwallis is at Yorktown, 412; to 
Steuben on movements of Cornwallis, 
412; avare of his danger If Corowallis 
should seize Baltimore, 413; 10 Wayne, 
415, 414; to Stouben, 414; to Washing. 
ton, 415; takes position near forks of 
York iver and awaita confdestia! letter 
from Washington, 416; hear that de 
Grasso has salied for the Chesapeake, 
417; onlers Wayne to Westover 417; 
Wayne, 418; Washington to, fran Dobb's 
Ferry, 419; sends Gimat to Cape Henry 
Trith despatches for do Grassy, 420; to 
Washington, informing bias of his con 

tion and hoping be will coue to Vir- 
givia, 420, 21; Washington ©, inform 
fing him that the troops detined for 
Virginin are in motion, 427; takes po- 
sition near Green Spring, 427; 0 Wayne, 
428; le reinforced by Saint-Simon, who 
‘was with de Grasse, 428; dosira to await 
the arsival of Washington an prevents 
Ihnste on the part of da Gramo, 428, 4295 
is mupported by du Portail, 459; Saint- 
‘Simon willing to serve under, 20; ready 
‘to cover the landing of the Preach, 430 ; 
‘takes stops to prevent the seape of 
Cornwallis, 432; his lst movenent as an 
{independent commander, 432; is urged 
Dy the Preach to aliack Coruwalin, 432; 
vill not do #0 until Washingua arrives, 
433; t Washington on the arival of do 
Grasse, and his own portion, 85; needs 
supplies for the combined army, 436, 441, 
442; Washington to, 436; Washington 
to, from Head of Elk, 441; to Washing- 
ton on the slownes of the goventent of 
‘Virginia, 4425 wishes do Grane to send 
owes up York River, 4425 ov the forti- 
foations of Yorktown, 443; Washington 
at the heal-quarters of, 444; il with 
gue, 444; renuer porition of major- 
general, 445; again acts as paciiator, 
445; bears letter of Washington to de 
Grane, 447; storming of a roloabe aa- 
igned toy 450; carrion the rolouit. and 
offers to assist Vicménil, 40; thanked 
by Washington, 451; reports to Wash- 
{ington on the taking of the redbubt, 481; 
the charge that he ordered. noquarter to 
bo given refuted, 452; to Maurepas and 
‘Vergennes on the surrender of Coruwal- 
Is, 405; imvsts that the same terms of 
surrender should be exacted fom Corn- 
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‘wallis aswere exacted from Lincoln, 4583; 
courtesies of, toward Cornwallis, 4575 
Cornwallis commends his army to, 4575 
visite the fleet of de Grame with Wash- 
ington, 459; to command troops to be 
sent against Wilmington, 430; de Grasse 
to, abandoning the expedition against 
Winington, 460; end of his military 
wervices in the United States, 461 ; reso- 
ations of Congress thanking him and 
grating him permision to rsturn to 
France, 462; the Alliance placed at bis 
Aisponal, 463; enthavinem over him in 
France, 463; is mado maréebal-de-camp 
Dy the King, 464; letter of Ségur, Seore- 
tary of War, to, 464; Vergennes to, om bis 
Popalarity, 403 ; farewol letter of Wash. 
ington to, and hia reply, 466, 467; bis 
‘visits to America after the war, 467-1005 
visite Washington in 1784, 468; death 
of, 469. 

‘La Fayette, Henriette de, daaghter of the 
Marquis, $6, 875 death of, 248. 

La Fayette, Jnoquer Roch Motier de, i. 

La Fayette, Jean Frangeis Motier, Comte 
de, iT. 

La Payette, Joan Motier do, 1 5. 

La Fayette, Louis do, & ¢, 

‘La Fayette, Louise Motir de, i 

Ia Fayette, Mine, do, wife of the Marquis, 
hor account of her eourtahip, 1. 12; men- 
tioned, 21, 38, 51; La Fayette to, from 
‘ea, 55; (0, from Charleston, 175 to, from. 
Petersbarg, Va., 178; to, regarting his 
‘wound, 235, 236; to, rom Bethlehem, 239, 
2415 to, in reference to Washington, 2425 
to, from Valley Forge, 265; to, urging for 
more letters, 343; to, from Whitemarsh, 
844; to, roganting Henriette, 345 ;t0, from 
‘Valley Forge, expressing his sorrow at 
the death of his daughter, 346 ; to, before 
starting for France, ji, 30-3 

La Fayotte, Mario Mad 
do, iT. 

La Fayette, Marie Magdslaine do, i. 5. 

La Fayetts, Michel Lewis de, father of the 
‘Marquis i. 5, 73 death of, 9. 

La Fayette, Pons Motier de, 1. 3, 5 

La Fayette, Comte René-Armand de. 5,8. 

Landsis, Captain, and John Paul Jones, 
109, 

Lane, Colonel, i, 299, 

Lanfang, M., Washington requested to ait, 
to, for his portrait, ti 11, 
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“a Paix ow ta Guerre," paper written 
by Beaumarehals in favor of the Colonies, 
4.1185 ite influence with the king, 118; 

uncios of, 124-126, 

Dime. de, quoted, 1 40, 
ptain, commands the frigate 

3%, im which La Fayette sails for 
Boston, 1th March, 1780, 1, 93, 98, 

Latour Manbourg, Comte Chattes de, mar- 
vies Anadtasie, a daughter of La Fay- 

3, 3. 

Laumoy, Colonel, at Gloucester, i. 250, 

Laurens, Henry, to La Fayette, HT; to 
Washingtoo on La Fayette’s plan for the 
conquest of Canada, 22; La Fayette to, 
fon his leave of abwence, 41, 42; 0 La 
Fayette, granting m furlough, 44; to 
Louis XVI, 52. 

Laurens, Colonel John, quoted, i, 339, 366, 
‘389, $90; bears communications to d'Ks- 
taing, 405, 406, 409, 413, 417, 418, 421, 
425, 424; to his father on La 
451; his character, 453; 
letter to Congress, 458 
ter of, 460; at Newport, 488; 
cette’ plaa for the conquest of Canada, i, 
17; sent by Congress to Versailles to 
make a direct appeal for help, 168; car- 
ries letters to the Cabinet from La Fay- 
tte, 103; La Fayette confers with hm 
fon French customs, 202; La Fayett 
‘conlislity toward, 203; bis mission to 
France, 268; Washington ts, 266; Lu 
torne informs the French Cabinet of hie 
mission, 270; arrives in France, 280; in- 
fluence of his mission to France, 280; 
note on, 261; storms redoubt at York- 
town, 431, 

Lautur, Dac de, ti, 176, 235; to attack 
York Island, 802; mentioned, 441; car- 
ries aews of the surrender of Cornwallis 
to France, 458. 

Laval, Marquis de, fi 235, 

La Victoire purchased by La Fayette, i, 32; 
salle, 46, 47. 

Lawson, General, fi, 826) indignant at 
Bteuhen, 333; mentioned, 352, 354; at 
Green Spring, 361, 364. 

Lebourcier, eaptain of La Victoire, 1, 67. 
Lee, Arthur, seeret agent of the Colonies in 
London, appeals to Beaumarchais, 1 12 
intrigues with Beaumarchais, 127, 128; 
propeees to visit Paris, 127; selected to 
{Join Deane, 162; to Vergennes, 165; not 
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invited to Vermailies, 165; interview of 

‘with Vergennes, 165; goes to Versailles 

with Pranklin and addresses Vergennes, 

166, 107; in urged to return to Paris, 

167} with others, asks for eupplies, 163; 

request is declined, 169; differences of, 

with Franklio, ih 74. 

‘Lee, General Charies, i. 86; and the “Con- 
‘way Cabal,” 258) onduet of before and 
at the battle of Monmouth, 348-393; op- 
poved to attacking the British on their 
‘march from Philadelphia to New York, 
‘348; ondared to march from Valley Forge 
‘to Corsell’s Ferry, 340 ; again opposed to 
attacking the British, and favors mareh- 
ing to White Plains, 350; is supported 
by some of the oficers, but opposed by 














‘vance, 350, 857; his efforts to shield the 
enemy, 358; thiows himself on the gex~ 
erosity of La Fayette, 350; Washington 
‘embarmased on account of his conduct, 
300, 361; La Fayette yields him the 


command of the advance, 368; ordered 
{to keop his troops in readiness to attack, 
367; is requested to consult with his 
officers and agree upon a plar of action, 
AMR; has nothing ta recommend to bia 
‘officers, 368; ordered to attack the enemy. 
‘unleas there wore powerful reasons for not 
doing 10, 369; his forces and their posi- 
tion, 369; orders Wayne forward, 3695 
prepares to attack, 370; suddenly orders 
his troopa to retire, 371; faile to support 
the advance under Wayne, 372; proposes 
Wo cut off @ detachment of the enemy, 
373, 376; bis conduct during the battle, 
875-377, 879-382; in met by Washington 
on thetield of Monmouth, 394,388; makes 
10 effort to redeem himself, 390, 391; 
court-martialled, $92, 398. 

Lee, Richard Henry, Washington to, on 
employment of foreign officers, i. 181, 
189; conduct Gérard to Independence 
Hall fi, 27; proeents him to the Presi- 
dent of Congrest, 30; drafts resolutions 
‘upon La Fayette’s departare, 43. 

Lee, Governor Thema 8. i. 251, 304, 

Lenox, Major, at Monmouth, i. $74, 

Leslie, General Alexander, selected to com- 
‘ence operations in Virginia, fi, 215; 
Joins Cornwallis, 216; mentioned, 825. 
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Lesser, Coo 
188, 

Lillaneourt, M. de, Goversor of Santo Do- 
‘mingo, lends troops to de Grate, i. 401, 
482, 

Lincoln, General Benjamin, oppo to the 
Canadian expedition, |. 282, 283; euc- 
ceeds Howe, ii. 210; aitacks Savannah, 
fd ts obtiged to satire, 210; surrenders 
Charleston, 211; to wtack Morrisania, 
30, 304; tame terms granted Cornwallis 
‘as Lincoln receivol at Charleton, 458; 
receives Cornwallse evord, 457. 

Lino, Joba Blair, quoted i. 252, 

Livingston, —, ii, 110, 

Livingston, Colonel —, at Monmouth, i. 
272, 278, 79, 291; at Newport 488. 

Livingston, Colonel J, bis regiment ordered 
to Canada, 1 272. 

Long Islan, battle of effets of in Europe, 
1.10; diautrons affect of the defoet at, 
on the plana of Vergennes, 155, 157, 

Louis XV, death of. 64. 

Louis XVI, called to the throne, 1. 64; 
cles his Cabinet, €8; has no sympathy 
with the Colonies, 91; hesitates to sup- 
port them, 98; receives communications 
from Beaumarchais, 100; their effet, 
101; to from Vergennes, 108; “ Consid6 
rations" submitted to, 5y Vergennes ad- 
vocating the support of the Colonies by 
France and Spain, 101-118; influenced 
‘by Besumarchais, 118, 124; driven by 
hie Cabinet, 124-126; in git of two 
tllion livres to the Colonies, 170; note 
of to the American Cormissioners which 
Jed to thetreaty with France, 310; to 
Congres, il 30; Henry Laurens to, 82; 
‘communicates with and pardons La Fay- 
Atte, 57, 

Lovell, James, moots La Fayette, 1. 180, 
183. 

Lusignem-Letay, de, connection of the 
family of, with that of La Fayette, 1 
At. 

‘Laterne, Chevalier de La, appointed French 
sinister to the United States, i. 70 ; Con 
sree and Washington referred to, for in- 
formation, 71,78, 4; La Fayette’ opinion 
of, T8; La Fayette insiructed to contde 
fn and work fn union with, 97, 08; Ver- 
ggeones announces to Him the loan that 
France is willing to make to the United 
States, 105; addrowes Congress upon the 





1 de, 1.54; returns to France, 
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cexpteted aid from France, 120; La Fay- 
cetto's letter to, giving full acccunt of Ar- 
nol’ treason and the execution of André, 
164-168; reports details of the war to his 
Government, 196; writes to Vergennes on 
‘expenditures, 196 ; wishes Des Touches to 
end a floet against Arnold, 222; in- 
formed of the aid France is to send to 
‘America, 207; informs the Court of Ver- 
sailles of the mission of Joha Laurens, 
270; to warn Congress not to expect nd- 
ditional aid from France, 270; La Fay- 
tte refered to, for information, 275; de- 
‘patch of Vergennes to, on the aid to be 
‘extended by France, 276, 282. 

Lynch, —, accompanies de Chastellax om 
‘his tour, fi. 177, 182. 











Metteary, Dr. James, st Monmouth, 391, 
392, 

MacHlenry, —, nets as guard to de Chas- 
tela, Hi. 180, 

Maclean, Captain Alan, at Barren TIN, 
4. 305, 82. 

‘MePherson, Lieatenant-Colonel, il 451, 

MePherson, Major —, li, 245; st Groen 
Spring, 399, 

Madison, James, i. 462, 

‘Magan, Surgeon William, attends La Fay- 
cette at Beandywine, i. 232, 

Maillbois, Marshal, approves of Washing- 
ton's enution, i. 297. 

Maitlbois, Comte de, visit of, to Franklin, 
188, 

Marie Antoinette, La Fayette at the Court 
‘of; 14; interview of, with La Fayette, 
4i, 6, 57; influence of, obtains him the 
command of 1 regiment, 69. 

Marie, connection of tho family of, with 
that of La Fayette, i. 7. 

Mauduit, du Pleesise. See Plessis. 

Maurepas, Comte de, 1. 28, 48, 50,52, 93; 
appointed prime minister of Louis XVI, 
095 mentioned, 92, 99, 101, 1005 approves 
of the  Considérations,” 117, and of Ver- 
sennes's minute, 162; om Ta Fayette’ 
proposition to attack the British in India, 
298; Interview of, with La Fayette th 
15; quoted, 56; acquainted with the pro- 
posed rebellion in Ireland, 62; La Pay- 

to, om plan for an expedition to 

America, 80; memelr to, 90 (se also, 
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Appenlix E, i, 490); La Fayette to, on 
feapture of Cornwallis, 456. 

Maaros, Vieomte de i.'88, 64,1805 awaits 
‘the answer of Congress, 185; thanked by 
Congress, 158; returns home, 188. 

Maxwel, General Wiliam, at Brandywine, 
4, 224, 225; ordersd to New Jersey to 
follow the enowy, 348, 349; at Mon- 
mouth, 354, 388, 859, 363, 367-260, 378, 
382, 

Mende, Lieutenant-Colonel —, at Mun- 
mouth, S81. 

Mearsia, —, 1. 283, 

‘Mercer, Captain — testimony of, quoted, 
1.375, 

‘Mercer, Colonel —, at Green Spring, ii 
330, 361, 

‘Middlebrook, NJ Washington at, i. 212, 

fMin, General Thomas, i. 324. 

inuie" preparel by Vergennes and sub- 
tmittel to the King, 1. 152. See, also, 
Appendix A, th 7h. 

‘Monckton, Lioutensnt- Colonel Henry, killed 
fat Monmouth, i. 399. 

‘Monistot, easio of, 4. 

‘Monmouth, battle of, i. 866-8095 post 
‘of the armies at, 306; both parties dais 
the victory at, 389, 390; Lee's conduct 
at the battle of, 315-890. See, aleo, Lee, 
Charlee, 

Montauioin Fréves & Cie, agents of tho 
Colonies, i 129, 138, 

‘Montbarrey, Prince de, Secretary of War, 
Informs Rochamboas of the intention of 
Franco to send additional aid to America, 
‘i, 200, 

Montboiseier, connection of the family of, 
with that of La Fayette, i. 7. 

Montboistier, M. dg & 413. 

Montesquieu, M. de, accompanies de Chas- 
tellux on hh tour, i, 177, 182; men- 
tioned, 185, 

Montgomery, Robert 1, 354, 

‘Montmerin, Comte do, Vergennes to, 1.309, 
313; mentioned, 314, 323, i. 84, 

‘Moravians, the, their caro of La Fayette, 
4. 236, 287, 

‘Morgan, Colonel, afterward Genera}, Dai 
1.247; to gain the right fank of Clinton, 
849; in Moamosth campaign, 354, 358, 
360, 862; gains vietory at Cowpens, ii 
217; is sent south of the James, 372, 

Moriss, Colonel —, i. 421. 

‘Morris, Gouverneur, drafts resolations upon 
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a Payetie's departure, il. 43; Arnoli’e 
letter 10, on the proposed expedition to 
Cound, 179-481, 

Morrig, Robert, meets La Fayette, i. 180; 
to Washington on Preach alliance, 318. 
Morristorn, Washington arrives at, i. 2105 

La Faget at, i. 107. 

Moteau, Michel, i. 4, 

‘Motier, eonnection of the family of, with 
that of La Fayette, i. 3, 6. 

Mouehy, Maréchal de i. 203. 

Moultrig, General William, waite om La 
Fayetty i 174, 

Mount Vernon, La Fayette at, ii 248. 

Mubleoterg, General Peter, at Brandy wine, 
1, 225; La Payette visits the camp of ii, 
244, 2155 in Virginia, 2535 shirmish of, 
‘with Phillips, 291; repulses an attack by 
Tarletn, $41; Wayne ordered to support, 
343; rationed near Williamsburg, 354; 
Positca of, 416; mentioned, 452. 

Munster, M.'do, assumed name of Gérard, 
4. 400. 





N. 

Necker, M.y La Fayette fears that he will 
ot faror the loan with Holland, fi. 7); 
La Fayette to, on the want of money, 
195, 

Neluon, General and Governor Thomas, in 
Virginia, i. 283; La Fayette to, om the 
skirmish at Spencer's Ordinary, 348; La 
Fayette to, on health of army and deser- 
tions, 152. 

‘Nevill, Mr. — 1. 423, 424, 487, Ui. 62, 185, 

‘New England troops dissatisfiod at being 
again ordered South, ii. 256; La Fayette 
‘successfully appeals to their patriotism, 
259, 

‘Jeney, Washington's memorable re- 

treat through, i. 199-210; campaign of 
1777 ja, 210-213, 

Newport, Washington proposes an attack 
‘on, i, 420; operations of the allied forees 
at, 431-404; defences of the British at, 
432; eafortunate 4 attacking the 
British at, 431; Sullivan's plan for at- 
tacking, 446; British ships destroyed at, 
447; Grawo-Limermont, Comte de, at, 
417; time for the attack decided, 455; 
d'Extaing. prepares to attack, 4565" Brit 
sh abundon the sorthern defences of, 
497; Sallivan moves on, before the time 
‘agreed upon with d’Estaing, 457; siege of, 
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raised, 489; La Fayette’s rogret at not 
being present at the action at, Ii. 
Sullivan's conduct at the action at, 
fortifications of, strengthened, 120; prep- 
farations for the siege of, 131, 132, 1305 
Clinton abandons the enterprise against, 
136; French forces winter at, 176; de 
Barras agrose to remain at, 3 

New York, operations near, in 1776) i. 
193, 199; proposed attack against, 286; 
Washington advises the French fleet to 
attack it first, ii, 112; British forces 
centred around, 118; Washington doos 
‘ot relinquish his idea of captaring, 119; 
Ia Fi ‘anxiety to be present if an 
attack is made on, 257 ; Washington still 
osires to attack, 283, 38 

Nicholson, Captain, i 303. 

Nicholton, Commodore, ii, 238, 240; La 
Fayettes commendations of, 249; at An- 
napolis, 249. 

Nixon's brigade ordered to Canada, i. 272. 

‘Noailles, Louise Vieomtesse dey i. 12. 

Noailles, Marchal dy i. 203. 

Nonilles, Maréohal de. See Ayen, Duc a. 

‘Noailles, Marie-Adrieane Frangoisede, mar- 
ried to La Fayette, 1.12. See La Fayette, 
Mame. de, 

Noailles, Marquis de, minister to England, 
i, 8 48-49; appointed ambassador to 
England, 102; Vergennes to, regarding 
Franklin, 298; to Vergennes, 202. 

Noailles, Vicorte doy 1.2128, 61; i, 185, 

Noirmont, M. de, . 444. 

North, Captain —, ii 289, 

North, Lond, i. 74; wishes of, to sbift re- 
sponsibility on Lord Germain, 119. 
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Oath of allegiance, Virginia officers object 
to taking Itat Valley Forge, 1.339 ; form 
of, 340; Washington to La Fayette re- 
gard 

Ogden, Colonel —, at Monmouth, 1. 382, 

ete in Cornwallic’s place 

of Yorktown, i 45 

O'Reilly, Admiral, commands the Spanish 
‘expedition agninst Algien, i. 76. 

Comte d', commander of the fect 
‘against England, ih 75; detention of his 
feet, 79,52. 

Osun, Marquis de, French minister at 

‘Madrid, 1. 70, 78, 80; letter to, from 
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88; Vergennes to, quoted, 
Vergennes, 201. 





Vergenn: 
x 





P. 


Paper monty, evils of the depreciation of, 
ii, 122, 

Parker, Commudore Hyde, fi 208. 

Parsous, General Samuel Holden, ii 191. 

Patton, Colonel —, at Monmouth, i 983, 

Peace commissioners, dors of, i. 23. 

Peale, Charles Willson, mention of his por- 
trait of Washington, ih 10 of bis por- 
trait of Gérard, 24, 

Pennsylvasia Line, effets of the revolt of, 
in Francs, ti 274, 275, 

Pennsylvania troops, theie non-trrival in 
Virginia embarrassing to La Fayette fi, 
333, 

Petersburg, the British near, i, 288 taken 
‘Possession of by the British, 292-807, 

Philadelphia, La Faystie's journey to, i. 
176-178; arrives at, 179; importance of 
{ts protection, 204 impossibility of storms 
ng, 325; British intention of evacuating, 
known to Washington, $25; ressons for 
its evacuation, 329; evacuation of by the 
Brith 346 

Phillips, Majer-Aeneral William, in Vir- 
sinia, fi, 210; sent to Virginin, 252; to 
co-operaio with Corowallis, 254; to be 
‘opposed by La Fayette, 257; La Fayotto 
ent to oppose, 256; Steuben's letter ro 
‘garding, 286; joins Arnold, 290; destroys 
all supplies south of the amos, 2005 
marches from Portsmouth, 291; takes 
possession of Williamsburg, 201; skir- 
mish with Muhlenberg, 291; fails to 
attack La Payette at Richmond, 2035 
checked by La Fayette's promptness 
204; in followed by La Fayette on his 
retreat, 290; correspondence of, with La. 
Fayetto regarding reported violation of 
flag of trace, 200-305; onfered to join 
Cornwalis, 306; illness and death of, 
206; force wniter, 348; mentioned, 315 

















British at fint anwilling to acknowledge 
the death of, 339 
Pigot, Major-General Robert, commands 
the British at Nowport, i 482-135, 448, 
448, 460, 488, 
Plessis, Colldge du, La Fayette at i. 11. 
th 185, 


Plessis-Manduit, Chevalier 
Pleville, M. de, i. 444. 
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Pols, Prince de, 1.17, $3, 43; presente Ta 
Fayette to the King’s Cabinet, i. $6. 

Potignac, connection of the family of, with 
that of La Fayette, i 4, 7. 

Pombal, M, de, Portuguese minister to 
Spain, i. 72; mentioned, 113; omduct 
of, irritating to Spain, 188; mentioned, 
293, 

Poor, Geneent Encoh, at Barren Hall, 1. 325, 
385; at Monmouth, 852, 396, 38%; com. 
mani the light infantry, ii, 143, 

Portail, General du, i, 3245 eustains La 
Fayette, il. 429, 484; mentioned, 436, 
443, 440. 

Portsmouth, Va., intronched by the British, 

+ General Phillips leaves, 291, 

war with Spain, 1. 72, 73; 

1395, 
threatened invasion of, by Spain, 183. 

Potter, General Jamer, at Barren Hill, |. 
328, 929, 

Provost, General Augustine, assists Camp- 
bell, i. 209; holds Georgia, 210; isjoined 
by Clinton, 211. 

Price, Leonard, i. 54,172, 178. 

Princeton, N.J., battle of, i. 208, 209, 

Privatecr, American, damage dove by, 
to Brith West India trade, |. 2975 em: 
arrasnnent cavsed by, 303. 

Proster, Colonel Thomas, at Trandyeing, |. 
225; with Wayne in Virginia, li, 328, 

Providence, R.I., La Fayette atl 491. 

Patnam, General feral, f. 217. 
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Ramsey, Licatensnt-Colonel Nathaatel, at 
‘Monmouth, i, 385, 391, 392, 

Rawdon, Lond, joint Clinton at Savannah, 
4, 211; in charge of British forces in 
Bouth Carolina, 291, 372, 

Ray, M1 380, 

Rayneval, M. Conrad Alexandre Gérart 
de, Ser Gérard, 

Rel Bank, j, 244; defence of, 245, 

Redon, Artoine, L 54. 

Reed, Mrs, Esther, La Payette to, with sub- 
‘eription from his wife, Hl 198. 

Reed, Joseph, letter from La Fayette to, on 
‘the condition of the American army, i. 
116,117. 

“ Réloxions,” m paper prepared by Ver 
genes for the perusal, advceating 

js, 1.02. 












the cause of the Col 
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Reid, Major —, 1 230, 

hea, Lieutenant-Colonel —, at Mon 
‘mouth, 1. 382-584, 

Richmond, Va., La Fayette marches ov, ti 
2805; arrives al, 200; main object of the 
British, 202; La Fayette decides to returs 
to, 314; retires from, 320, 

Ring, Benjamin, house of, Washington's 
‘noad-quartors, L224. 

Rividre, Marie Louise Julie de La, mother 
of La Payette, .7. 

Rividre, Comte de La, death of, i. 11. 

‘Rochatshoau, Lieutenant-General Comte de, 
commands expedition to America, i. 93; 
hhis orders drawn up by the King, a» 
ited by La Fayetto, 94; ready to embark, 
108 ; expedition under, to be kept a sseret 
from Congress, 110; Canadians urged to 
Join thearmy under,114; eails(rom France 
with the firet division, 125; places the 
Prench detachment under Washington's 
‘command, 124; Washington sends La Pay 
tte to confer with, 126; Washington ta, 
in reference to La Fayette, 126 ; not dis 
couraged, 130; wishes to meet Washing- 
ton, 130; is alarmed on account of the sit. 
uation of the flet at Newport, and asks 
‘assistance from Washington, 134; Wash- 
ington to, 185; bolds interview with La 
Fayette nt Newport, 188; La Payette to, 
with a nynopsis of interview, 143-1505 ia 
rvitated by this reproduction of the con- 
versation, 150; to La Fayette, 151, 1525 
La Fayette tc 153-155; his fatherly 
‘answer to La Payette’s letter cements the 
friendship between them, 155-157; news 
reaches him of the detention of the 
second division of bis command, 1575 
‘meets Washington at Hartford, 161; at 
Newport, 221; Washington to, on ex- 
pelition against Araold, 2295 his reply 
to the same, 224; Washington to, on the 
destitution of the Southern States, 224 
225; reports to Washington that Des 
‘Touches will carry out his plan, 226; in- 
formed of the sid France intends to give 
to America, 257; not what he desired, 
268; the result of his expedition die 
heartening, 268; Prince de Montbarrey 
to, 2605 Vergennes to, 2605 Vergennes toy 
fon the Hartford Plan, 273; reasons why 
Dis request was not complied with, 2763; 
to Wathington on arrival of Vicomte de 
Rochambesu, asking for a conference, 
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284; to War Department complimenting, 
La Fayette on his conduct at Green 
Spring, ii, 370; meets Washington at 
‘Wethersfield and decides upon a plan, 
289-988; acoopin Washington's views, 
383; bis own plan, 385, 384; not the 
originator of the Yorktown campaign, 
385 ; writes to de Grasse, 387-390 ; urges 
do Barras to renain at Newport, 3875 
and letter of Chastellax, 388; Wash 
ington to, 888, 389, 393, 39: 









again writes to 

de Grame, 390; reply of do Grasso to, 
stating that he would sail for the Chera- 
peak, 401,402; decides to march by way 
of Head of Bik, 4255 om the smallness 
of the American army, 426; at Mount 
‘Vernon, 444; arrives before Yorktonn, 
444; La Fayette gratitude to, 4555 rigns 
the capitulation, 456. 

Rochambeau, Vicomte de, i. 161; presenta 
himself to Vergennes, 260; retained in 
France, 269; anla for America, 283; ar- 
ives, 284. 

Rochford, Lond, {. 6, 79, 89, 85, 86; quos- 
tions Beaumarchais, 129; Beaumarchais 
to, 181. 

Roderique Hortalé et Cie, house of, estab 
lished by Beaumarchas, 1. 148, 149, 

Rodney, Admiral, weds Hood to New York, 
ii, 438, 

Rogé, Frangois Aman, i, 54. 

Rusia, England endeavors to form an alli- 
sance with, i. 88. 

Ratledge, Governor John, waits on La Fay~ 
tte, 1TH. 

















St. Clair, Major-General Arthur, has charge 
of the light infantry during the absence 
of La Fayetto, ji, 143; mentioned, 183; 
command sent Svath, 401, 

Saint-Germain, Comte de, Secretary of War, 
1. 69; approves ofthe Considérationy 
117} of Vergenres's minute, 132. 

Saint-Romain, residence of the La Fay- 
ettes, 4, 8. 

Saint Simon, Marguls de, willing to serve 
uniter Lan Fayette, i 429,480 ; Janda his 
troops, 420; received by La Fayetie, 
431; anxious to attack Cornwallis, 42; 
‘had no onters from Washington, 433 

Vou, 11-84 
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mentioned, 435, 443, 444; dificalty of 
supplying bia troope, 441. 

Sandwich, Lord, i 297. 

Sarting, M. de, Secretary of the Navy, i. 
5; approves of the " Considémtions,” 
117; commissions Beaumarchais, 120; 
approves of Vorgennes's minute, 152; 
mentioned, ii, 62; removal of, 201, 

Savage, Captain —, Le Fayette pleased 
with conduct of, ii. 370. 

Schuyler, General Philip, opposed to the 
Canadian expedition, 1, 282, 283; visita 
the Mobawhs with La Fayette, 288, 

Sconneltown, Pa. i. 224. 

Seott, General Charles, marches from Valley 
Forge, i. $49; La Fayette to join, 352; 
his position umknown, 354; nt ‘Mon- 

898, 898, 361, 963, 267-370, 373 

375, S77, 881, 382; statement of, regard 

ing the cause of the retreat at Mon 
jath, 377, 373. 


























Bégur, Marquis de, to La Payetto convey 
ing rank of meréchal-de-camp, ii 464. 

Régur, Vicomte de, 1 21, 22, 28. 

Senogal, eapture of i. 72. 

Shreve, Colonel —, at Monmouth, 5. 384. 








216; quoted, 203, 201; eriti- 

citer La Fayette, 207; proposition of, re- 
ected by Phillips, 209; ordered to aid 
‘Cornwallis, 805; quoted, 207; sent by 
Cornvrallis to attack Steuben, 329; his 
suceem, 380, 331; guards the reat of 
Cornwallie's recreating army, 344; knew 
Cornwallis's intelligence to be bad, 44 ; 
Wayne to atiack, 346; La Fayette 
‘mounts infantry behind horsemen to 
overtake him, 547; cavalry move to his 
relief at Spencer's Ondinary, 346, 

‘Smith, Colonel —, ii. 204, 

Smith, Lieatenant-Colonel —, ti, 144, 

‘Smith, Joshua Hott, and teason of Arnold, 
i, 167. 

Smith, Colonel William, at Monmouth, i. 
382, 

‘Smith, Lieutenant-Colnel William 8, il, 
230, 

Solano, Admiral de, ii. 402, 

Spain, war of, with Morocco, 1. 125 with 
Portugal 72, 13; with Algiers, 72, 76; 
endeavors of Franco to gain her nsist- 
ance in supporting the Amorican Colonies 
against England, 70,80; France anxious 
to have  Gxel understanding with, re- 

















arding America, 15; approves of the 
course of France, 17; alliance of, with 
France acknowlelged, 89; urged on by 
‘Vergennes to support the American Colo- 
nies in papers enlitied  Rétlexions” and 
‘Considérations,” 92, 108; her asistance 
needed by France, 113; American agents 
reported to have visited the Court of, 
127; letter of Vergennes to minister of, 
announcing the desislon of France and 
desire for the co-operation of, 133; Ver- 
{gennee wishes her vouols to eruise in the 
‘Channel, 134; the Government 
in part the views of the Fren 




























views of, not appror 

140; agrees to lend money to the Colonies, 

140; eammanieation to the Court of, re- 

garding a minute prepared by Vergennes 

in 1776, 182; climax of diplomacy of 

‘Vergennes with, 1:2; propotes to make 

‘war upon England and to inrade Porta- 

fa}, 153; Vergennes oblige to modify 

his plans with, 199,197 ; Vergennes never 
fable to recover the ground he had lost 

with, 158; the honor of, uneullied, 158; 

fecling of the Cabinet’ of, frieadly to 

‘Anetica, 150; continuod effort of Ver- 

[Rennes to induce her to acint tho Ameri- 

fan Colonies and make war oo England, 

202-204, 301, 397, S11, 312; national 

Pride of, offended, 292; not inclined to 

take war on England, 293 ; relations of, 

‘with Portugal improved, 208 colonies 

and treasure-flet of would be endangered 

Dy war, 293; refuse to take part in a 

war against England, 313; intended 

‘expolition of France and Syain against 

England, ti, 75; La Fayette’s instrac- 

tions Jean toward amicable relations 

ith, 99; decides to act with France, 
273. (For efforts of France to indw 
Spain to join in supporting the Ameri- 
can Colonies, eee, also, Floridablanen and 
Vergennes.) 

Sparks, Jared, receives information from 
‘La Fayette, i 16; quoted reganting the 
dato of the Dako of Gloucesers visit to 
Mots, 17. 

Spencer’ Ordinary, Americans obliged to 
retreat from, i. 346, 

Stamp Act, uncasines caused by, watched 
in France, i. 63. 
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Stark, Gmeral John, to take part in the 
Canadien expedition, |. 270; mentioned, 
212; Ignorant regarding the exped 
tion, 282; mentionsd, 284, i, 184, 

Stenton, Washington's head-quarters at, 
21 

Stephen, General Adam, at Brandywine, i 
225, 29. 

Steuben, Frederick William, Bare, on con- 
dition of army at Valley’ Forge, i. $22 
this sorrices in drilling the army, 323; 
menticend, 324) moots Lee at English 
town, 192; in command at Richmond, i. 
215; Ia Fayette to, on tho condition of 
hin detachment, 231,232; La Fasette ta 
243; activity of 243, 249; detieney of La 
Fayette in communicating with, 26; La 
Fayett'sletor to, 251; im Virginia, 253; 
to La Fayette on General Phillips, 284; 
{inform Ta Fayette that the Dritish 
fare advancing on Petersburg, 288; La 
Fayette to, informing bim that he it 
moving on Richmond, 289; not able to 
‘protect Richmond, 292; reports to Greene, 
202; ered by La Fayette to Join him, 
204; Ln Payette to, 308; La Fayette ty, 
on Greene's orders to remain in Virginia, 
4313; ta from La Fayetto on Greene's eo. 
Aition quoted, 324; to, from the same, on 
‘movements of Cornwallis, 325; at Albe- 
rmarle Court-Houte, $26; La Fayette in- 
forms him of the eapture of despatches, 
£327; Simove sent to attack, 329; intends 
to Join Greene, 320; is deceived by 
Simeoe and retreats, 380, 331 ; bis onters 
Intereepted, 830, 813; La Fayette on his 
retreal, 331; bis stores could bave been 
sand, 332; La Fayette to. Washington 
regarding, 233; Virginians infignant at 
‘is conduct, $83; La Fayette to, order- 
ing hia to join him, 386; La Fayette to, 
335; joins La Fayette, 341; La Payette 
to, quited, 71; La Fayette to, 412, 414; 
dines vith French officers 4 

‘Stevens, Colonel Ebenezer, ii, 240; at Ane 
apolis 249. 

Stevens, General, fi. 382, 354. 

Stewart, Colonel Walter, at Monmouth, 1, 
373, 379, 382, 885,301, 392; with Wayoe 
in Virginia, i. $285" at Groom Spricg, 
359; mentioned, 444. 

Stile, Dr. Charles J, quoted, 4 23, 1, 311. 

Stirling, General William, Lord, at Brandy- 
wing, 1, 225, 226, 229, 20; disclowes the 
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“Conway Cabal,” 260; mentioned, 283, 
321, 326; marches from Valley Forge, 
349; nt Monmouth, 885, $01, 392; mex- 
‘Honed, ii, 182. 

Stormont, Lord, British minister at Paris 
during the early years of the American 
Revolution, i. 20, 25 26, 31, 32; assured 
by Vergeanes of the friendship of Franc 
73) not deceived, 74, 85, 90; neal of em 
Darrasies Vergenne, 101; receives leave 
of ubsencs, 102; to be sent home, 1 
mentionel, 157; Vergennes’s assurances 
(Of friendiBip to, 1595 congracuintory te:~ 
tor of Vergennes b, 160; or Franklin's 
arrival in France, 164; watchfulness of, 
165. 

‘Stuard, Colonel —, 

uffol, Lord, i. 4, 84. 

Sullivan, General Join, at Brandywine, t. 
225-230; ordered by General Washington 
to prepare to assist 'Extaing, 421; Wash 
ington sends reinforcements ‘o, in Rhode 
Inland, commanded by La Fayette, 4 
Ln Poyette propome to join him imme- 
Aintely, 425; taken part in tho oper 
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4325 Iter of quvted, 433; boyally ex. 
earors 0 serve lis country, 434; do- 
lay of, oes the most favorable moment 
for an attack, 434; surprie at tho 
appearasce of’ the English feet, 435; 
fforts of to supply the French fleet, 440; 
rot impressed with La Fayette's views 
regarding the attck on Newport, 442; 
favors a single attack, 443; not ready to 
support a'Betaing, 448; sends a detach- 








to give the assistance expected of it, 451, 
452; d'Estaing considers himeslfasserving 
under, 454; agrees with d'Exaing upon 
‘ime for acombine’ attack upoa Newport, 
454; mores in advance of the time fixed 
upon, 481; offends d’Betaing and bis of- 
cers, 458; action of w breach of pro- 
fessional courtesy, 459; is informed by 
a'Etaing that he must repair to Bost 

to roft his fleet, 446; a’Bataing to, 468; 
begs d'Bstaing to join bim in attack on 
the enemy, 468; secks the ald of La 
Fayotte, 400; is distrasted by the French 
officers, 470; approves of La Fayett’s 
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tion upon learning thai d’Estaing had 
‘tailed for Boston, 414-178; protat of, 
not to be made public, 474; to Washing- 
ton, 485; requests La Fayette to go to 
orton to endeavor to induce a’Estsing to 
return and continue the siege of Newport, 
486; msintains bis potition in Rhode 
Island, 487; decides to return to the north 
‘orn end of the island, 488; abandons the 
faland, 489 ; his letter to Congress on La 
Payette’s real, 490; his retreat fortunate, 
490; urges La Fayette to visit Boston, ii, 
85 Bis good ecnduct at Newport, 0. 

Swerlen, King of, propoved purchase cf ships 
from, il, 68, 09. 








Tarleton, Colonel Baaastre, defeated by 
‘Geveral Morgan at Cawpens, Jenuary 
11, 1181, fi, 217; ordered to aid Corn 
walls, 308; vent to breae up the Virginia. 
Amombly at Charlottovritle, 329) ro- 
treats bofore La Fayetteand Wayne, 235; 
repulsed by Muhlenberg, 341; Woyne to 
attack, 346; sends false informacion to 
La Fayatte’s camp, 398; eriticioms by, 
of la Fayette’s movements at battle of 
Green Spring, 366, 367; vent to destroy 
American stores, 371; proves unsacoess- 
fal, 373; at York, 414 

‘Tornay, Chevalier de, Admiral, detention of 
his flet, fi, 103; British aware that he 
is about to rome t the masistance of 
America, 111; his let sighted, 124, 125; 
‘appeals to Guichen for help, 129; de- 
spondency of, 129; blockade of, 132; 
Prowont at the interview with Roshan: 
bean and La Fayette at Newport, 138; 
meets Washington at Hartford, 1¢1; de- 
spoadent over afin ia Amerion, 1715 
deuh of, 171; succeeded by de Barras, 
283, 

‘Tessé, Comtosto de, 1 48, 

‘Tilghman, Colorel Tench, testimony of, re- 
‘garling Monmouth, |. 384; mentioned, i). 
180, 435, 

‘Tilly, M. lo Ganteur de, commands expedi- 
toe eemt agaiast Arnold, fl. 222,223; re. 
turns to Newport, 225. 

‘Touches. See Des Touches. 

‘Treaty with France, Franklin's expecta- 




















letter to d'Ratning, 472; inj 





tions regarding, not fulBlled, 1.209; the 
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Commissioners on the progres of, 314; 
signed, 316. See, alto, Freach alliance, 
‘Trémeille, connection of the family of, with 

that of La Fayette, i. 5, 7. 
‘Trenton, battle of, 206, 
‘Trumbull, Colonel, ti. 444. 
‘Trambull, Goreruor Jonathan, i, 191. 
‘Target, Minister of Finance, i. 65; disap- 
[prorer of the “Considérations,” 117. 
‘Tyree's Plantation, La Fayette at, ii. 353, 





Vaifort, Colonel de, i, 34, 51; returns to 
France, 188, 

Valley Forge, La Fayette at, j, 255; men- 
toned, 2695 arrival in, of La Payette, 
291; La Fayotto at, 317-242. 

‘Van Schaick’s regiment ordered to Canada, 
1a, 

‘Varnum, General James M4 251 at Mo 
‘mouth, 361, 369, 370, 318; ordered to 
Rhode Island, 422, 

‘Vauguyon, M. lo, nd the Holland Toan, i. 
282. 

‘Vaux, Comte de, Lieutenast-General, in 
the proposed atiack of France and Spain 
fapon England, f. 75; revolves his in- 
structions, 76; dispersion of the army 
commanded by,in 1779, 82, 88. 

‘Volay, rmidenco of the La Fayettes near, 
it 

‘Vergennes, Charles Graviar, Comte de, op- 
poses La Fayette's espousing the Ameri- 
can cause, |, 20; importuned by the Dac 
a’Ayen to prevent La Fayeite from goi 
to Amerion, 40; recognizes Silas Dean 
42; on Lan Fayette's conduct, 44, 54; t0 
the Marquis de Nonilles, 45; addres of, to 
Louis XVI, 62; appointed Minister of 
Forsign Affairs and of State, 05; sketsh 
of, 66; proposes ® clove alliance with 
Spain, 06; plan of, 67; thinks the revelt 
in America will fil, 68; appreciates its 
seriousnon, 69,78, TH, 86; fears an attack 
on the West Indies, 69; wishes to 
strengthen the alliance with Spain, €2, 
0; eniteavors to excite Spain's four of 
Bneland, 70, 71,85; wins the approval of 
‘the Spanish Government, 11, 7, 78; at 
sstod hy the conduct of England toward 
Spain, 72; fodla that he can rely upon 
Bpain, 73; diaembles his sentiments 
to Lord Stormont, 73; fears England 
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will make peace with the Colonies, 74, 75, 
86; desires a fixed understanding with 
Spain regarding America, 75,76; reports 
to Spain a rumor that England might 
declare war against France, 79; suggests 
‘to Bpain to seize pon English ships, 80; 
‘wishes reliable information regarding 
America, 80; sends Bonvouleir to Amer- 
lea, 81; instructions of, to Bonvoaloir, 
83; approves of the minister at Londo. 
Drofewing the warmest frienship toward 
England, 84; denies the alliance with 
Spain to support the Colonies, 89 ; aware 
of the shipment of arms to America, 86; 
his view of England's proclamation that 
‘hor Colonies were in rebellion, 87; de 
Aighted with the euleidal coerse of Eng 
‘admits of the joint armament 
of France and Spain, 88; fds opposi- 
tion to bis course in France, 91 ; efforts 
of, to influence Louis XVI, 91; writer 
“ Rétexions" pointing out the possibility 
‘of France and Spain having to take part 
in the war, 92-97; influence: the King, 
98; employs Beaumarchiis, 98 j letter of 
to Beaumarchais, 99; secures the cond 
once of the King, 100, 101 ; sends Bexu- 
marchais’s letter to the King, 100; not 
‘antisfod with Comte de Gaines, 101} de- 
termined upon war, 102; Keeps his ob- 
‘Jeot before Spain, 102; receives report 
from Bonvouloir, 103; endeavors to 
‘eure the co-operation of the Cabinet, 106) 
rites the docament known as * Coosi- 
érations,” 108-113; conclusions of, 113; 
oventates the danger of war to Spain, 
115; his arguments in “ Considérations™ 
approved by all the Cabinet except Tur- 
got, 117; Benumarchais in accord with, 
118; does not approve of Arthur Lee 
‘siting Paris, 127; to Grimaldi, and 



































cbais to, quoted, 132; to the King, being 
the first offcial participation of France in 
the war, 122; to Grimaldi, informing him 
of the decision of France, 133; request 
the Spanish fleet to cruise in the Chase, 
134; defends the right of Americans to 
trade with France, 154; does not wish to 
offend England openly, 154; is questioned 
by tho British minister, 135; reply of 
136; to the Marquis d'Owun, 136; has 
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no fear of England, 137; resents English 
criticinn on Deane’s presence in France, 
1375 to M. Garnier, 1375 argaments of, 
considered at Madrid, 138 is not antis- 
fied with Spain's course, 139, 140; per- 
sundes Spain to lend money te the Amer- 
fcan Colonies, 140; obtains the tacit 
recognition of the Colanies by Spain, 141; 
Silas Deane to, naking for asstance, 1435 
receives Deane, 144; discusses American 
fairs with Deane, 145, 147; embarrassed 
by English proteds, 1495 views of eimi- 
Ane to those of Lord Caatham, 1505 letter 
‘to, from Garnier, quoted, 1805 receives 
official news of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 151; opinion of, on the eame, 
1515 prepares @ minuto on his plan, 
which is submitted to the Cabinet and 
is sent to the Spanish Cour, 152 (see 
Appendix A, ii. 471); the climax of 
Iiis diplomacy with Spain, 152; receives 
‘the conditions upon which Spain would 
join in the war, 153; gains his point with 
Spain, 154; is obliged to change his 
‘course on account of the defeat at Long 
Inland, 1555 reply of to Spain, 19 
the King, 157; never recovers the ground 
lost with Spain, 158; assumesthat France 
and Spain are acting together, 159; modi 
{hoa bls language to England, 1505 oo 
sratulatory letter of, to Stormont on Eng 
lish successes, 160; is anxious to mest 
Franklin, 165; receives letter from the 
‘American Comminsioners, 165; grants 
them an interview, 165; to @'Osun, 
quoted, 166; receives a note from Ameri 
can Commissioners while at Versuilles, 
166, 167; refuses to receive them at Ver- 
sills, 1675 receives statement of their 
domanils, 167; communicates them tothe 
Xing, 168 ; assures the Commiseloners of 
the friendly attitude of France, but re- 
fasostheir demand, 160; again endeavors 
to induce Spain to make war on England, 
292-295, 307, 311, 312; never wavered in 
‘upporting the Colonies, 294; American 
Commissioners to, 294; to M. do Noailles, 
yorance reganting Franklin's 
Beaumarchais to, 500; 
ant 
due to condition of the marine forces, 
301; M. d’Oseun to, 301; professed re. 
spect of, for the views of Spain, 302; to 
2M. do Noa 
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‘Commisioners regarding privateers, 303; 
memoir of, to the King, July 23, 1777, 
yenolr tent 10 





‘American Commisioners to, 
‘Comte de Montworin, 5135 
Gérard to, expressing pleasure at his re- 
‘ception in Philadelphia, 408; on the con- 
seat init 1 bs Obes eee 

the wubject, 155 fprogarding 
Chonda, 19; Gerard hie eonBatiat 
amistant, 24; Gérurd to, 25, 27, 40; in- 
terview of, with La Fayette, 55; La 
Payette to, after his return to France, 87, 
55; commencement of his friendship to 
La Fayette, 59, 60; La Fayette to, on 
sending Banoroft to Ireland, 61; La 
Fayette to, urging expedition against 
Great Britain, 63-60 ; correspondence of, 
‘with La Fayette on American afuirs, 17; 
La Fayette convinces him that France 
‘ought 10 send troops to Amerien, 78; re- 
‘quests La Fayette to prepare a memoir 
‘on the subject, 79; approves of and sub- 
tits La Fayette’ plan to M. de Maurepas, 
80; toM. de Montmorin, $1; continaes 
the discussion with La Faycite roganding 
expedition to America, 89-87; La Fay- 
tte to, upon the expedition, 90-92; gives 
‘La Fayetto his instructions, #4; adds 
private suggestion to the offcial instruc- 
tions, 18; his interest in bebalf of Spain, 
99; makes an appeal to Washington in 
behalf of the French troops, 99; to La 
Fayette on the departure of the expedi- 
tion to America (1780), 103; is anxious 
‘bout the reception of Fretch troops in 
‘America, 104; announces to Luzerne the 
lean of France to the United States in 
1780, 105; La Fayette informs him of 
the ‘condition in which be finds the 
American army, 120; Ta Fayette reports 
14 121; copy of the deliberstions at the 
‘council held at Hartford forwarded to, 
151; La Fayette to, on the want of 
money, 189-191; La Fayette to, quoted, 
192; Im Fayette to, on Colonel Laarens, 
195; Luserne to,on expenditures, 196; 
on Laarens's mision, 106; to French 
rinister in Philadelphia on finances, 1 
the influence of La Fayette’ representa. 
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Hons on, 207 ; decides to send the money 
aikel for by Rochambean to Americs, 
209; to Rochambeau, 260; is anxiety 
fn account of American demands, 270; 
© Lanerne, 770; opposed to. sanding 
nore troops to America, 273; his reason 
£214,276; to La Fayette on the aid to be 
extended by France, 275; his interview 
with Franklin, 76) bis depatch to Le- 
{erae om the ald tobe extended, 276-270; 
effect of the inion of Joba Laurens of, 
280; bis despatch wo Luterns om Laurens, 
241, 282; La Payette toon surrender of 
Corawallis, 455; to LaFayette om his 
Popularity in France, 465, 

‘Viowénil, Baron de, jealoas of Le Fayette, 
1. 257; storms a redoube at Yorktown, 
40, 

Virgizia, campaign of, in 1781, i, 286- 
4s. 

Virgiian oftcersobjact to the form of the 
cath of allegiance tendered at Valley 
Forge, i 339. 

Viens, connection of the family of, with 
that of La Fayette, 1.4 5. 

Vines, Baron de 1 

Vor, Colonel, ii 250; at Green Spring, 360, 
‘363; mentioned, 452. 

Veigny, Captain de, 34, 545 returas home, 
188, 
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Wade, Colonel —, at Newport, 1.488. 

Wadsworth, Colonel —, ti. 181, 

Want, Townsend, quoted, i. 250. 

Warner, Colonel —, roghment of, ordered 
to Canada, i. 272, 

Warren, RL, La Fayette stationed at, i. 8 

Washington, General George, to BH. Lee 
on foreign officers, , 181; bis answer to 
Sir William Howe, 192; retreat throagh 
New Jersey, 199-210; erowes the Dela- 
ware, 203; his great services in New 
Jersey, 205; hears that the British are 
at the cape of the Delaware, 214; meets 
La Fayette, 214; invites him to beul- 
quarters, 219; his embarrassment as 
te La Fayette’s position, 218; hls letter 
to Congress, 219; letter to, from Harri- 
eon, 219; orders of, inuel at Stenton, 
Gormantown, 221; takes position on the 
Brandywine, 224; hoad.quartors of, 224; 
fa the battle of Brandywine, 226-232; 
Ta Fayette to his wife regarding, 242; 
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fon La Fayette at Ghucester, 248; La 
Fayette to, on Gloacester, 2495 writes 
‘Congress roganding La Fayette’s commis. 
ion, 282; recommends him for a com 
mand, 256; appmed by the «Conway 
Cabal,” 257; attempt to alienste La Fay- 
tte from, 258, 218; La Fayette to, re- 
garding the “Conway Cabal” 260; is 
reply, 203; Le Fayette’: timate of 
264; satinied with La Fayette a8 com 
tmander of the Canada expolition, 270; 
La Fayette to, from Flemington, NI, 
281; Le Fayette to, 0m his disappoint: 
went regarding propoved Canadian expe- 
ition, 283; affectionate reply of, 289; 
Robert Morris ta, on Freach alliance, 
1318; onders of, fr exlsbrating news of 
French alliance, 320, $21; orders of, re 
garding Barren Hill, 326; to La Fayette 
regarding oath of allegiance at Valley 
Forge, 342; order « council of war at 
Valley Forge, 341) correspondence with 
1a Fayette previous to Monmouth, 382- 
358, 358-364; wishes to attack Clinton 
fon his march through New Jersey, 356; 
General Charles Lee t, 357; letter from, 
‘to Lee, 361; amusement of, t the retreat 
of the advance at Monmoath, 383 coo 
fronts Lee, 384; report of, to Congress, 
887; his conduct at Monmouth, 388; in- 
‘uence of, preventsa rupture with France, 
396; to d'Estaing, 405-407 ; dificulty of 
communication with d'Estaing’s feet 
416; his propowal to d’Estaing to attack 
Newport, 420; dEstaing to, 421; ap- 
points Greene to share the command 
‘with La Fayette in Hhode Island, 426; 
letter of, to La Fayette, 420, 430; letter 
of, to General Sullivan on bis diference 
with d'Estaing, 475; docs not wish Sul 
livan's protest to be made public, 4 

1s Fayette to 4795 ropy of, 484; in 
cence of, in quieting the differences te- 
tween Sallivan and the French offcer, 
488; Sullivan to 485; Greene to, 486 
a'Eatalng to, 493 fear of, on we 

ta Myatt copea pois a Bat 
fi, 8; La Payette’s attachment to, 9; La 
Fayete to, 10; La Fayette to, on receipt 
of is portent, 105 Isttor of to Lan Fay~ 
tte, 10; requested to sit for his portait 
to Lanfang, 11; correspondence of, with 
La Fayette treasured by the latter, 11; 
loot not approve of La ayette's plan 
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for the conquest of Canads, 1f, 18-22; 
leter of, to Congress on the subject, 20; 
‘opposed to La Fayette’ challenging Car- 
Tisl $2; to Congress on La Faystte’s 
departure, 42; anxiety of, at La Fay- 
tte's illness, 45) is parting with La 
Fayette, 40; to Franklin on La Fay- 
tte, 46; La Fayette to, bfoeo sailing for 
France, 60, 51; quotations from La Fay- 
tte to, oo American affair, 73, 745 La 
Payotte sent to to announce the coming 
of French troops, 98; La Fayette insists 
that the French troopa should always bo 
subject to, 94; Vergennes appeals to hin 
inbebalf of the French troops, 99; re 
vives at Morristown the news of La 
Fayetie's retura to Ameren, 107; le 
Informed by La Fayetta of the coming 
‘expedition, 108; letter of, to Congres, 
10}; is anxious that the Staten #hould 
co-operate, 111; proposes to attack Now 
‘York upon the arrival of the French 
float, 112; wishes to deceive the British 
bya proposed attack on Canada, 113-11 
trusts Arnold with a proclamation ad 
Arewed to the Cemuians, 145 hie distros 
‘atthe destitation of the army, 117, 118; 
appeals to both Congress and States, 118; 
dows not abandon ia idea of capturing 
New York, 119; learns of arrival of the 
French fleet, 124; Rochanbeaa places 
the French detachment under his oom- 
mand, 124; fools ae if tho Americans 
mutt make s desperate offort, 125; sends 
La Fayette to confor with Hockarmbeas, 
128; writes to Rochambeau in reference 
to La Fayette, 126 ; instructions to La 
Payette, 127, 121) Roohambeas desires 
‘an interview with, 1305 bis reply, 1315 
La Payette to, on the siege of Newport 
135; Rochambeas asks hit for assistance, 
136; mores hie army to the Hudson with 
1 rlow of attacking New York, 135, 1365 
tunable to aevist Rocbambeau, 135; 1» 
‘roses the Hudtoo, and taker post near 
Debbs's Ferry to secure provisins, 137; 
La Payette’s inteview with Rochambeau 
reported to, 18-141; urge La Fayetio 
not to be Impatient in ccmmentcating 
with the Prench officers, but to walt for 
arrival of second division, 142; sppotnts 
Ia Payetto to command corps of light 
Infantry, 143; La Fayette infoers im 
(ef tha confaromens at Newport, Ui 
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cf the detention of the second division 
af the French troops 187; bolls a evunell 
f general ofcers regarding the carrying 
cn of the campaign, 159; desides to oak 
sid of the Comte de Guichen and have a 
personal interview with Rochambeau and 
‘Tornay, 150 ; at Hartford, 161; the fist 
ecasion on which he comes in direct 
contact with French troops, 161; Rocha 
‘eau and Ternay submit ideas to, 162 
‘sks for one wore powerful to 
strengthen the army, 162; meets Arnold, 
103; Arnold's treason becomes known to 
Yim, 163-109; to La Fayetts on New 
York, 175; retin to winter quarters, 
176; visited by M. do Chastltux, 180; 
crders La Payetioto operate inthe South, 
186; cheoks La Fayette’s enthusiasm as 
regaris Spain, 188; to Franklin on the 
desperate need of money, 195; La Fayette 
to, 261,202; consults Le Fayette aa to 
the adjutant geseralshtp, 203; nominates 
‘General Hand, 204; intends to visit the 
Fronch commasddors at Newport, 204 ; to 
Rochasmbeas, stating plan of expedition 
agninst Arnold in Virginia, 228; Rocham- 
Beau to, 224; to Rochambean, 228; to 
Des Touches, 225; Rochambesu to, 226 ; 
endert La Faysta's detachment to act 
against Arnold, 227 ; perceives jealousy 
among the Frozch to La Fayete, 285 ; to 
La Fayette, modifying his instructions, 
4188, 130: La Fayotte to, from York, Vane 
443; La Fayetio to, from Wiliamsburg, 
reporting bis movements, 245; his orders 
for La Payette toretura to head-quarters 
Imperative, 269; determines to order 
un Fayette South again, 251; letters of 
to La Fayette, quoted, 259, 2545 to the 
sine, onloring him to Virginia, 2545 La 
Fayette to, on dovertions, etc, 258; to 
Colonel Jobn Laurens on. his mission to 
France, 266; Vergennes to La Fayette re- 
‘garding, 279; La Payette te, 287; ap- 
provesof La Fayette’sconductia Virginia, 
395; 10 La Fayette, 295; La Fayette to, 
for his presence 
in Virginia, 209, 300; La. Payette's ro- 
ort to, on Cornwallis joining Arnold and 
‘on condition of afutey im Virginia, 31 
personal lett to, 318 ; La Fayette to, om 
Stouben's retreat, 833; La Fayette to, om 
the retreat of Cornwallis, 350; La Fayette 
seporia numbers to, 2515 Lea Poystte ap- 
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[petlsto, to be allowed to return to head- 
quarters, 373; replies to this request, 
871; La Fayette's “homesick” letter to, 
373; hin reply, 376; La Fayette to, on 
{he subject of Clinton and Cormsailis, 
8785 La Fayette to, in regard to British 
movements, T8380 ; meets Rochambeas 
at Wethersfiekl and decides upon a plan, 
SAI-38S; revelyer Clinton's eaptured de- 
patotes, 384; views of a the conference, 
386; to Rochambeau, 384, 389; Rocham- 
‘bean sends bis plan to de Grae, 390 ; 
thinks of attaching York Island and 
Merrimnia, 393; to Rechambeas, 903; 
reconnoitres the lines at New York, 394; 
virits the French army, 295; onder of, on 
the jamotion of the French and A 

forces, 395; the smallness of his army, 
1396, 197; despatches of, captured, 396; 
‘wishes de Grasse to lanl at Sandy Hook, 
400; hears that do Grasso will sail for 
he Chesapeake, 401; decides to march to 
Vinginia, 404 ; to La Fayette on a South- 
fern campaign, 405, 406; La Fayette to, 
407, 410, 411, 415; to La Fayette, 419; 
La Fayette to, hoping he will come to 
‘Virginia, 422; marches to Virginia via 
Philadelphia and Hoad of Bik, 425 ; his 
forves, 426; to La Fayetio on movement 
of the army, 427; La Fayette will not 
‘attack Cornwallis until he arrives, 428, 
420, 432; given no orders to de Grasse, 
435, 434; de Gram to, 4345; La Fayette 
to,on the arrival of de Grasse, 435; to 
La Fayette, 435; anxiety of, regarding 
do Grasso, 437 ; hears of is arrival, 440 ; 
to La Fayette from Head of Elk, 441; 
La Fayette to, 442; nt Mount Vernon, 
A1Gjarrives at head-quartors of La Pay: 
tte, HA; visite the feet, 445; alarmed 
at propored departare of de Grasse, 446; 
‘advances on the enemy, 448; determines 
tw storm the advance redoubts, 449; 
thanks La Fayette and Vioménil in 
geneml orders, 451; corresponds with 
Comvallie regarding surrendering, 494 j 
wishes the French to join in an attack 
on Charleston or Wilmington, 458; pays 
his reepects to de Graase, 459; farewell 
letier to La Fayette, and La Fayette’s 
reply, 400, 407; La Fayette visita, is 
1786, 408. 









































‘Washington, Major George,aideto La Fay- 
tte, 422, 
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Washington, Mary, the mother of George, 
La Fayette’s visit t,t 248, 

Wayne, General Anthony, at Brandywine, 
i 225, 229, 231, 232; favors attacking 
Hinton on bia maroh to New York, 248; 
instructed to follow Lee, 349; at Mon- 
mouth, 252, 359, 363, 367-309, 371-317, 
880, 382, 886, 390; staloment of, regard- 
ing the cause of the retreat at Mon- 
‘mouth, 377; mentioned, ii. 180, 182; La 
Payette to, 243; to march to Virginia, 
253; La Payetto anxious for the arrival 
f, 807} Lm Fayette hopes for bis arrival 
before Cornwallis should join Arnold, 
209; La Fayette to, 110; impos 
of his marching, 311; La Payette 
anxiety to be joined by, 321, 324, 32 
letter to, from La Fayeite, 321; La Fay- 
te informs him of his position, 323, 
226; joins La Fayette, 328; enables La 
Fayette to faee the enemy again, 836) 
ordered to command the advance, 2425 
‘ordered to support Mublenberg, 3435 La 

Fayette to, on attacking Tarleton and 

Simooe, 346; La Fayette to, on skirmich 

‘at Spencer's Ordinary, 346; stationed 

ear Williamsburg, 354; reports the 

‘affair at Green Spring, 359; bas charge 

of the advanced detachment in battle of 

Green Spring, 839; precipitate action cf, 

962; retreats at battle of Green Spring, 

364; oficial report of, 368; La Fayette 

famues complimentary orders regarding, 

810; ic sent to the south side of the 

James, 372; La Fayette to, 372; at 

Goode’s Bridge, 410; La Fayette to, 412- 

414, 416; ordered to Westover, 417, 418; 

‘ordered to cross the James, 427; ordered 

posite Tames Taland, 430, 481; 
wounded, 481; illnem of, 444; ready to 
apport the storming of the reioubts at 

492; to be vent to Wilming- 




























‘Weedon, General George, at Brandywine, 
4. 225; in Virginia, i. 259; La Fayette 
to, 308; Ta Fayette orders him to collet 
the militia, 222) at Prederiokeburg to 
call out the militia, 410, 

Wethersfield, Conn., conference of Wath 
{ngtin and the Preach commanders att, 
381, 388, 

‘Whitcomb's Rangers ordered to Canada, 
4372, 

Whitemarsh, General Howe at, 254, 
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Wiekes, Captais, captures of 1303. 

Wickham, Lieatenant, i. 336. 

Wild, Lieutenant Ebenezer, i. 230; diary 
of, quoter, 430. 

Williatsburg, Vay La Fayette at, it 244, 





send an expelition against i, 458, 
Witherspoon, John, drafts resolutions upon 
La Fayette's departure i 43. 
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‘Woodford, General William, 
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marches 
from Valley Forge, 349; at Monmouth, 
‘319, 370, 386, 





¥. 


‘Yorktown, La Fayett@ at, il. 243; eampaign 


‘not originated by Rochasnbess, 285, 391; 
in the mind of Washington, 385; do 
Graoee anzious to attack, 428; Washing 
ton arrives before, 444; n sortie: at- 
temptel from, 433; surrenler of, 455 
terms of surrender, 458, 
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